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The Courtyz 


BY VAN( 
HIS is the rue Dauphine 

In a dark little shop, encumbered 
with cabbages, 
and hard boiled 
tiq lity, three gross, 
of Rabelais 
What are 
I shall 


ry < 


cheeses, milk 
f 
excited women 
talking all at 

Neither you nor 
ever after 
ich there talk- 


ing in shrill Parisian dialect; dying, they 


cans, 
unknown an 


out 


eges < 
are onee, 
they saving? 
Century 


know. cen- 


women have stood 


have left to other noisy women the 
legacy of unending gossip. Next to the 
shop is a low archway opening into the 
eourt. It is mute and deserted at this 
hour of the day. The concierge who is 
drowsing in her lodge, a cat upon her 


knee, pays no heed to you as you pass; 


the dingy cobbler in his glass-windowed 


booth does not lift his head. He sits 
bent over his work in the smoky light 
of a petroleum lamp; with sharp taps of 
the hammer he resoles a deformed shoe. 


It is dark in the old court; only for a 


short time, when the sun is in mid- 
heaven, does the sunlight strike down 
into it; and then hour by hour the day 


fades into 
Plotinus 
light. 


that nameless obscurity which 
beautiful than 
Beneath your feet are stone flags; 


deemed more 


on four sides rise the many-windowed 
walls of discolored stueco. How many 
rooms there are behind the windows, how 
many people in the rooms, it were not 
easy to say. The old walls hide the 


mystery of life: they tell nothing of the 
and uniform 
born within them. 
bourgeois 


anonymous generations 


Only you know that 
respectability 


dwells on the 


r and 


opyright, 1908, by Harpe 


rds 





of Paris 
THOMPSON 


s, and that, stair stair, 


toward the 


the 


lower floor upon 
inder 
of 


faces of poor men look 


pove rty 
the 
the 


down. 


garrets 
from windows 
the 


Paris has never quite lost that wide 


root ; narrow 


mansarde 
which character 
> the 


many 


classes 


interweaving of 


ized it in the middle ages roof 


Same 
poor, in 


And so the 


eovers rich and an an 


cient quarter. quadrangular 


building forms a village, set tier upon 
tier, of which the court is, as it were, 
the centre—the village square. You 
may think of the great city itself as 


made up of many thousands of these six 


tiered villages, mean or splendid, old or 


new. Together they make up the col- 
lective soul of Paris. (It is impossi 
ble in one lifetime to know the soul 
of Paris; it is a fabulous monster of 


shadow and myth, of metal and stone 
and crowds. ) 

As the old court, while 
the artist sketches a bit that has pleased 


him, 


vou linger it 


there comes a man with a hurdy- 


a dog. Tle plays a tune once 


gurdy and 


popular in the drawing-room 


olie, 


anode 


eles 


belle 


J OuUus 


oO, m 


81 


a blonde 


of 
off rural things. 


a song youth and love and far 


One after another the 


windows open; women lean out, their 
arms on the sills; in a moment the 
children have gathered—running in from 
the street, clattering down the dark 


stairs,—and, two by two, they dance on 
flags. 


windows. 


ithe timeworn 
the 


A few pennies fall 


from By way of thanks 


Brothers 
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THE HOTEL SULLY, ONCE THE 


the hurdygurdy man grinds out another 
tune; then he limps away. To be sure, 
he is not a fair type of the “court 
musician.” Often they come in threes 
and fours, with harps and violins; and 
a woman in the dress of Savoy sings the 
olé songs of her province. They may 
not sing or play in the streets; and the 
courts of these foursquare buildings are 
the music rooms of the people. The poor 
musician limps away—a lean ghost of 
a man, all hair and rags; and at his 
heels the draggled cur—a cur all dirt 
and dejection, his muddy tail drooping 


HOME OF THE GREAT DUKE 


And the artist, who has queer gleams of 
insight into life, says, “ Have you noticed 
that the suffering animal is almost al- 
ways the reflection of a man who suffers ?” 

You had not noticed it, but the more 
you think of it, the truer it seems; 
everywhere, going the country roads or 
walking the city streets, you have met 
those victims of life—a wretched man 
keeping company with a wretched ani- 
mal. It is almost like a grim, natural 
law; as though that gaunt dog, slinking 
at heel, were a veritable prolongation of 
the beggar’s personality, a part of his 
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unhappy destiny—as though the poor man 
and his dog were one. 

“ Hé. la-bas, Monsieur lUartiste!” 

The hurdygurdy man halts under the 
arch (where the iron lantern swings) 
and waits for you. 

‘A glass of wine, Monsieur l’artiste 
He touches his old hat. 
Across the way is the 
es Cochers”’—a little restaurant where 


9 
‘Dp 
R ndezvous 


hoiled beef may be had and a vin gris 
not wholly unworthy. And while the 
hurdygurdy man eats and drinks, you 
feed beef into his adumbration—the dog. 
You wonder where they come from 
what fantastic existence they lead, wan- 
dering from court to court of the city 
of stucco and stone, questing pennies, 
while the children dance on the flags and 
women lean from the windows. He is 
taciturn, but when he 

does speak, his words 
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his poor dumb way he sheds a few fleas 
upon you and wags his muddy tail. Then 
he follows his ragged master. 

These are simple adventures; they come 
to you unsought—as all things worth 
while do—as you go with the artist 
through the ancient streets. His inter- 
est is in old doorways and winding stair- 
cases and monolithic steps rising at the 
back of some dingy court. These things 
have a charm for you also, but they are 
not to be put in words. And while he 
sketches the blackened walls and roofs, 
or the twisted iron of a gateway, your 
interest wanders away to the people for 
whom the buildings are merely back- 
ground and frame. A tall girl brings her 
handeart up to the curb of the street. [1 
is laden with flowers—violets and whit 


narcissuses, jacinths and gillyflowers. 








are those of an edu 
eated man. 

“Things go from bad 
to worse, I had a good 
companion. He played 
the violin, and together 
we did very well.” 

“He is dead?” 

“No, no,” says the 
musician, and his eyes 
brighten; “he had a 
great piece of good 
luck.” 

“What good luck?” 

“ He had both his legs 
crushed by a motor om 
nibus—and the company 
pays him a weekly pen- 
sion—aussi il ne fait 
plus les cours!” 

The good luck of be- 
ing crippled for life and 
getting thus a few pen- 
nies a week! You had 
never thought of that 
way of happiness. And 
you feel that you have 
had a glimpse, at once 
grotesque and tragic, of 
the lives of those who 
‘do the courts.” Would 
it be right to wish him, 
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too, a “ great piece of 
good luck os The dog 


is full of gratitude; in OLD DOORWAYS AND STAIRCASE IN AN ANCIENT STREET 



















“ Fleurissez-vous, mesdames, fleurissez 
vous! 

And the little milliner who passes, a 
bandbox in her hand, stops to buy a two 
sus buneh of flowers; she pins it on 
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weeks ago from his hill country there 
were twice as many. And the survivors 
are lean and worn from the long journey. 
They plod along the noisy street, gloomily 
unconcerned. Always the goatherd blows 
his shrill galou 
het, From the 















won | high houses and 
the old eourts 
come the nurse 
maids and “ lit- 
tle mothers” 
with cups and 


-_ 


bowls: for goat’s 
milk is given to 
children in this 
part of the 


world. The 
goats range 
: themselves so- 


ee ee tae eo - 
nal 


ae 


berly by thi 


curb while they 
are being milk- 
ed; then the 
herd pockets his 


— 


pennies and 
blows his rustic 
flute—ite capel- 
lace! There is 
something queer 
and idyllie about 
the little troup 


‘ 2 

ze as winding its way 

y through the 
By crowded — streets. 


A pastoral verse, 
half forgotten, 
Virgilian, comes 
back to mind; 
how does it 


of 


oO 











NEAR THE RUE DAUPHINE 


her poor dress and laughs and goes her 
way. Then far down the street you hear 
the shrill flute of the goatherd. He is 
whistling an old hill tune of Auvergne. 
A moment later you see him: a tall fel- 
low, in mountain dress —blue_ blouse, 
blue cap, boots of raw leather. Over his 
shoulder hangs a whip, which he_ never 
uses. Ahead of him marches his little 
troop of milk goats. There are only 
seven of them now. When he set out 


Ite meae. felix 


quondam pe 


cus, ate capella. 


I remember 
visiting the old prison of Mazas years 
ago, when it was already half de 
molished. Men with picks had let the 
daylight into the. grim court. The 
doors were down; the cells were open. 
And that was interesting. The walls 
were veritably tattooed with hearts 
and poesies, with serawled daggers and 
threats and hopeless words—and names, 
names, names! 


lundreds of names, 
and thousands. Thus all the sad crim- 
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inals who had lodged there in the years, 
and were known only by numbers, had 
the their 
against that degrading anonymity. 
what the fact that 
old stones and 
and be filled 


kind of criminal magnetism. <A 


mace one protest in power 


And 
the 


wo “] 


was eurious 
the 


seemed to 


was 
prison very 
iron with a 


miasma 


of crime dripped from the walls; 
impalpable and chill, along the 


it ere pt, 


black 


THE DRAGON 


corridors. It though all thes 
of Cain, vagabonds, evildoers, had 
left there a little of their rebellion against 
life. 


tists 


Was 


sons 


It is a modern theory of the scien- 
that the 
rious chemical products. 
of 
the human 
of 
or beast, 


passions precipitate va- 
The gray sedi- 
from 
breath, and the brown sedi- 
to 


of 


ment sorrow has been extracted 


administered again 


they 


ment anger; 


man evoke emotions 





THE STATELY COURT OF THE PALAIS ROYAL 
sadness or rage. Think, then, how 
chemically saturated with criminal im- 


pulses the old prisons must be. And the 
ancient which a thousand 
years haye prayed, may not be merely 

Surely, too, the courts of Paris 
taken on the color of humanity. 
What is impure and sombre cannot be 
better by whitewash. It must be 
made over again by better lives. There 
is an old court in the Passage du Com- 
merce at No. 9 It the place 
Dr. Guillotin experimented on 
hopeless sheep with his “ philanthropic 
machine for 


churches, in 


stone. 
have 


made 


was 
where 
decapitating ” undesirable 
citizens; there, too, is the shop where 
Marat, in a dressing gown “ trimmed with 
imitation panther skin,” published his 
journal of blood and mud. The other 
Marat’s door was tacked up a 
paper notice; it read: 


day on 


On demande des petites mains pour fleurs 
et plumes. 


“Tittle hands wanted for flowers and 
feathers "—and along the street and into 
the court went a flock of girls, laughing 


and chattering, with bits of feathers and 





flower petals in their tumbled hair. Gen- 
erations of youthful activity—of cheerful 
Parisian toil and thrift—have, I am 
sure, destroyed forever the old sediments 
of wrath and revolt! The little flower- 
makers have renovated with laughter and 
labor the dark home of Marat. And the 
courts of Paris, if they be old, have 
this double interest—of daily, familiar 
life, seen against a background of vio- 
lent history. Sometimes you ean only 
surmise what things were done therein. 
There is the Court of the Dragon; it 
has no history that I know; it has only 
the charm of deciduous things. The 
dust of time lies thick upon it, but it 
is anonymous dust. In dirt and disorder 
the ancient court is falling into deeay. 
Its inhabitants wear the many-colored 
livery of poverty—rags; and from the 
neighboring street of the Dragon the 
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THE COURTYARDS OF 


art students come to paint the 

dingv doorways, the broken skyline, the 

blackened chimneys. It is the poor man’s 
ome and the painter’s playground. 

Yonder Victor Hugo lived once, and from 

his windows looked down on the poor 
en and their 


that he made 
ugh money to 
bring up his own 
‘amily in luxury. 
[ am always haunt- 
ed by that ironie 
contrast when I 
1d the pathetie 
books of the world, 
whether they be the 
hooks of Dickens or 
Richepin or Gorki. 
And the 
would not down 
I watched the art 


thought 


ist transmuting int ) 
erty stricken court 
and the lean hag 
L doorway. 
Pe rhaps that has 
always been true; 
for the painters, as 
for the writers, the 
poor ar a “sub 
ject ”"—to be put 
into rhyme or This dra 
prose, into picture 
or play. <A _ few 
draggled fow!s are scratching in the 
gutter. Sparrows run to and fro, flut- 
ter, chirp—they have a slangy song with 
a sort of revolutionary refrain which 
they repeat in chorus now and _ then. 
They are the birds of Paris, its streets 
and courts. (And the birds of a city 
are—you might say—its winged symbols; 
vhen you think of Smyrna you see a 
Hight of vultures; Moscow has its monk- 
ish rooks of the Kremlin; Venice its 
pigeons of St. Mark’s; and the black 
swans of the Djurgarden are part of 
your memory of Stockholm.) Anyway, 
the Parisians love birds, being them- 
selves birdlike. One day, while the artist 
was sketching in the Place des Vosges— 
that silent and melancholy garden sur- 
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rounded by faded houses of brick and 
stone l had word with a birdseller in 


a street near by; it may have been the 


Street of the Frank Burgesses. There 
vas a crowd about her shop: the little 
iressmaker’s apprentice in her seant 


ES VOSGES NCE THE PRIDE OF PARIS 


black skirt and red waist, the usual flat 
box on her arm; the errand boy, an un- 
failing friend of idleness; the old shop- 
keeper, a wooden pipe in his mouth—and 
one and all they stared at the tiny cages 
filled with wonderful birds. There were 
bullfinches, 
these were commonplace. What was 


goldfinches, canaries; but 
worth seeing were the gaudy birds in the 
top rows of cages; they were of all colors 
and glorious—some half red, half green, 
some spotted with gold, some with car 
mine wings and saffron colored tails, 
some with malachite bodies and blue 
heads: it was as though the good dame 
had caged a seore of rainbows. I stood 
wondering from what tropie they had 
come. Suddenly one of them began to 
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sing—-oh, an angry little song, slangy 
and coarse!—and the others joined in; 
it sounded like a strike meeting; and then 
I knew that the fantastic tropical birds 
were merels painted sparrows, gutter 
birds of Paris. Frank little democrats, 


arches and old trees. It is now the 
property of the Vicomtesse du Chatel; 
in other days it was a royal residence. 
The winsomest figure that wandered 
there, under the elms, was that of Du- 
barry. With her went her black boy 

Zamor—a capering lit- 





tle monster, half ape, 














half dwarf. (The hour 
she was taken to the 
guillotine he squatted 
on the floor of what 
had been her home and 
drank an awful toast 
to the * pretty head 
that’s falling into the 
egg basket”; a tragic 
monster!) While the 
artist worked there one 
afternoon, and I, in 
holy idlenc Ss, looked 
on, a barber came from 
across the way. He 
had a curled beard, 
and a comb was stuck 
in his shock of black 
hair. 

‘La Dubarry,” he 
said, “ah, there was a 
woman to turn a king’s 
head! Quelle femme! 
I have a bust of her 
over in my shop—a 
veritable work of art.” 

“Is it old?” aske 


the artist, who has a 


lust for possessing old 











and beautiful things. 





WHERE IRVING LODGED—No, 4 RUE DU MONT THABOR It is an antique 


they were angry and ashamed at finding 
themselves tricked out in these clown- 
ish disguises. 

“Are you going to buy nothing?” the 
birdseller asked. 

“No; I do not belong to the quarter.” 
That was excuse enough; one is ex- 
pected to be loyal to one’s quarter; and 
as I strolled back to the Place des Vosges 
I thought that these painted sparrows 
were symbols in their way of the folk 
of Paris. They typify the boulevards. 


In the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, at No. 
168, there is an old palace with a huge 
circular court, with old gates and old 


work of art,” said the 

barber. “TI inherited 
it from my father. Would you like to 
inspect it? I am at your service.” 

So we crossed the street to the shop. 
With all the pride in the world he point- 
ed to the window, where, amid brushes 
and bottles, was a smiling wax head with 
a wig of yellow hair. 

“La Dubarry,” he said, solemnly; he 
was a kindly little barber, but his no- 
tions of art were primitive. He followed 
us back to the court and stood at my 
elbow and talked—a quaint little man, 
all hair and comb and gesticulation. 

“Tlow long has that woman _ been 
dead?” he demanded. “ Perhaps a hun- 
dred years; perhaps more. And here are 









tewdP rade isn? 









































OLD GATES, OLD ARCHES, AND OLD 


you and I talking about her as though 
she had just gone into the house. 
Thousands of people have died since 

it may be millions; we don’t care for 


them any more than the stubble we shave 
off a wnan’s chin. C’ est dréle, n’est-ce pas? 
The thing I value most is her bust, which 
I have old father 


and he, too, prized that bust more than 


inherited from my 
anything else; and your American friend 
comes from ‘ Nevviork’ to make a pie- 
the courtyard she used to walk 
about in; and there’s a book I’ve heard 


ture of 


of written wholly about her. Now tell 
me why! Thousands of poor women are 
forgotten—why should you and I and 


your friend remember the Dubarry ?” 
Vo. CXVI.—No. 695.—82 








WANDERED 


TREES, WHERE DUBARRY 


I told the barber I did not know; he 
took the comb out of his hair and tapped 
his teeth with it. 

‘It interests me—lI’ve often thought 
of it,” he went on; “and you will think 
f it, As an 


ordinary thing you do not care any more 


ri too, if vou read history. 
for historical people than vou do for a 
hair of Then 
about the Dubarry, and tears come to 


your eyes. 


your beard. vou read 


“Fame falls where it will.” 
“T’d like to have it fall on 


the barber; he put the comb back in his 


me,” said 


brush of hair and went over to look at 
the artist’s approvingly. It 
an old train of thought he had started; 


work was 





























IN THE RUE 


and it is, in fact, very hard to say why 
certain men and women loom so big in 
history. For instance, Benjamin Frank- 
lin has caught the faney of France. 
Paris has named a street after him, has 
given him a park and set up his statue 
therein. The other day an old house was 
put up for sale. It stands in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, at No. 26 of the 
rue de Penthiévre, not far from the 
rond-point of the Champs Elysées. It has 
been inhabited by many notable people 

for instance, Napoleon and Josephine, 
ITortense de Beauharnais, Lucien Bona- 
parte; now the Parisians did not think 
these folk worth considering. Only one 
name was written on that house—the 
name of Benjamin Franklin; and above 
the name is a medallion with his portrait 
in stone. Fame falls as it will. 

The court is the integer of Parisian 
life. So shrewd an observer as Wash- 
ington Irving pointed out that fact near- 


DE Bac 


ly a hundred years ago. He lodged, you 
may remember, at No. 4 in the rue du 
Mont Thabor. The gray, undistin 
guished house is quite unchanged to-day. 
What interested him most was the court. 
It exhibited for the old traveller the es- 
sential ways of Paris. The old court has 
changed in kind; that is all. Of the Palais 
Royal you may say the same thing 
that it was once the Vanity Fair of all 
the world, gay and bad, brilliant and 
perverse; almost all the people of the 
Comédie Humaine traversed, at some 
time or other, its stately courts. 

Who was it said the story of Paris is 
written in the hieroglyphic courts? His- 
tory is written there, and romance, and 
the almost imperceptible facts of daily 
life. The court is, in fact, an exact 
symbol of French civilization. Wash- 
ington Irving was content to study that 
one court in the rue du Mont Thabor: 
and he was quite right. 
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OMETIMES, in spite of himself, a 
S smile would flash over Elder Perry’s 

face, although he was in the pulpit, 
if he happened to catch his wife’s eye. 

Those of the congregation who felt 
they had no other way of getting to 
heaven than through the Elder’s good 
offices thought the smile a beam of blessed 
light; those of the opposition wondered 
what ailed the man. But the opposition 
was very small, and usually contented it 
self with fighting Jonah’s whale, and 
Genesis, and Kings in general. 

But Mrs. Perry knew that in the in 
stant of the smile the Elder’s glance had 
fallen on Mrs. Means, with her little 
girl’s head resting in sleep on her shoul- 
der, suddenly glaring at Mrs. Warner as 
if she had just remembered how she hated 
her, and Mis. Warner, with her little 
boy beside her, glaring back again as if 
she had hated Mrs. Means all along. 

“Fact is,’ said Miss Mahala Brooks, 
“the two women each wanted ter hev 
t’other one’s husband before they was 
married at all, and didn’t want the hus- 
band they did hev. Sounds awfle, don’t 
it? They useter be thick as peas in a 
pod w’en they was gels—wore each other’s 
gownds till you couldn’t tell t’other from 
which. Puts me in mind of an old song: 


* 'There’s some folks allers moans a bit 
About the man they didn’t git, 
But I think we needn’t make a fuss 
If the man we don’t want didn’t git us.” 


“ Come, come now, Miss Mahaly! I’m 
surprised.” 

“ An’ there’s Thirzy, just as white and 
delicate like as John Means was, an’ Mis’ 
Warner looking her over as ef she was 
fairly hungry for her an’ couldn’t keep 
her hands off’n her; an’ there’s Jo growin’ 
up the spit and image of Josiah Warner, 
tall an’ straight, ’ith a black eye like a 
half burned coal, an’ Mis’ Means stealin’ 
looks at him an’ feelin’ he’d orter be hern. 


Sing’lar w’at made both them men die 


A Change 


BY HARRIET PRE 


of Heart 
SCOTT SPOFFORD 


so early. “Iwarn’t becos they was mis- 
mated; for they was suited. Mis’ Means 
might ’a’ be’n a reel good wife ter the 
right one. As it was, I s’pose she done 
her duty, I do’no’. But the black she 
put on for John was beautiful. She give 
a good deal of attention to it, an’ hemmed 
the crapes herself. Sometimes I thought 

Josiah dyin’ near the same time—that 
the black was reely more for Josiah. But 
you ean’t look inter people’s feelin’s. 
They kep’ dark. On’y every Sabbath in 
the meetin’-hus you ean see Mis’ Means 
lookin’ an’ longin’ at little Jo, an’ Mis’ 
Warner’s face as good as sayin’ that 
Thirzy’d be’n stole in her cradle. *’Tain’t 
as ef they didn’t keer for their own, 
eyther. Mis’ Means loves her Thirzy to 
distraction,—’pears to; an’ Mis’ Warner 
useter raise the neighborhood ef Jo 
bumped his head. But they wouldn’t 
miss goin’ ter meetin’ Sabbaths, rain or 
shine, so’s ter hate each other a little 
wuss, an’ see them childern that looks so 
like their fathers. It’s kinder immoral. 
They don’t speak, you know.” 

“All the same,” said the Elder—he 
had but lately come to the place and 
was becoming acquainted with the peo- 
ple—“*T am ashamed of smiling. I don’t 
know how I could 
lives spoiled i” 

“Oh, I guess Josiah an’ John’s all 
right.” 

“Well, we must see what we can do 
for the others. It’s not wholesome to live 
in hate. Poisons the blood. I don’t 
know, Miss Mahaly,” he added presently, 
with a shrewd glance. “T hope we have- 


It is tragedy. Four 


n’t heen gossiping.” 

“Land, Elder! W’en you’ve be’n in 
the woods as long as I hey, you'll find it’s 
bread an’ meat ter hear about folks!” 

“Well, well,” said the Elder, as he 
“it seems to be a need of 
human nature. Even the South Sea 
Islander has his Talking Man.” 

The cart path turned to the right across 


went his way, 
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a piece of woods where the sun fell 
through the emerald depths in shafts 
of green light, and the good man of- 
fered thanks in his heart for the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the hour. At the end 
he path he found Mrs. Warner sit- 
ting on het doorste Pp. shelling peas, 
vhile Jo was splitting kindlings at the 
( Hopping blo« K. 

“Tle won't let me,” said Mrs. Warner, 
apologetically. 

‘I should hope not,” said the Elder. 

“Come right in, Elder,’ she said, 
bustling her peas out of the way. And 
the Elder found himself in a big room 
where the pine wood walls had turned the 
color of a chestnut, and where patch- 
work quilts swung as curtains and parti 
tions —a_ place full of golden brown 
shadows, with an atmosphere, as the sun 
came in, half cheer, half melancholy. 

“What handsome quilts!” said the 
Elder 

‘P’r’aps they be, though I do say it,” 
she replied, wiping off a chair. “I was 
pertic lar about the piece Ss. I like ter 
keep it bright an’ pleasant for the boy. 
There ain’t nothin’ more heart’nin’ than 
colors W’en he gits big enough he means 
ter finish off the house inside. But as ’tis, 

you see,” 

“T see,” said the Elder. “And how 
do you earry on the farm? It’s a pretty 
big farm.” 

“Oh, on sheers. The deacon works it 
by the halves. He thinks he’d orter hev 
half the eggs, tew. But I drawed the 
line at eggs. Bime-by Jo would take it 
over himself.” 

“ Tle’s a fine boy.” 

“Ain’t he now! An’ he thinks his 
mother stood roun’ w’en the world was 
mack 

“Tle’s about the age of little Thirzy 
Means, ain’t he?” 

“Who?” said Mrs. Warner, drawing 
herself up a trifle. “No. He’s consider- 
‘ble older. Though I spose her mother Il 
be for makin’ Thirzy out younger ’n ’s 
right. There ain’t no dependence on 
Mis’ Means.” 

“ Thirzy’s a niece child.” 

“Ef *twarn’t fer her mother. But you 
ean’t make silk out’n cotton.” 

“T saw Mrs. Means at meeting. She 
didn’t seem like that.” 

“No. You’d sav butter wouldn’t melt 


in her mouth. But you'll excuse me, 
Elder. I don’t need ter hear nothin’ 


about Mis’ Means.” 


“T’m afraid said the Elder, “ that 
that isn’t real Christian feeling.” 

“T know it. But I ain’t no reason to 
love her. She kep’ me out o’ heaven 
here, and I spose she'll keep me out o’ 
heaven there!” 

“Poh! poh!’ said the Elder. “ No- 
body ean do that but you yourself. You’d 
better kiss and be friends, you two.” 

“There ain’t no Judas in me. W’en 
[ take a seut I speak right out. Kind- 
er warm, walkin’ thru the woods. V1} 
fetch a tumbler o’ rosb’ry s’rub. It’s 
reel ceoolin’.” 

The Elder retraced his steps through 
the wood, a little downhearted. Ile was 
afraid he had a task beyond his powers. 
As he eressed a swampy spot an exquisite 
perfume stole along the way, and he saw 
an azalea bush lifting its white blossoms 
beside him. He stopped to breathe the 
delicious air a minute. “ Flower,” Le 
said, “you are preaching me a little ser- 
mon. Here you are, cut as fine as the 
fine rays of the stars of heaven, and hid 
in the forest, without fruit for bird and 
with little honey for the bee, just because 
the Lord loves beauty. And if He takes 
such eare for you, fashioning you so 
delicately and sweetly, surely He will take 
as much for these troublesome souls 
of ours.” And he went on, somewhat 
cheered by his faney. 

The Elder found Mrs. Means at the 
other end of the cart path. Her small 
house was half covered with trained 
honeysuckle and sweetbrier; she herself 
looked something like a withered honey- 
suckle flower. She was teaching little 
Thirzy to sew. 

“T take this reel kind in you, Elder,” 
she said. “ Set right down, an’ let me git 
you a palm leaf fan. I don’t s’pose you'd 
keer fer jes’ a thimbleful o’ my cherry 
bounce? It’s rether heatin’.” 

“No, no.” said the Elder. “I had 
some shrub over at Mrs. Warner’s.” HH: 
saw Mrs. Means bridle and toss her head. 
“She has a hard time, the poor woman!” 
he said. “She isn’t left so forehanded 
as some,” and he glanced about the little 
room with its wax flowers and a chromo 
framed in shells. 


“ 


I guess she don’t have no harder time 
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THIRZY REPEATED ONE HYMN AND THEN ANOTHER 























A CHANGE 


‘n she deserve s.”’ was the reply. “ But 
we don’t speak her name in this house, 
Elder. How'd you find old Mis’ Car 
ter? She’s be’n a long time steppin’ 
acrost Jordan. Seems reely as ef. she 


warn’t willin’. 


Mrs. Me ans. 


Few of us are 


It’s a 
so un- 
loath to leave it.” 

shinin’ shores?” asked 


‘T often set 


‘Few of us 
ful 
vrat ful as le 

‘Not for 
Mrs. 
ponde r 


t. All in gre 


are, 
world. 
it to he 
those 
Means, demurely. and 


od Mrs. Means. All 


time, 


n good time. Pe rhaps when we're fit 
| read How sweet your honey 
ns 

SLICK l¢ 
‘You think so? It smells to me a 


little like ginger, and puts me in mind 0’ 


hings co¢ kin’. And I’m SE ch a poor hand 
it my victuals—” 

The Elder laughed. “Come here, 
Thirzy,.” he said then, “and let me hear 


And 
nod and 
| 


that little hymn you were singing. 


der her mother’s 
Thirzy 


and anothe - till, seeing that 


beckoning 


repeated one hymn ane 
another 
ad not time to hear the whole hymn- 
Elder said good-by. 

Her mother took Thirzy in her lap 
and kissed her. “ You did it reel pretty,” 


she said. “ You’re Mother 


learned them to you.” 


hook, the 


OR, 


mother’s dear. 


‘You’re not very happy,” said Mrs. 
Perry to her husband that evening, as 
they sat at their door looking down 


dark glades of the wood in the 


the 
starlight 
‘No I’m 


eall low in 


Miss 


mind,” he 


Mahala would 
replied. aes | 


to take the venom out 


what 
my 
don’t se any way 
of the hearts of those two women.” 

* God find she said, 
laving her hand on his arm. “ With you 
helping Him.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful thing to feel that 
God ealls on us to help Hin, isn’t it?’ 
said the Elder. 

But a few days later the Elder, walking 
again through the wood to the other sid 
of his 
through the green spaces what he might 
little wild woodland 

He paused to look, 
and saw Jo, with his trousers rolled above 
the with her 


will out a way,” 


wide parish, saw at a distance 


have taken for 


creatures of faéry. 


knee, and Thirzy, skirts 


pinned up, dancing in the shallow brook 
and throwing the water over each other 
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i handfuls, with shrieks of 
laughter. “ ] the Lord is doing it 


vithout help from me,” he 


ruess 


said, as he 


But if that were so, when a dozen years 
of the Elder’s pastorate had gone ther 
was no outward indication of it,—only 


the two children, who had played together 
n the brook without their mx 
looked at 


t he meeting house, the 


thers know 


ing it, now each other across 


young with 
his be ld, dark glance, and the 
the swift blush that answered it. 
Mrs. Me 
withered honeysuckl 


Mrs. Warner 


brown, and sparkling at every point with 


man 
other with 
But the 
like 


flowe1 than he- 


mothers 
th 
if 


ore, and 


ans a little more 


almost nut 


her electric force—-sat up as defiant as 
ever. The sting and smart of the original 
vI might have long since ceased, but 
he feeling it had made remained. 
Thirzy Means!” said her mother 
“Who was that come hom h you fum 
meetin’ to-night ?” 
“Why, mother—’ making time by 


up again, 
isible in thie 


had been 


dropping her hat and picking it 
the crimson of her face invi 
where her 
ing out behind the 
“Who was it, 
sistent tone there was no 
‘It was Jo.” 
lo who?” 
“ There 


but 


mother 
blinds 


> 


Thirzy ¢ 


room 





with an in 


And 


mother, in 


the re 


all 


but one Jo. 
one Jo for 


isn’t 
isn’t 
he world!” eried th 
“ My land!” 
ll T’ve 
for you! Takin’ 
mouth 
hed to hev 
a-killin’ me, 


bursting 


gasped the moth r 
After all 


bread out’n my 


be’n thru! I’ve done 
; } the 
gownd you ever 
this! Oh, you're 
a-killin’ of me!” And 
sobs, of which Thirzy, 
first failed to 


Mrs. Means pre sently began 


an’ makin’ every 
it come ter 
you're 
into 
pained and bewildered, at 


take notice % 


laugh, and then to seream, and then 
to sob and gurgle again. And all that 
Thirzy could do was to run for Miss 
Mahala, who happened to be the next 


ne ighbor. a mile 
“Oh. 
coming back breathless, and 
still the air. 
dearest mother, don’t! I didn’t 
I don’t didn’t 


won’t do nothin’ you don’t want me to 


a quarter of away. 
Thirzy, 
finding her 
“ Don’t! 


mother, mother!” eried 


mother beating 
know 
mean—I 


know now—I 
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do! I—I—” Sut Mrs. Means. still 
sobbed and laughed and screamed and 
scuttled. 

“Them high-strikes!” said Miss Maha- 
la, contemptuously. “ There ain’t nothin’ 
so good for ’em as b’ilin’ water. You jes’ 
put some sticks an’ paper an’ a hull sheet 
0’ matches together, Thirzy, an’ git some 
water het sealdin’. We'll pour it down 
her throat ef we hev ter take a funnel!” 

“ Oh, where am I?” moaned Mrs. Means, 
through a subsiding sob. “ What has hap- 
pened? Oh, Thirzy, [I do’no’ but what 
I’m a-dyin’. I’m a-dyin’,—an’ then you 
ean hev things yer own way. Your poor 
old mother 

“Youre feelin’ some better, Mis’ 
Means,” said Miss Mahala. 

“P’r’aps so. A little mite. I don’t 
think there’ll be no need—” 

“Oh, mother, I never meant,—I 
won't F 

“You be still, Thirzy,” said Miss Ma- 
hala, still holding the matches in her 
hand. “Don’t go to makin’ no prom- 
acral 

“Oh, but I never thought to see her so 
put about!” exclaimed Thirzy. “ And 
Jo would be sech a good son to you, 
mother 

Mrs. Means began to gasp again. 

“Never mind, mother, dear little 
mother!” eried Thirzy, in an agony. 
“T’ll tell him to go! I will! But, oh, 
it will break my heart!” And then 
Thirzy was erying. 

“ Sakes!” said Miss Mahala. “ Two on 
’em on my han’s. Thirzy! You stop! 
Leave off! You’ve got more sense 

“She’s promised,” said Mrs. Means, 
feebly. “ You’ve promised, Thirzy. An’ 
you’ve allers kep’ your promises. te- 
member, you’ve promised. I guess I'll go 
to bed, ef I can make out to git there.” 

“T’ll help you, mother!” And with her 
arm about her mother, who swayed a lit- 
tle more than was necessary, Thirzy led 
her up the narrow stairs. 

“T sha’n’t be with you long,” she said, 
tearfully, as Thirzy helped her undress. 
“My own mother died at jes’ my age. I 
mind how I felt about every triflin’ thing 
I done. Though *twarn’t much, I see now, 
—for I mos’ worshipped the groun’ she 
walked on, an’ it’s be’n a gre’t comfort 
to me that I did. But I wanter spare 
you even thet. Kiss me, Thirzy.” 


“There! And there, mother dear! 
And Ill tell Jo to go,’—her voice break- 
ing. And having bathed her mother’s 
face in the Cologne water, kept this dozen 
years or more for show, and having shut 
out the moonlight and left her quiet and 
falling asleep, Thirzy went to see Miss 
Mahala safely to her own door. 

“You can tell him to go,” said Miss 
Mahala. “ But it don’t foller that he’s 
a-goin’. Tl set the Elder onto her, an’ 
then we'll see. Yes, you may come half- 
way; not a step furder. It’s bright moon- 
light, an’ there’s my Tige barkin’ to it. 
Thirzy—oncet I was jes’ sech a fool as 
vou be. And it’s lef? me high an’ dry 
and alone. It’s nights like this brings it 
all back to me. The breath of the honey- 
suckle and the wild rose ain’t no sweeter’n 
I thinked my life was ter be. There 
ain’t no sense in breakin’ two hearts fer 
one. Who’s that? Sakes alive, ef ’tain’t 
Jo Warner! Lor’, how you secairt me! 
Now, Thirzy, you go slow!” And Miss 
Mahala picked up her skirts and ran on 
as if Tige were expecting her and she 


must not keep him waiting. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Jo. 
“What are you goin’ slow about ?” 

“Oh, Jo! Mother—I’ve had to prom- 
ise mother,—I—I thought she was dyin’,” 
began Thirzy. And then, her knees fail- 
ing, she sank upon the dry grass, hid- 
ing her face with her hands and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

In a moment Jo had eaught her up. 
“Thirzy, my love, my little -wife!” he 
was whispering. 

“Oh no, I never can be that— I’ve 
promised mother—” 

“You mean you set more by her than 
you do by me!” She knew, although she 
could not see, how his eyes flashed in 
the moonlight. 

“Oh, no, no, never! It’s diff’runt. 
She said I was killin’ her. She said she 
was dyin’. I thought mebbe she was. 
She—she’s my mother, vou know.” 

“Dashed if I don’t!” said Jo. 

“And I’ve promised her to tell you 


to go—” 


“Go? You an’ me can’t part,” he said, 
still holding her. “ We’re all the same 
as one. I wouldn’t give a cent for life 
*thouten the hope of you. An’ you ain’t 
a-goin’ ter kill me tew, be ye?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know w’at to do,” moaned 
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A CHANGE 
Thirzy. “Only—only you must go, Jo! 
And she clung to him so that it was quite 
impossible for him to go. 

“Tere.” said Jo. “ Let’s set down an’ 
it quiet like.” And side by side, with 
s arms about her, and her head upon 


his shoulder, they sat on a mossy log in 
lusk of the trees and gazed now 
nto the gloom of the green aisles, wher 
he light fell on this leaf and on that, 
turning them into great white flowers, 
nd now into the depths of sky where 
the moon sailed low. Far off the dogs 

f distant farms answered Tige and one 
another with faint bayings, and a bird 
trilled a snatch of song as if it wok 
from sleep and dreamed off again. And 
then it was so still they might have heard 
the dew gather. 

They sat there till the spell of the 
dark and cool tranquillity entered their 
souls, and their lips clung together in 
long tender kisses. 

‘Now,” said Jo, “you’ve told me to 

But I belong to you and you to me; 
ind we'll stay content with that for a 
spell, an’ give her time to think it over 
an’ simmer down. An’ then I'll come an’ 
talk ’ith her.” And still in the shadow 
of the trees he watched her to her door. 

“That vou, Thirzy?” said her mother, 
dreamily. “ You see Miss Mahaly home ? 
I’ve hed an awfle dream. I dreamt you 
was with Jo Warner in the wood 

‘T was, mother,” said Thirzy. “ And 
[ told him w’at I] promised you L would. 
It didn’t do any good.” 

‘T should thought he’d hed more sper 
rit. But—I guess he'll come to it. I 
didn’t expee’ he’d take it easy to fust. 


The re, now, I can go to sleep ( legant.” 


But Jo Warner never had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Mrs. Means. “ You 
see,” said Miss Mahala, as she and Mrs. 
Perry stood together, “a person can take 
a reel bad cold, ef *tis on a summer’s 
night, a-hoppin’ out’n a warm bed an’ 
runnin’ barefoot thru the dew, sorter 
spyin’ like. An’ Miss Means hedn’t no 
staminy, an’ pneumony acts quick. Looks 
reel nat’ral, don’t she? She’d admire ter 
see herself. Pity. Thirzy’s all brok« 
down nussin’. W’en Mis’ Means was fust 
took, she ses, ses she, ‘ Ef I’m a-goin’ ter 
pass away, I s’pose I better forgive Ann 
Warner; but ef I git well,’ ses she, ‘I 
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do’no’. An’ then, jes’ before the last, 
she riz up an’ w’ispers, ‘ P’r’aps I'd bet 
ter take it back.’ Thirzy’s ear was to 
her mouth. ‘Take what back, mother? 
ses she. But Mis’ Means never spoke 
agin. I expec’ Thirzy ‘ll allers think of 
her mother as one of the saints let down. 
An’ them that knows better can let it 
alone. Thirzy’s a-takin’ of it hard. She 
wouldn’t let Jo in w’en he come offe rin’ 
help. But he’s a-comin’ ter the funeral. 
She won’t see him, though. She'll be 


all wrapped in her sorrow an’ my old 


veil. But he’ll stan’ straight as an arrer 
at the feot of the grave. He'll do his 
hull duty jes’ ’s ef he was her marri’d 
husban’. You see. It “ll be a year 0” 
Sundays, though, before he’s that, ’ith 
Thirzy feelin’ her mother’s words about 
him was a special reverlation.” 

It was quite as Miss Mahala said. 
Thirzy lived alone in her little nest. If 
she saw the sunlight flickering over Jo 
coming down the eart path, her doors and 
windows were closed and locked. Al 
though at night he hoed her tiny garden, 
she took no notice of it. Although by 
and by he dug her potatoes and left them 
in the cellar, and gathered her squashes 
and heaped them in the shed, and picked 
her apples and put them in the next bin 
io the potatoes, she still took no notice 
of it. The winter snows came on, and 
her paths were made, and the logs in 
the wood-house split, and the water left 
to freeze on her doorstone; her face 
never shone on him with a word of thanks 
or of forbidding. When April and May 
came again, the little garden was made, 
as a worshippe r might offer at the shrine 
of an unseen deity. Sometimes in the 
long summer days he surprised her in 
her sunbonnet, hastening through th 
woods on some errand; but she flitted 
past and away like a moth. And some 
times in the nights he came and stood 
where he could half divine her sitting in 
the dark at her open window, as if sh 
vere a part of the starbeams and _ th 
soft night fragrances. He knew just how 
she looked—frail and fair, like the spirit 
of a flower, although he never put it 
into words. And he knew that as _ she 
sat there in the dark all her love was 
going out to him as his went up to her, 
only the hand of her mother like a ter- 
rible mortmain was thrust between them. 











It was clear autumn weather when 
Thirzy left off going to meeting. She 
could not sit there blushing and paling 
and growing faint under Jo’s eyes. 

“Dear me,” said the Elder, “I must 
put an end to this some way.” And he 
went to see Thirzy. 

“Well, Thirzy,” he said, as he sat 
picking at the grapes she had brought 
him, “ what is this I hear? That Jo War- 
ner considers himself engaged to marry 
you, but that you 

“Oh, folks are allers talkin’,” said 
Thirzy. 

“Don’t you think it’s a little hard 
on Jo?” 

“Oh!” eried Thirzy, in a_ transport, 
“ Mis’ Warner wouldn’t let Jo, no way!” 

“ That’s quite beside the question. You 
know, Thirzy,” said the Elder, tenderly, 
“lT’ve known you two since you were 
little children. I’ve watched you and 
loved you and prayed for you. I’ve seen 
you grow up, pretty as a white rose. I’ve 
seen Jo finish off his father’s house in 
the hope of having you in it, seen him 
vork his farm and your garden, too,—a 
first-rate fellow 

“Oh, I know he is!” cried Thirzy, 
bursting into tears. 

“Then what I want to know is why 
you treat Jo so?” And the Elder gazed 
at her as if he had a right to ask. 

“T promised mother—” faltered Thirzy. 

“You promised your mother—?” 

‘To send Jo off. And I did.” 

“Why was that? Why did your moth- 
er obje et to Jo?” 

“She didn’t. Pertikerlily. She—she 
hated Mis’ Warner.” 

“She hated Mrs. Warner?” said the 
Elder, pausing, with his grape suspended. 
“Do you suppose your mother has gone 
to heaven, Thirzy ?” 

“Suppose my mother has gone to 
eried Thirzy, her tears spark- 
ling. “Of course she has! Of course 


heaven ?” 
she has, the dear sufferin’ soul e 

“ And do you suppose there can be any 
hatred in heaven? Your mother can’t 
be in heayen if she is still hating old Mrs. 
Warner. If your mother is in heaven 
as I’m sure I hope she is—she can’t be 
hating anybody. She must be feeling 
kindly even to Mrs. Warner. She must 
be quite willing you should marry Jo, if 
that is for your best happiness and his.” 
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This was a new view of the case. 
Thirzy looked up and far away, as if she 
were trying to penetrate the confines of 
the unknown. It almost seemed as if 
by obeying her mother she were keeping 
her out of heaven. “ But a promise is 
a promise,” she murmured. 

“Your mother can’t be in heaven and 
wish you to keep it,” said the Elder. 
“You made it while she was here, sup- 
posing she was to remain here.  Cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” And he thought 
that if this were sophistry, he must risk 
its being of a pardonable kind. “ As 
it is,” he said, “you are wearing Jo out. 
Well, I guess I'll take this bunch of 
grapes home to Mrs. Perry,” he added, 
after a little. “They’re some sweeter 
than ours.” 

“ Oh, take them all!” cried Thirzy. 

“No,” said the Elder. “They only 
brought one bunch out of Esheol; and 
this is all J want to carry. Now simply 
think of this: if your mother is where 
abiding love is, you and Jo are all right.” 

“Be’n to Thirzy’s?” asked Miss Ma- 
hala, meeting the Elder on his way home. 
“T’m jes’ come from Mis’ Warner’s. Does 
seem cur’us she hain’t be’n knowin’ to 
Jo’s earryin’s on. Folks don’t go there 
much; she’s so crabbit; an’ wouldn’t darst 
to tell her if they did; an’ she’s hed the 
rheumaticks and ain’t be’n out. I’ve hed 
‘em myself some. But you sorter expec’ 
things, my age. Yes, she’s jes’ ketched 
on. She'll make it warm fer Jo. And 
ef ever there was a boy worked fer his 
mother double jointed, ’s you may say, 
an’ waited on her es ef he was a gel, 
it’s him.” 

“She’s fond of Jo, isn’t she?” asked 
the Elder, looking for a big red leaf to 
hold his grapes. 

“Fond of him? Tle’s the apple of 
her eye!” 

“T should think she’d want him to be 
happy, then.” 

“She wants him to be happy her way. 
An’ she’s sot as Mount Pisghy. Leaves 
hev turned reel pretty this fall. Mis’ 
Perry well?” 

It was a peaceful autumn afternoon, 
the pale sky lost in soft hazes near the 
horizon, a hesitating wind sighing now 
and then and bringing the spicy smell 
of the ripe apples. But there was no 
peace in Mrs. Warner’s house or in her 
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heart. “To think how I’ve slaved fer 


that boy. a-fetchin’ of him up, an’ this is 


the eend on’t she was muttering, as 
she took the loaves from the big oven. 
‘Mos’ murders me to handle ’em. Myra 
Means’s gel! Oh, good Lord above! I 
can’t stand that!” And tears poured over 
the brown hands. 

“ Why, 
ming in. 

‘Nothin’, oh, nothin’ excep’ thet I’m 
all beat out. That Means gel!” she 
eried then, her tears vanishing like dew. 
That Means gel!” 

“What of her?” asked Jo, haltingly. 

“7 suspicioned it oncet. An’ then I 
guessed ’twarn’t so, an’ let it be. An’ 


what’s this?” exclaimed Jo, 


now you’re a-goin’ “ith her reg’lar. You 
can’t say you ain’t!” 

“What if I be?” said Jo. 

“With that gel of Myra Means’s? 
Why, it drives me wild to think on’t. 
Myra done me the deadly wrong o’ my 


life I don’t forgive her ef ’twas afore 
the jedgment seat! Ain’t there any other 
gels roundabout that you must hey 

‘You needn’t to worry, mother,” said 
Jo, quietly. “ Thirzy won’t have me.” 

“Won't hev ye?” she screamed, her 
gray hair falling round her brown face in 
witch-locks with her agitation. “ Thirzy 
Means won’t hev ye? Won’t hev my Jo?” 
And she was silent a moment because 
“Ef that ain’t high 
time o’ day!” she said pre sently, in a 
And then, after another 
moment’s silence: “I’m glad on’t. It 
puts an eend ter that worsted.” 


words failed her. 


subdued tone. 


“Mother,” said Jo, looking over his 
mother’s head and out the window into 
the far forest, “ 
heart and soul.” 


I love her with my whole 


“And where do I come in?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“You don’t come in at all. You're 
there—where you allers was. There’s two 
sides to a man’s feelin’s; one ter love 
his mother with, and one ter love his wife. 
But she won’t be my wife,” he said, with 
a stifled intonation of love and grief. 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Warner. “T 
dare say she’s pretty. I know she is. But 
she’s proberly slack. And ef she’s like 
her mother 

“She isn’t. 


She’s her father all over, 

folks ses.’ 
“Oh my, oh my, oh my!” cried Mrs. 
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Warner, sinking into her low chair that 


Jo had made from a barrel, rocking her 
self to and fro, and wringing her hands, 
partly with the woe of old memory, partly 
with present trouble. © An’ to think | 
should live till this! My boy I’ve worked 
for, an’ lived for, an’ ter look at him 
was meat an’ drink,—an’ now ter give 
him up, an’ to her! You've broke my 
heart, you’ve broke my heart!” 

He had never seen his mother like this. 
It seemed a convulsion of nature. He 
laid his hand heavily on her shoulder. 
“You needn’t take on so, mother,” he said. 
“T won’t go near Thirzy agin ef it’s 
goin’ ter try you so.” 

The familiar kitchen, with its rows of 
pewter, its strings of onions over the 
shelf, the iron candlesticks and tray and 
snufters there, its great dinner horn and 
the big brass warming-pan, his mother’s 
chair beside the blazing hearth where the 
crane swung with its kettle—all seemed 
black with trouble, seemed prisonlike and 
unendurable. He went out and sat down 
in the porch he had built with so much 
love and hope in his heart, and to climb 
over which he had brought the wild 
The leaves 


had fallen; but a pungent smell seemed 


sweetbrier out of the woods. 


to linger round it vet, and remind him 
of the night with Thirzy on the edge of 
the wood, now so long, so long ago. It 
was all over, then. lk had not abandoned 
hope before. This was the end of his 
work, of his love, of the joy of his life. 

“ THe’s took it quiet,” thought his moth- 
er, looking sidelong through the window. 
‘But then, that’s his way. I do’no’. 
Folks gits over things—’specially puppy- 
love. Vl whip him up a good supper. 
Oh!” she cried then suddenly, striking 
her face with her open hands, “I don’t 
believe but what I’m a wicked woman!” 

It was some weeks after this that Mrs. 
Perry and the Elder sat singing Christ- 
mas psalms together by the firelight, the 
children being in bed, and their stockings 
hanging from the shelf. 

“T don’t like the way Jo Warner looks,” 
said Mrs. Perry, breaking off in “ Hark! 
what mean those heavenly voices?” and 
putting the coals together. “ He’s what 
Miss Mahaly calls peekid. I’m afraid 
he’s sickening for something. He wasn’t 
at meeting yesterday.” 

“ Nor last Sabbath, either,” r plic d the 
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Elder. 
I'll step over there to-morrow if the snow 
ain’t too deep. And if it is.” And he 
rose to draw aside the red moreen curtain 


“(Christmas is pretty busy; but 


and look out at the snow whirling past 
the window’s lane of light. “ There’s 
something very sweet to me in the seclu- 
sion of a great storm. It shuts me in 
with my happiness—my wife, my chil- 
dren,” he said. “ But I like to set a 
light in the window for wayfarers, too. 
Yes, I'll step over to-morrow.” 

And stepping over, the great hemlocks 
lifting their boughs and shaking down 
showers of silvery spray about him, here 
and there a white birch bowed with 
its weight of snow and lying on the 
way prostrate as 
flight of 


a sheeted penitent, a 
birds rising from the cedar 
swamp, and from the seed vessels thrust 
through the snow, fox with his long 
brush skimming by, he felt the winter 
world so full of life and joy that he could 
hardly believe there was such a thing as 


trouble, till he found Jo burning up with 
fever, and his mother hovering over him 
like an animated flame. 

“Oh, it’s bad!” she whispered, hoarse- 
ly, as the Elder stamped the snow off his 
boots. “ Don’t make a noise! I dassn’t 
hardly breathe. I ain’t slep’ for seven 
nights. Feel as if I hedn’t no top ter 
my head. He’s awfle low. He’s out’n 
his head. He don’t say nothin’ but 
‘Thirzy, Thirzy” from daylight to dark. 
Ain’t mentioned my name oncet—me, 
that bore him! The doctor ses—oh, he’s 
got a reel good constertution—don’t you 
b’lieve mebbe he'll pull thru, Elder 
Perry?” she implored, catching at the 
Elde r’s sleeve and peering into his face 
with her tired eyes. “ Hlev I gotter lose 
him, too—my son, my grown son? I 
I can’t bear it! He must 
live !”’—pouring out her torrent of words 
under her breath, the fire in her seeming 


can’t bear it, 


to burn up her tears as soon as they 
started. “Oh, I give up!” she exclaimed. 
“Tle was all mine oncet. But I give 
up. Kneel down, Elder. Kneel down, I 
say, and pray!” she whispered, fiercely. 
“Pray for all you’re worth that my boy 
shell live. Say my heart’s melted. Say 
it’s broke I’ve be’n wicked. I'd orter 
hev my punishment,—but I can’t take it, 


I ean’t! Christmus day! An’ ter hev 


him took on Christmus. Oh yes, I give 
up. Somebody go for Thirzy. Ill take 
her right in. Ill do my best. Oh, my 
little boy, my boy!” She wept, careless 
who saw the contortion of her face. 

There came, as she was speaking, 
a rap at the door, timid at first, then 
bold. The door was thrown open, let- 
ting in a burst of red sunset, and Thir- 
zy ran and threw her arms round Mrs. 
Warner’s neck. 

“Oh, 1 ain’t never spoke to you in my 
life, Mis’ Warner,” she cried. “ But you 
forgive me for being me, won’t you? 
Both on us love him so! T'll be a reel 
good child ter you 

“You'll be an angel of the Lord ef 
You'll be 


my own little darter, as you’d orter be’n!” 


your comin’ cures my boy! 


said Mrs. Warner, forgetting to whisper. 
“ Oh, my heart, I seen him thru the door; 
I seen him smile! There ain’t no mis- 
take. I du b’ lieve he’s a-comin’ ter his 
senses. The doctor said he might—he 
jes’ might—by sundown, ef I kep’ the ice 
to his head, and I kep’ it, tel he dozed 
inter this sleep that’s deep as if he was 
in a fur country. Stand off an’ let me 
look at ye, ye child of John Means’s! 
You’re proper pretty- 

“Come, come, Mrs. 
making Thirzy blush.” 

“Wal, I’m plumb pleased! My poor 
Jo! You marry ’em now, Elder, whilst 
you’re here, an’ we'll ketch holt an’ nuss 
him tergether, Thirzy an’ me—” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Mrs. 
Warner—” 

“Elder! Ever sense you come, an’ we 
begun ter keep Christmus, I gin Jo a 
bunch o’ raisins and a orange,an’ he gin 
me the Farmer’s Almanack. But this 
new darter o’ mine ‘Il make it Christmus 
all the year roun’ fer both on us. I feel 
to be gratefle!” She began to bustle 
about like a little brown whirlwind. “Tl 
jes’ give him his drops,” she said. She 
came back beaming in a few moments. 
“He’s better a’ready,” she whispered, 
loudly. “ Fever’s cooled. He knowed me. 
He looked up an’ smiled an’ said ‘ Moth- 
er.” Come, Thirzy—come, Elder!” 


Warner, you’re 


“ But, Mrs. Warner, my dear woman, 
isn’t this—isn’t it rather sudden ?” 
“Lord o’ love! <A change o’ heart 


ushully comes sudding, don’t it Elder?’ 
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ALLIGATOR 


The Passing of the Florida Alligator 


BY A 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HE alligator has always been the 
TT picturesque and popular feature of 

the peninsula of Florida. He en- 
livened its waters, made his bed on the 
banks of its streams, and, seconded by 
flocks of snowy heron and other birds 
of beauty and grace which burdened the 
trees and filled the air, started the tide 
of travel that sends fifty thousand tour- 
ists to the coast and rivers of Florida 
each year. The plumes of the egrets 
adorn the hats of the women, the tour- 
ist has murdered the birds that beck- 
oned him, therefore to the few sur- 
viving alligators attaches the credit of 
creating a northern State on the border 
of the tropics. 

This creature has served as a target for 
every rifle that was ever brought inte the 
State and deserves to be put to a better 
use. The alligator, as I have known him 
or at least a few thousand of him, is as 
harmless as a cow; even more so, for the 
Florida cow has been known to kill folks, 
while the Florida alligator never harmed 
a human being, outside of some imagi- 
native newspaper. I have swum without 


V. 
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trepidation rivers in Florida’ which 
abounded in alligators, but never crossed 
a meadow containing Florida cattle 
without palpitation of the heart. 

In the long ago, before dry plates made 
a sportsman weapon of the camera, or 
the voice of the nature-lover had been 
raised in the land, I hunted the alliga- 
tor, and, mea culpa, slew many of his 
family for sport. Day after day I was 
rowed down the romantic Homosassa, 
from the fountain from which it springs, 
through Hell Gate to Shell Island at its 
mouth; past islands of palmetto, and be- 
tween banks of red cedar and live oak 
festooned with Spanish moss; over water 
alive with leaping fish and covered with 
solid acres of duck and other water fowl; 
in air heavy with the odor of magnolia 
and orange blossoms and sweet with the 
fragrance of jessamine. My darky boat- 
man rowed lazily while, half asleep, I 
scanned the surface of the river through 
glasses until I saw floating upon it the 
three dark dots made by the nose and 
eyes of the reptile I sought. I awoke 
suddenly from my dreams, and, as grad- 




















TAKING THE 

In all these pictures, the alligator 

ually the boat approached and silently 
the alligator sank into the depths, se- 


lected the shadow of some near-by bank, 
and waited patiently, rifle in hand, for 
his reappearance. In from five to thirty 
minutes 


brilliant 


a black spot appeared upon the 
surface of the stream, just as 
a whispered warning from the keen eyed 
Slowly the 


rifle was raised, my cheek rested loving- 


darky oarsman reached me. 
ly upon its stock, a fine bead was drawn 
on the bump back of the reptile’s eye, and 
a bullet the brain of the 
brute, a yellow belly was upturned and 


uplifted. There followed 


tore through 


path tie paws 


a quick dash of the skiff through the 
water as the boatman bent to the oars, 
for the ereature was due to sink in a 


minute, and unless I grabbed a paw be- 
fore he went down I might have to fish 


for him an hour or more with hook and 


pole in the depths. After hauling the 
eareass aboard the skiff, I counted the 


ine ident closed: but once it happened 


that the game had only begun, and there 
was another inning, with the reptile at 


the bat. One moment IT was looking upon 


an alligator lying dead in the bottom of 


the boat, with his tail in the bow, his 
body under the seat of the oarsman, 
and his closed jaws pointed at me as I 
sat in the stern. The next instant the 


big mouth, with its double row of great, 
gleaming ivory teeth, was wide open and 
fast as the reptile could 
paddle his huge body toward me. The 
darky boatman yelled as he grabbed a 
hind leg of the brute, without staying his 


advancing as 


progress an instant, while I jumped to 
my feet, stood for a moment on the seat 
in the stern, and when the mouth of the 
alligator was within a few inches of my 
legs, dove into the river. 

Sportsmen and tourists have done what 
evil they could, but the deadly foe of 
the the implement that has 
nearly compassed his extinction and driv- 


alligator, 


lake on 
the coast, is the bull’s-eye lantern. Its 


en him from every river and 


glare hypnotizes and holds helpless the 
reptile, as the gleaming eye of the snake 


is reputed to fascinate (but probably 
doesn’t) the fluttering bird. Fire hunt- 


ing for alligators, as a business, is 














Two DOTS ON THE 


bloody and revolting. Yet the 
sportsman’s first fire hunt with firearms, 
ind it should be his last, is all romance 
and thrill, until the last bloody act. 

I first bound the bull’s-eye upon my 
forehead when in 
inland salt water lake in South Florida. 
Because of lack of padding or a skull 
the lantern head 
and blistered my brain, but the pictures 
that my 
memory. | with 


hutchery 


wn camp beside an 


too thin, bruised my 
night remain bright in 
the bow 

my rifle beside me as the captain sculled 
skiff across the end of the lake and 


into a narrow creek, the mouth of which 


painted 


erouched in 


the 


SURFAC!I 





INDICATE A ‘GATOR 


skiff was motionless, and as I let the beam 


of light from the lantern stray over the 
calm surface of the lake and play among 
the reots of the 
der, I saw a reptile in each lump of mud 
and twisted tree trunk. Then, as_ the 
skiff glided silently along the shore, the 
soft step of a 


mangroves on its bor- 


wildeat, the squabbling of 
coons, and the sudden flight of startled 
the solid black- 


searchlight 


hirds got on my nerves; 
the 
peopled with strange wild creatures, and 


ness outside of tiny was 
when a frightened frog splashed in the 
eirele of light 
my lantern flashed to the tree tops, 


water beside us, the from 





was hidden by 
bushes. We cut 
away tangles of 


vines and dragged 
the skiff under 
branches and over 
roots, lighted only 
by the single beam 
from the lamp on 
As 


we emerged into a 


my forehead. 
small open pond, a 
loud Whoo - hoo- 
hoo from the thiek 
folisge my 
head was answered 
out of the 
larkness across 
the The 
fol- 
broken , eee 


over 
from 
pond. 


that 


was 


silence 
lowed 








or 8 gle ae 








a minute later by 
the distant ery of 
The 


a panther. HOLDING OPEN THE 


JAWS OF 


AN ANGRY NINE FOOT UNRESTRAINED ALLIGATOR 











behind IT ch ickled. | 


a whisper if he had seen 


the lake’s full of ’em; just 





he replied, adding with 


gentle sarcasm, “ “Gators don’t climb 
aeale 

lor the next few minutes | took les- 
ms in fire hunting and learned to 


recognize the dull red reflected gleam 
from the r ptile’s eve, and to judge of 
his size when both eyes showed, from 
ieir distance apart. I steadied the light 
on a pair of widely separated eyes that 
eemed to float far out from shore. As 
the skiff moved toward them, I could 
trace the outlines of the head and back 
of a large alligator floating on the sur- 
face. As I was lifting my rifle the cap- 
tain’ whispered, “Not vet.” and again, 
“ Not yet,” until, when at length I fired, 
I took no aim, but held my weapon so 
near the creature’s head that the powder 
must have burned him as the _ bullet 
smashed his skull. Sinee that night I 
have often fire hunted with a camera, 
but never with firearms. 


\ score of vears ago the water in the 
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Big Cypress country was filled with 
alligators, and it was not uncommon for 
fire hunters to take a thousand of the 
reptiles from a single small lake. | 
photographed a portion of a circular 
pond, one hundred yards in diameter, 
endlosed in a cypress strand, and the 
print showed seventy-three alligators 
floating or swimming upon the surface 
of the water. While « xploring the coun 
try north of Cape Sable | camped one 
night with my guide on the border of a 
lake of mingled mud and water, stirred 
by small tarpon and other fish and rep- 
tiles to the consistency of porridge. The 
water that I ate failed to satisfy me, 
and the mosquitoes drove me early under 
my bar, hungry and thirsty. The step of 
a bear near our bars woke us up in the 
early evening, and we crawled out with 
our rifles in the light of a moon that was 
nearly full. We crawled back pretty 
quickly, my guide having stepped on a 
eactus and I having been attacked by a 
solid mass of mosquitoes, so savage that 
they frightened me. As I couldn’t sleep, I 
asked my guide to tell me what he knew 
of the lake beside which we were camped. 














IT IS EASY TO HOLD SHUT 


In apy aching one a native first uses a sti 


HE JAWS OF AN ALLIGATOR 
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yar, and en takes hold with his hand 
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‘You know my old partner,” said he, 


Will Stevens, the feller that was shot 
at Naples; he went guidin’ for you once? 
Well, him and me took ‘leven hundred 
‘gators out o’ that pond one year, and we 


skinned most on ’em on that little island 
there. 


We packe d piece Ss of dry - 
goods hoxes from Low’s place at the Cape 


you saw 


and made a boat. ] reckon Vil find it 
in the mornin : *tain’t like ly anybody’s 
bothered with it. Pond was jest the way 
you see it now, garfish stickin’ up their 
noses all over it, little tarpon rollin’ 


and jumpin’; only the ’gators was thick, 
and first | jest got be- 
hind a bush and grunted, and Ill bet I 
id hev walked that 
without steppin’ off’n their backs. 
light to shoot 


thinned 


when | seed it 
island 
First 
off we didn’t em, 
but bit 
we used to shoot ’em at night, "bout all 
One day when 


Col clean to 
need a 
after we'd ’em down a 
we could skin next day. 
we was skinnin’ on the island, somehow 
the boat away and drifted ashore. 
Will said he’d swim fer it providin’ I'd 
stand by with the rifle and keep off the 
Well, when he 
T began to shoot all ’round him and hol- 
lered to him to swim fast, thet the ’gators 
was after him. He 


got 


’gators. 


got *most ashore 








’most busted hisself 








gittin’ to shore, and I near died laftin’; 


but he jest walked off an’ left me alone 
on thet island with a lot o’ stinkin’ 
ceareasses till ’most night the m x’ day. I 
ain’t usually *fraid o’ ’gators, and would 
hey swum ashore, but this time they 
was too thick, and I reckon I must 
hev scared myself when I frightened 


my partner, 


Notwithstanding the slaughter 
of alligators, the erop held out for many 
the 


cipal dealer on the west coast of Florida 


great 


years, and as recently as 1808 prin 
bought three or four hundred hides daily 
fifty 


running to 


and kept a 
West 


hides, and returning with cargoes of salt, 


from about hunters, 


schooner Key with 


ammunition, and grub. The price paid 
alligator hunters for hides 
dollar those 
feet or over, down to ten cents for such 


varies from 


one for measuring seven 
in length. 
Fire hunting is so deadly that after 


a hunter has swept the surface of a river 


as measure less than four feet 


with his light it is scarcely worth whil 
to look for that 


The fire hunter has so nearly wiped out 


alligators in stream. 
the saurian inhabitants of the rivers and 
lakes of the coast that their pursuit no 
Ye cS what 


longer affords him a living. 
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THE REPTILES CANNOT RESIST THE 


ever the work to which the hunter turns 
for support, he always stands guard 
against the return of the alligator. Last 
year I used to visit a colony of five al- 
ligators that I found at Clam Slough, 
on the west coast near Mareo. One 
evening a Mareo boy was told that 
*gators had been seen at Clam Slough. 
“T’ll go down to-night and git ’em,” said 
he. I said nothing. My alligators were 
doomed. I could have saved them this 
time, but the next native who heard of 
them would have gathered them in. The 
boy seulled a heavy little canoe, that 
wouldn’t safely hold two people, out of 
the big pass into the Gulf of Mexico on a 





GOOD-BYE; I'M 





PSS ESE ae ee 


BULL’S-EYE LANTERN’S FASCINATION 


moonless night, down the coast to Clain 
Slough, where he found and killed the 
five gators. He loaded his canoe to the 
gunwales with the careasses, and I saw 
him at the Marco store the next day 
swapping five alligator hides for three 
dollars’ worth of ammunition, tobacco, 
and grits. 

The few remaining reptiles have been 
driven to their last refuge, their caves 
in the Big Cypress and the Everglades, 
where they are followed by a few hunters 
armed with iron rods, hooks, and axes, 
as neither rifle nor lantern is required 
in their work. In the dry season the 
water of the swamps and prairies re- 


GOING Home!” 
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THE PASSING 
eedes, leaving little shallow ponds and 
water holes dug by the alligators, from 
which they are hauled with hooks and 
knocked in the head by the hunters. 
These ponds and holes are filled with 
venomous snakes, and it is the belief of 
hunters that as the alligators are killed 
off the moceasins increase. Sometimes 
thirty or forty of these poisonous snakes 
can be seen about a single alligator cave. 
If the hunter happens to wear boots, he 
kicks the moceasins out of his way with 
the contempt which familiarity breeds. 
But even the hunter, when he hears the 
jarring of rattles, climbs a tree till he 
has located the king of snakes. Many 
hunters carry hypodermic syringes and 
permanganate of potassium, but few have 
ith in the drug as an antidote, and ail 
have gruesome stories to tell of the ef- 
fects of the venom secreted by the snakes. 

The alligators killed at such hazard 
are skinned, the hides salted, and ecar- 
ried over bad trails and through swamps 
on the backs of hunters, and then poled 
in eanoes many miles to the store of a 
trader, where they are sold for an average 
of less than seventy cents each. It is 
for this pittance, to a few of her citizens, 
that Florida permits the destruction of 
an attraction and an asset worth millions 
to the State. 

The casual cruiser on the west coast 
of Florida, with the usual brass band 
methods, who explores a river in a day 
and explodes his way through its branches 
in another, will find the banks bare and 
the waters barren of alligators; but the 
camera man, possessed of the patience 
of the hunter and the persistence of the 
naturalist, may even yet obtain the 
saurian subjects his camera ealls for. 
There are boys on the coast, born with 
much knowledge of the alligator and his 
ways, who will go out with him to the 
haunts of the reptile on the prairies and 
in the swamps, will follow a trail to a 
marshy pond, and coax a ’gator to the 
surface by grunting in his own tongue. 

I have seen a barefoot boy, when the 
reptile refused to respond to his call, 
wade in the mud to his waist, explore 
with his toes till he felt the wiggle of 
the ‘gator beneath them, then worry him 
to the surface, grab him by the nose be- 
fore he could open his jaws, and tow 
the creature ashore to be photographed. 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 695.—84 
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When an alligator that we were hunting 
crawled into his cave, I held a noosed 
rope over his mouth while the boy poked 
a stick through the mud until it hit the 
‘reature in his hiding place, and soon I 
had him snared, ready to be dragged out 
on the prairie and tied, to be kept till 
the camera man was ready for him. 
Then we turned the reptile loose on a bit 
of prairie, and the boy and I, armed with 
sticks, headed him off when he tried to 
escape, while the camera man, with his 
head in the hood of his instrument, fol- 
lowed the creature about seeking for evi- 
dence in the case of “ Reason vs. In- 
When the camera man was 
through with him the alligator was set 
free, a final shot being taken at him 
as he walked off. Our hunter boys could 
never be made to comprehend our reasons 


stinct.” 


for restoring to the creatures their free 
dom. They understood the photograph- 
ing, but when this was done why not col 
leet a dollar for the reptile’s hide? Their 
manner implied that to this question no 
ane answer was possible. In the open 
waters of the rivers and the Everglades 
we used a tiny harpoon, stopped down so 
that it could only penetrate an inch 
beyond the barb and inflict but a trifling 
wound. We put little strain on the 
harpoon line, the purpose of which was 
to enable us to follow the creature until 
we could get a rope around his nose. 
Sometimes while paddling in a stream 
the odor of musk told of the presence 
of an alligator, and scrutiny of the bot- 
tom disclosed the reptile near, or under, 
the boat. Then a noose, made of the 
end of the painter, was slipped under the 
nose of the alligator, and after a brief 
struggle the creature was hauled aboard. 
After a few hours of captivity almost 
anything could be done with the reptile, 
although we were always shy of the un 
fettered jaws of a big one. Our hunter 
boy would stand in front of a large al- 
ligator and hold his mouth open for the 
camera man, but he was an exceedingly 
active youth, and never failed to jump 
a little quicker than the reptile. These 
alligators often played ’possum with us 
and allowed themselves to be tied in a 
skiff without a kick when we wished to 
tow them to some place convenient for 
But they 
were always on the lookout for a chance 


the work of.the camera man. 
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to make trouble; and once when we were 
quietly sailing down a river, towing a 
skiff in which we had tied a ’gator, the 
creature thought we had forgotten him, 
and breaking one of the lines which held 
him, bit a piece out of the skiff, capsized 
it, and rolled over and over with it in 
the water. We lowered our sails and 
worked frantically to straighten out the 
tangle before the reptile could drown. 
Meanwhile wind and tide swept us into 
the mangroves, which laid hold of spars 
and rigging and held us fast where 
myriads of mosquitoes assembled to drain 
us of our blood. 

For the nature student the habits of 
the alligator hold much interest; to the 
camera sportsman he presents delightful 
possibilities; while to the every day 
tourist who will really seek him in 
his home he will give an assortment 
of sensations more thrilling than could 
be unearthed in a year of ordinary 
globe-trotting. 

Hunt up the haunts of the creature 
until you find a river that he frequents. 
Paddle quietly and alone down the stream 
and up the creeks and branches that enter 
it, till you find on the bank the bed of an 
alligator with signs of his recent pres- 
ence. Hide your skiff, sit down on the 
bed, and wait for him to come home. 
By and by, out in the middle of the 
stream, you may see three little black 
dots—the nose and eyes of your absentee 
landlord,—and soon the whole head, tail, 
and back may appear. He will swim 
slowly toward you, and probably sink 
gradually beneath the surface before 
reaching the bank. If he comes on and 
crawls up on the bank beside you, it will 
be a high tribute to your coolness and 
complete control of your nerves, and the 
incident will make a pleasant place in 
your memory. 

It happened once to me that after long 
waiting for the return of an alligator 
upon whose bed I was sitting, I dis- 
covered that he had not left it, but was 


lying in the tall grass just behind me, 
with his big jaws three feet from my 
face and his ten foot body curved partly 
around me. 

After sitting silently in my skiff for 
half an hour, wondering why an alligator 
T had seen didn’t show up, I chanced to 
look down and saw his head resting quiet- 
ly on the surface of the water within 
twelve inches of my hand as it lay on 
the gunwale. 

It gives a sensation to be remembered 
to sit thus, motionless, watching the un- 
winking eyes of this free, wild, powerful 
brute fixed gravely on your face, the 
huge jaws and the little that shows of 
the long white teeth within reach of your 
hand, and your hand within reach of 
jaws and teeth. Of course if you have 
the medieval instincts of some sportsmen, 
you may slowly, so slowly, reach for 
the weapon beside you and send a steel 
jacketed cylinder through the brute brain, 
and a couple of days later watch a 
bloated carcass floating high on its way 
to the Gulf, giving off an odor appro- 
priate to the incident. 

It is up to those of us who claim to 
be nature-lovers to look after the Florida 
alligator. We have just organized a 
society to weep at the bier of the bison— 
a creature which has been dead so long 
that he can be spoken of as was Lazarus, 
—and have promoted clubs without num- 
ber which pester Congress and the States 
to prevent by law the killing of game 
birds and beasts for food, that we may 
kill more of them for fun. We are work- 
ing, almost without hope, for birds that 
are nearly extinct and animals which 
have been banished from their environ- 
ments by the requirements of civiliza- 
tion, but we are neglecting a creature 
whose existence is imperilled, although 
his habitat is secure, his sustenance 
not threatened, and he only needs to 
be let alone to restore life and attract- 
iveness to the waterways of a great 
yational playground. 
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A Princess of Kent 


BY MARJORIE BOWEN 


EDRIC the churl looked up from 
the basket he was weaving of osier 
bands and listened. 

The thick woods of Kent lay to right 
and left of him; a path wound through 
the clustering trees, and, as it dipped to 
the distance, there was a flash of vivid 
blue sea. 
The autumn foliage, faded to hues of 
gold and brown, rustled in a bright sun- 
shine: dead leaves strewed the ground, 
but grass of a clear green grew in patches 
beneath the trees. 

In this little clearing in the forest 
stood a wattled hut. The thin smoke 
curled slowly from it in delicate spirals 
agginst the cloudless sky; at the door- 
way stood:a yellow-haired child, clasping 
a rough red pitcher to the bosom of her 
striped frock. 

Cedrie, seated on a log, listened. 

The sharp notes of birds broke on the 
stillness and the soft sound of com- 
ing horses. 

The little girl came lazily across the 
grass, the sun dazzled in her brilliant 
hair and on her bare brown arms; she 
sang to herself happily. 

Through the trees, riding swiftly from 
the sea, came a party of horsemen; they 
rode in single file by reason of the nar- 
rowness of the path, and trotted so, one 
at a time, into the clearing, where each 
halted, waiting for the next. 

Cedric moved the completed osier bas- 
kets behind the log, so that they were 
secure from thievery or accident, and 
stared leisurely at the strangers. There 
came forty or more of them, and a few 
serving men. 

As they gathered there, a confused 
group, gazing to right and left, the blue 
eyes of the Saxon were stolidly observ- 
ing them. 

He saw men handsomely dressed in 
travelling mantles lined with fox and 
beaver, their horses laden with packages 
and fair painted coffers; the servants had 





bundles at their backs. Dark men they 
were, with high, sharp features, unarmed, 
distinctly not warriors; they conversed 
together in a soft strange tongue, lean 
ing from their saddles towards each other 
with wondering anxious faces. Two kept 
themselves apart: one, a haughty, hand 
some man of an imperious presence, who 
held his purple mantle carelessly at the 
breast with a white ringed hand, and 
stared round him with bright black eyes; 
the other, different in dress and bearing 
from the rest, a man clothed in armor 
linked with gold. 

The Saxon child crept up to her fa- 
ther’s side, eying the strangers, and one 
of them, turning, looked at the man and 
the hut beyond. 

IIe wheeled his horse round and spoke 
in Saxon, a little halting. 

“This is the kingdom of Kent?” he 
asked. “ Surely it is so?” 

Cedric nodded. 

The other travellers turned to listen, 
and the two apart watched composedly. 

“ Listen,” said the first speaker. “ We 
are invited of the King—your King; we 
are from across the sea, certainly. I am 
Frankish. I come because my language 
is the language of this country. These,” 
he glanced round at his companions, 
“are from Rome, verily. Where is 
your King?” 

“Canterbury,” answered Cedric. “And 
who be ye?” 

The stranger indicated the man in the 
purple mantle. 

“He, the prior Augustine, hath been 
sent by the Pope to convert this land of 
Britain faithfully,” he said. “We are 
his humble company. We bring knowl- 
edge of the true God, verily.” 

Cedric gazed at Augustine. 

“Ts it the God,” he said, “whom 
the Queen hath a chapel in honor of? 
A place, lordings, with fair colored 
windows.” 

“Verily the Queen Bertha of Kent 
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hath such a chapel, and a holy man who 
daily holdeth service; truly, through this 
righteous woman’s workings upon her 
husband, hath he written to Rome for 
servants of God to come and preach the 
true faith in the land.” 

“Tt is a goodly chapel,” the churl re- 
plied. “And many repair there in won- 
der. It holdeth a picture of a fair-faced 
man, and a cloth worked in silk and the 
hair of the Queen.” 

The stranger, smiling, answered: 

“Many more wonders than that will 
we bring ye, for our God healeth the sick, 
yea, and raiseth the dead.” 

Then another interrupted, saying: 

“Wherefore hath not the King sent 
to weleome us? Last night we landed, 
and, behold! there were none—neither 
folk nor lodging. Verily, we have slept 
beneath the trees. This morning one 
came saying, ‘ Here are horses and food,’ 
and with .that departed hastily.” 

Cedric shook his head. 

“T know naught. The King is at Can- 
terbury.” 

They looked at one another. 
road is strange to us, certainly.” 

“But ye cannot mistake it,” said Ced- 
ric. “Riding through the wood ye come 
upon an open road. Follow it; it shall 
bring ye to Canterbury.” 

The priests set their horses in motion. 
There was great jingling of bits and har- 
ness, and the sun made a gallant show of 
the furred and embroidered garments. 

Cedric picked up the unfinished bas- 
ket. The child, idly holding her pitcher, 
stood by his side, with fearless blue eyes 
eonsidering the strangers. 

“ Beware of the wood,” said Cedric, “ if 
ye bring new gods.” 

A priest with his fingers in the reins 
turned and asked sharply, “Wherefore?” 

“Tt belongeth,” said the churl, putting 
back his yellow hair, “to the old gods, 
and they are jealous.” 

He fixed the osier bands between his 
knees and began skilfully plaiting them. 

“Mostly,” he continued, “it belongeth 
to Freda—she hath a well there.” 

“She is a false god,” returned the 
priest; “an idol—an image, such as we 
have come to destroy utterly.” 

“She is the wife of Thor,” said Cedric, 
“and she sits in the wood yonder by 
the well.” 


“The 
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“Truly that is a lie,” 
calmly. “ And unholy men have deceived 
thee. She is not there—certainly ye may 
search and never find her.” 

On the ending of his words rose a burst 
of laughter, so clear and sudden that 
they started in their saddles. 

It came from the child. 

“T have seen her,” she said. 

They stared at her. 

“T have seen Freda sitting by her 
well,” she went on. 

“ Child,” said the Frankish bishop, “ ye 
spoke of what cannot be. Lies have de- 
luded ye.” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“T have spoken with her,” she per- 
sisted. “She cometh from the well.” 

The priest’s dark face grew stern. 

“Here is deceit and a device of the 
devil,” he said, apart. “Child, ye saw 
nothing.” 

She laughed again. “I will tell ye the 
manner of her. She is a goodly goddess, 
small, with white feet. She sits in the 
well—something she sings, and leaneth 
sideways to gaze into the water.” 

The priest frowned. 

“They even wallow in their error! 
When the King is converted, Kent will 
be also converted, and ye will see the 
folly, child, of falsehoods, verily.” 

But she only smiled and turned away 
with her pitcher. There was a pause. 
Augustine gazed after her; then he spoke 
to the Frank, and his voice was cold. 

“What doth the pagan say?” he asked. 
“T must learn the Saxon, certainly!” 

“She speaketh of her false gods,” was 
the answer. “ Lo! they are deep in error.” 

The priests rode on in stately fashion 
across the clearing. Cedric paused from 
his osier plaiting to watch them go, but 
the child, holding her pitcher in the tin- 
kling stream, sang unconcernedly of Freda 
as the clear water bubbled into the lip. 

Two abreast now, for the path was 
wider, the priests proceeded through the 
forest. The ground was soft with acorns 
and beech mast, and the trailing bram- 
bles glowed orange and scarlet with ber- 
ries; a multitude of birds sang continu- 
ally, and the sky was a marvellous blue. 

The only one of the company who was 
no monk, the knight Valerian of Raven- 
na, began to sing for joy of the weather 
and the fresh wind blowing lightly on 
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his face. For here were no slumbrous 
airs nor swooning sunshine, as he had 
known in Italy, but a clear brightness 
and an exalting freshness. It had rained 
lately, and the autumn perfume of damp 
earth and leaves was in his nostrils. Now 
and then the startled deer fled at their 
approach, slipping like red shadows 
through the yellow bracken; rabbits fled 
across their path, and pheasants with 
splendid plumage. 

The knight Valerian, brother of Augus- 
tine the prior, began singing the louder: 


“What hope have I of gaining heaven, 
Myrra—when the virtues are few, 
Myrra—when the sins are seven, 
‘And the sweetest sin is you—is you! 


“Surely I have no need of heaven 
(Sins that are seven), 
When the sun shines gold through the 
shade of the vine, 
And thou art mine—and thou art mine!” 


At that, Augustine checked him; for 
how, said he, “shall he that is profane 
convert the pagan?” 

But Valerian laughed as if the pagan 
were no great matter, and held up his 
hand with its green ring, and watched the 
light slip in and out of the jewel. 

“Tt is a smiling land,” he said. “Right 
glad am I, I came, certainly.” 

“Surely it shall shine more,” said 
Augustine, from his purple hood, “ when 
it is under the power of Rome.” 

Valerian plucked a spray of ash ber- 
ries as he passed the bending tree. 

“Yet the old gods keep it gay, verily,” 
he smiled; and in his pleasant voice the 
song rose again: 


“What hope have I of a saintly crown, 
When the world is so sweet, 
And two hands draw me down, 
Two lips to meet—to meet! 


“Surely I have no need of heaven 

(Sins that are seven), 

When the grass is green and daisy pied, 
And the shadows hide—the shadows hide!” 


Then he fell to silence and thinking of 
the child’s talk of Freda (for he knew the 
Frankish tongue). 

Valerian the knight was good to look 
upon; he had a face such as the old Ro- 
mans gave their gods, smooth and very 
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proud; his hair curled a little under his 
helmet, and was, like his eyes, dark as 
the horse he rode. 

Augustine the prior was very like unto 
him, save for the pallor of his face and 
his monk’s dress; yet in pride and splen- 
dor he was his equal, for he took his 
mission in no humility, but imperially. 

Both shone in embroidery, square cut 
colored stones, and the rich, dark hues of 
Byzantium. From Valerian’s shoulders 
hung a silken cloak of red hue, and round 
his full, bare throat was a golden chain. 

The greenwood spread and broadened 
about them; it seemed that the fair lone- 
liness increased as they advanced. 

The train of monks and serving men 
rode in silence; Valerian fixed the ash 
berries between his horse’s ears. 

“The King,” said Augustine, haugh- 
tily, “should have sent, certainly, even 
to meet us graciously.” 

“ As I do think,” replied Valerian, “he 
doth wish it to seem thou hast come of 
thine own will. Maybe he feareth the 
old gods, verily.” 

Augustine’s dark eyes surveyed him 
sideways. 

“Something art thou of a pagan, Va- 
lerian.” 

The knight laughed. 

“Lo! this wood is beautiful, certain- 
ly,” he said. “ The little maid spoke of 
the gods dwelling here—lo! I look for 
them fearfully.” 

The sun was creeping towards the ho- 
rizon; here under the trees the great 
shadows lay, and the blue of the sky was 
burning pale and cold. 


* Surely I have no need of heaven 
(Sins that are seven), 
For the calm of the dawn is over the sea, 
And the touch of thy hand is all to me.” 


They had reached the bottom of a little 
slope, up which the path wound, to di- 
vide at the top into a fork. 

It was thickly grown with ash and 
beech trees that cast a gloomy shade, and 
in the midst of them was a well green 
with moss and fern. 

The cavaleade paused, uncertain which 
path to take. 

“ Freda’s well,” said the Frankish bish- 
op. “Surely we will dedicate it to some 
holy saint.” 

The well was circular; fern and grass 
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that the dripping water had kept fresh 
grew around it; behind, through the sil- 
very trunks of the beeches, glowed the rose 
hues of a cloudless sunset. 

Valerian took off his helmet, hanging 
it to bis saddle bow; and the breeze that 
blew from the west lifted the heavy hair 
from his forehead. 

Slowly they rode up the slope with a 
jingle of bells and a glimmer of brilliant 
color darkly visible. 
little ahead, suddenly 
noble figure on the dark horse 
against the smooth beech trunks. 

He said nothing, but gazed in front 
of him, forward a little, his 
throat and face in profile above the rich 
armor. 


Valerian, a 


stopped, a 


leaning 


The monks paused too. 

Something was moving in the deep 
shadows of the well. 

The hanging ferns and grasses were 
stirred and rustled; a white arm, drip- 
ping erystal drops, heid back the wet 
green, and a woman 
the fern. 


appeared among 

They saw her but dimly, for the rosy 
light of the sunset did not touch the 
deep beech shadows. She stood a second, 
utterly still, with that outflung arm hold- 
ing back the ferns. There was naught on 
yellow shift; 
nothing to hide her but the shadow and 
the drooping bracken. 

“Freda!” said Valerian. “ Freda!” 

At the sound of his voice she looked 
towards him, and drew away. 

A little shudder ran through the 
monks. The figure made no attempt to 
move or speak; pale as ivory she gleamed 
in the dusk. 

Only Augustine 
brother’s side. 


her slender body save a 


rode calmly to his 

“ Speak to the woman,” he commanded. 
“Bid her begone, certainly, and put no 
tricks upon us.” 

“Tt is the goddess, verily,” answered 
Valerian, breathlessly. “ Lo, she moves!” 

“Certainly a false goddess,” frowned 
Augustine. He raised his clear voice: 

“Witch, devil, begone in the name of 
the Holy Virgin!” 

As he spoke he raised the cross he wore. 

She took no heed; only she made a 
shivering motion, and pulled the boughs 
about her. 

“She understandeth not Latin,” said 


Augustine, and he ealled to the Frank, 
who rode up swiftly. 

“Fiend or woman,” said he in Sax- 
on, “ profane not the ground where holy 
men must tread. Delusion of the devy- 
il, begone!” 

She gave a moaning little ery, and 
smote her hands upon her bosom. 

“Thor! Thor!” she 
swiftly from the shadow. 

For a second the rosy glow shone on 
white limbs and yellow hair, then she 
was gone into the thick darknesses of 
the trees. 

Augustine’s lip curled. 

“So the false gods go, surely,” he 
said. “Let us press onwards to Can- 
terbury hastily.” 

But as the company was proceeding 
down the wider path, Valerian spake. 

“T will come presently. Lo! have I not 
come to convert? Certainly I will con- 
vert the pagan goddess.” 

A little he laughed. 

“Pleased she me mightily.” 

“ Therefore,” said Augustine, sternly, 
“thou wilt follow her in 
fanity ?” 

“Therefore will I follow her to bring 
her to the true faith, certainly,” Valerian 
answered. “ Or if she be a fiend, bring I 
her to Canterbury on my saddle,” and 
he turned and made his way warily into 
the thicknesses of the trees. 

The stout yellow bracken caught his 
horse’s hoofs and stayed his progress; the 
path he followed narrowed and twisted; 
in his ears were the sound of whispering 
leaves innumerable and the echo of his 
brother’s angry voice. 

“ Now, by St. Honor,” he said, “ back 
will not [—” 

As he spoke, the wood fell away before 
him to right and left, as if the trees made 
a sudden passage, and he found himself 
at the top of a hill ending so suddenly it 
seemed the edge of the world that touched 
the western sky—the burning, blushing 
sky, fading stains of gold and red, like 
molten jewels, spilt blood and wine, that 
shone before him. 

Straight up against this 


eried, and ran 


mere pro- 


stood the 


woman, on the very summit and edge 
of the hill, with the dipping valley at 
her feet. 

The yellow shift, blowing, showed her 
bare feet; across her throat waved little 
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strands of yellow hair; she looked to- 
wards the sunset as if she prayed. 

“ Freda!” said Valerian, gently. 

She turned, saw man and horse dark 
against the wood, and fled through the 
forest. 

Horse and man plunged heavily after 
her, but ways were open to her that were 
closed to them; she sprang with great 
lightness through the bushes, and Vale- 
rian, with the boughs in his face and 
catching at his sleeves, lost sight of her. 

He laughed, and, reining his horse, 
turned the way he had come through 
the wood. 


“What need have I of heaven 
(Sins that are seven), 
When the sun shines gold through the 
leaves of the vine, 
And thou art mine—and thou art mine!” 


The dew was falling; he felt it on his 
face as he looked up at the first stars 
glittering through the leaves; it was 
neither day nor night, but a marvellous 
time of twilight. Idly he rode on, his 
reins falling slack, and in his brain 
memories of the day slipped together: 
the line of white above the blue sea 
that was the shore of Kent, the ride 
through those first woods, so different from 
his woods at Ravenna, the little hut in 
the clearing, with the smoke arising in 
the still way of autumn, the man with the 
beautiful osier baskets behind the fallen 
log, and the child with her red pitcher 
clasped to her breast. 

He found himself by the well again, 
and rode round it slowly, picturing the 
white arm that he had seen divide 
the fern. 

His horse stumbled over something; 
a heap on the ground. As he leant 
from the saddle he saw embroideries 
gleam duskily. . 

Swiftly he dismounted; a woman’s 
clothes lay at his feet—a rich robe, a red 
mantle, and leather sandals among the 
fallen beechnuts. 

Freda’s garb! He lifted them from the 
dead leaves and put them over his sad- 
dle. They were heavy with gold fringes 
and beads; he handled them curiously; 
then knotted the reins to a beech bough, 
and waited for her to come for her gar- 
ments. The moon rose, turning the gray- 
ness into silver. Valerian seated himself 
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by the edge of the well, crushing the soft 
damp ferns; he trailed his hand in the 
water; it was cold as snowflakes. Hold- 
ing on to the rim, he gazed down into 
the blackness of the well depths, forming 
visions of a woman rising, floating up- 
wards, with the water weeds on her breast, 
till she touched the surface, and the wa- 
ter broke in ripples from her face as she 
emerged, holding up dripping arms, glit- 
tering in the light of the rising moon. 

A light sound behind him made him 
look up sharply from the well. 

She was close to him, standing by the 
beech tree; she shivered cruelly. 

For a moment they gazed at each 
other; then she held out her hands. 

“Give me my garments,” she said, 
mournfully. “ Am cold.” 

He made no answer; the moonlight 
striking through the trees showed his 
Byzantine beauty and cast his shadow 
dark behind him. 

The woman came a little nearer. 

“ Am afraid,” she said. “ Give me my 
garments.” 

She shuddered under the thin linen of 
her shift, and looked around timidly for 
her attire. 

“Thou art human, certainly,” an- 
swered Valerian, marking her shivering. 
“St. Honor! but I thought ye one of the 
gods of Britain, verily. Lo! I am a 
Christian knight, and bear unto pagans 
a dislike, mightily.” 

“Am cold,” she repeated; she came 
still closer. “Art terrible to look upon.” 
Curiosity came into her voice. “ Hast a 
sword and great weapons—art Thor or 
a dsemon ?”’ 

She lifted her long yellow hair from 
her eyes to gaze at him; the moonlight 
lay over her as she bent closer. 

Valerian made the sign of the cross 
over his glittering breastplate. 

“T loathe thy false gods bitterly— 
there is but one Lord, and Him serve 
IT faithfully.” 

Blue eyes gazed into black eyes across 
the moonlight and the shadows of the 
fern; hers were troubled. She put out 
her hand and touched his where it lay on 
his breast. 

“Am _ cold—cold,” she _ said, sadly. 
“Feel my fingers.” 

Valerian frowned. 

“Thou art a witch,” he said, “ and thy 
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power lieth in thy garments certainly. 
Lo! I come to do war on such as thee— 
even Sag 

“Am no. witch.” She drew back 
against the beech trunk. “ Art cruel 
She eyed him in a troubled manner as 
he leant forward with a clink of armor 
from his seat on the well. 

‘I will convert thee, hastily,” — he 
laughed a little. 
Christian presently. 


” 


“Thou shalt become 
Listen unto me.” 
“Am no witch,” she repeated. 

“Yet a follower of false gods,” said 
Valerian. 

“My gods are true,” she answered. 
“Give me my garments.” 

“ But ye shall hear me, verily.” 

She drew herself up, and her hands 
clenched. 

“Greatly I hate ye,” she said through 
her teeth. 

“What is thy name?” asked Valerian. 

She stood rigid, erect, staring down 
at her bare feet on their carpet of 
dead leaves. 

“Nay, tell me; we will give thee 
another. Augustine shall baptize thee 
holily.” 

Her hands went up to her face; she 
fell to erying softly; she slipped down 
on to the beech mast in a curled up posi- 
tion of distress.” 

“Am _ cold,” she 
faint little sobs. 
hurt 


murmured, through 

“Am weary—am 

She glanced piteously at her foot. 

“ Am afraid of the wolves.” 

She turned her face against the beech 
trunk and wept unrestrainedly in a 
quiet manner. 

Valerian rose and brought her gar- 
ments from his saddle to lay them be- 
side her. 

“Thy garb,” he said. 

She glanced round timidly; then, see- 
ing her dress beside her, smiled. 

He stood looking at her as she arrayed 
herself in silence with a shudder of con- 
tent. When she had clasped her hood 
under her chin and put on her mantle 
there was little of her to be seen for the 
heavy loose draperies that fell around her. 

Gravely he picked up her sandals and 
offered them. 

She looked at her foot. 

“Am hurt,” she said. She seated her- 
self on one of the spreading beech roots, 
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and showed him that her foot was cut 
across the instep. 

“Tt paineth me,” she complained, and 
the tears welled into her eyes. 

“Ye are a coward,” smiled Valerian. 

She fell anew to sobbing, with a pite- 
ous look at the injured foot. 

“T will tie it up for ye, certainly,” 
said Valerian. “ Yet I do not think it 
hurteth mightily.” He turned back his 
velvet sleeve and tore off a strip of the 
linen underneath; she followed this with 
a curiosity that stifled her sobs. By this 
the moon had risen high, and the well 
was distinct in silver light. Valerian 
dipped his bandage in the beautiful water 
and brought it to her. 

She watched with interest and satis- 
faction while he bound the wound up, 
kneeling before her. 

When he had finished he delicately 
laced the embroidered sandals over her 
slender feet. 

She said nothing till he rose and 
turned away; then she cried out: 

“Am afraid of the wolves—ah! 
bitterly afraid.” 

He looked back at her. 

“Wilt stay?” she asked. 

Valerian reseated himself by the edge 
of the well. 

“Ye are a coward, certainly,” he said. 
“Yet had I no thought of going. Did I 
not leave the others to find ye, that I 
might convert ye, even I?” 

She frowned at that; great self-con- 
fidence had come with the wearing of 
the mantle and gown. 

“Tidst follow me?” she said. “Where- 
fore ?” 

He fingered the long fern fronds beside 
him. “To find if ye were fiend truthful- 
ly. To bring ye with me to Canterbury; 
and because ye are fair, mightily.” 

She drew herself together in her heavy 
draperies. 

“Shalt not take me to Canterbury,” 
she said, wildly. “ Wilt not come—hate 
thy God—” 

He gazed at her in terror and anger, 
and his brows lifted with wonder. 

“Who art thou?” he asked. 

“Hate thee,” she answered, vehemently. 

He rose. 

“Thou art fierce, certainly,” he said, 
“and I must even leave thy soul to dam- 
nation and thy body to the wolves.” 


am 


She smiled. 
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A PRINCESS 


At that and the sight of him untying 
the reins from the beech boughs her cour- 
ve fell: she wavered between terror and 
anger; then 

\m ! afraid of wolves,” she 

whispered 

‘Will ve come with me to Canter- 
I irs ¢ he asked. 

kor swer she beckoned him to her 
side. and when he came heavily over the 
di leaves, she caught his hand between 
hers, gazed up at him with fright 
ened eves 

Am Osberga of Kent,’ she said in 

hurried vhispe ?. “Am the King’s 
daughter. Lo! he will be Christian; he 
x ver the sea for Christian priests, 
it | I love-the old gods they are very 
gl . me—will be true to them—so 
m fled here—will to my mother’s sister 

Me 

Paxting, she ceased, and her little 


hands clasped in an eager manner over his. 


\ flush crept into Val rian’s smooth 
we 

‘Tl am of the Christians,” he said. 
Thou shalt return to the King.” 

‘No! no!” she implored. “ Would go 

Mercia.” 

[he moonshine was over her very won- 
derfully. It caused her bare throat to 


like 


tine knight, laughed, 


gleam ivory. Valerian, the Byzan 
and drew her to the 
beside him there, 


of the 


well, and made her sit 
the 
over her dress. 

She 


with waving shadows ferns 


came without resistance, gazing 


at him the while with wide blue eyes. 

“ The old gods are dead,” he said, hold- 
ing her slackly by the arm. “ The saints 
Listen. I come from 


rule in heaven now. 


which is a Christian town. 


will be 


“ Therefore have I 


Rave hha, 
a Christian town.” 
left it,” 


Canterbury 
interrupted 
Osberga of Kent. 

‘Ye shall not the 
Britain will be a Christian land 
She shook her head. 
“Thor will prevent it.’ 
“Tlave I not said the old gods are dead, 

certainly ?” 


avoid true faith; 


, 


She smiled scornfully. 

*No,” she said. = They neither die 
nor sleep. The Queen hath a chapel to 
thy God, and she hath won the King to 
listen, and the old gods will be wrathful 


and | fo to Mercia.” 
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Leaning forward, he still held her 
arm, and looked down into her’ up 
turned face. 

“Go ye to Mercia alone ¢ 

Osberga of Kent shook her head 

“Ethelfrid, who is King of Mercia, 
is coming for me; last year he cam 
to Kent 


Valerian interrupted her, frowning 


“This King is late,” he said. 

“ Have lost my way,” she said, mourn 
fully. *‘Shouldst be waiting by the 
river. Lo! he will be there, and I ean 
not discover the way.” 

At the thought of it she began weep 
ing softly again. 

Valerian frowned more, and gazed at 
the tracery of the fern fronds in the 
moonlight. 

Tis best, verily,” he said, ‘that ve 


meet this pagan.” 


% che 


3} ould not 


‘Is brave, whispered through her 


sobs. “Is a great man—is King of Mer 
cia. I sent to him to take me away when 
the new Giod eame; lo! he sent a ehurl 
back, and said on this day he would wait 
by the river.” Her sobs ceased; she 
looked at Valerian in an anxious man 
ner. “Think ye they will come after m« 


before I find the river?” 
He answe red grave ly: 


‘I think that I should 


pre sently. This man 


take back 


pagan, eer 


ye 
is a 
tainly.” 

“Will take me,” she frowned. 
“Tlate Canterbury. Often do I come here 
to bathe 


not 


in Freda’s well—(it maketh 


ve 
fair)—often do I come here as the sun 
sets to be rid of Canterbury. Will not 


go back.” 


“T might make ye,” said Valerian, 
quietly. 

She looked at him. The re was a breath 
less pause; then he spoke again. 


“T might put ve on my saddle and take 
back to To 


save your soul, certainly.” 


ve Canterbury with me. 
her hand over her heart. 
she said. piteous 


Ethelfrid 
me 


Osberga 
“ Why—am afraid,” 
“Am afraid—and 

If ve choose to take 


stopped, gazing with frightened eyes. 


put 


ly. 


he re. 


not 
She 


is 


Valerian sprang up impetuously, and 
his face was flushed. 

“St. Honor, no!” he said in an un- 
“Ye shall keep tryst faith- 


ve shall go with the pagan King. 


steady voice. 
fully 
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Wherefore should I stop ye? To each 
man his gods.” 

And he laughed to think what Augus- 
tine the prior would have said. 

Osberga of Kent gave a little panting 
breath of relief. “Will stay till the 
‘Cannot find the 
river in the dark—maybe Ethelfrid will 


morning?” she asked. 


come for me.” 

He turned, and seated himself slowly 
in his old place, his mantle all about him 
on the mossgrown earth, the moon- 
shine on his dark Roman face. He 
looked at her curiously, and his fingers 
plaved with the gold chain that hung 
on his breast. 

She smiled sweetly on him. 

* Art kind,” she said. “ Ethelfrid will 
thank thee.” 

“Need I no pagan’s gratitude, cer- 
tainly.” he answered. 

There was silence as they sat opposite 
each other with the trees and the silence 
about them; then Osberga spoke, yawning. 

“Am sleepy,” she said. “ Am tired.” 

Iler blue eyes were half shut; her head 
drooped. 

“Ve ean sle p fearlessly,” he answered. 
‘By St. Ilonor, I will not leave ye!” 

She gave a sleepy smile. 

“The earth is hard,” she murmured. 
She shifted her position on the well edge 
and gazed into the black water. edt 
looks fearful, yet it is not deep. When I 
stand in it. it cometh only to my neck; 
yet I would not fall in.” 

Her voice fell in a tired fashion, her 
head drooped. 

“Am rery sleepy,’ she announced. 

Moved by a sudden impulse when | 


o 
saw her weary, drooping, and desolate 
against the cold earth and dripping ferns, 
stirred by tenderness and he knew not 
what feeling of pity, Valerian leant for 
ward and held out his arms. 

She looked at him sleepily from the 
shadow of her hood; he touched her and 
lrew her very gently towards him. 

To his wonder and extraordinary pleas- 
ure she came willingly, and lay with a 
sigh of content on the folds of the soft 
mantle that fell over his armor. 

Her eyes closed, and her breathing be- 
came faintly regular. Warm and flushed 
and soft she lay, curled in her heavy 
draperies in the curve of his arm, with 
her head against his breast. Her yellow 


hair fell from her hood over his knee; 
she was sleeping very peacefully. 

Valerian put his mantle round his 
shoulders and held her loosely up to him. 

Now and then in her sleep she gave a 
little sound of ease and content, and her 
face was like a child’s; in her lap her 
fingers lay curled slackly and rosy; un- 
der the rich dress her bosom rose and 
fell steadily. 

Valerian, holding her in his arms, 
gazed out over her drooping head at the 
moonlit forest, and thought of his saints 
at Ravenna and the pagan King waiting 
at the river. 

So still they were that a little troop 
of deer passing out of the beeches came 
fearlessly to his very feet, and sniffed 
his shining greaves and her trailing 
gown before they passed on lightly into 
the forest. 

Valerian’s thoughts flew wide, circled 
the world and the world’s goods, judged 
and appraised the worth of things, and 
came back to the wonder of the moon- 
lit forest and the sleeping woman in 
his arms. 

Slowly, wonderfully, the moon died 
and the day rustled through the trees. 
Light that was very pale and luminous 
slipped through the beech trunks; the 
birds commenced singing in a clear man- 
ner. Osberga of Kent stirred and sighed; 
he drew her closer to his heart, praying 
she might not wake yet, for surely it 
was sweet to enfold her helpless sleep. 
Her head had fallen back on his shoul 
der; as the day dawned he saw her face 
more clearly, her parted lips, her golden 
brows, the yellow hair falling apart over 
her white forehead. 

His horse made an impatient move- 
ment, shaking his trappings, and there 
was a sudden sound of branches broken 
and thrust aside. 

Valerian looked up ealmly. 

A horseman crashed down the bracken 
and drew up a few paces from the well. 

The pale dawn showed him a mighty 
man. He was helmeted, and carried his 
shield on his arm; both his mantle and 
his horse were ivory white, and even in 
that dimness his hair shone golden. 

In utter silence he gazed at the two 
beside the well. 

“Thou art Ethelfrid of Mercia, cer- 
tainly,”. said Valerian. 
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The horseman started to hear his 
tongue and name from the lips of this 
spk ndid stranger. 

“Am Bretwalda of Mercia,” he an 
swered. “Am Ethelfrid.” He touched 
his he rse, and came slowly close Ss? his 
ves flashed fiercely, in a wonderful 
rage: he pointed to the woman in the 
Roman’s arms. 

‘Osherga of Kent?” he asked, and his 
bare arm shook, showing the silver snake 
that bound it glimmering unsteadily. 

Truly.” said Valerian, “ Osberga of 
Kent. I am Valerian of Ravenna, and 

Christian knight.” 

The Bretwalda of Mercia put his hand 
to his sword. 

“ Wherefore sleepeth — she in thine 
arms?” he asked, grimly. 

Valerian smiled. 

“Truly she was weary with seeking 
for thee; honors she m«e greatly. Lo! she 
sleeps as a child, peacefully.” Gently he 
disengaged his arm from about her, and 
she fell slackly against him, drooping 

» the folds of his mantle. 

The Bretwalda said naught, but, erect 
on his huge horse, gazed at them with 
burning blue eyes. 

‘I have guarded her faithfully,” said 
‘and kept her for ye, when I 
might have carried her to Canterbury 
to the Christians. St. Honor pardon me 

but to each his gods.” 

He laughed softly, looking down upon 
her, and the sun, brightening, smote his 
gorgeous armor into points of light. 

“Art a strange man,” said Ethelfrid. 
“ast a kingly look.” He leant from 
the saddle, and stared into Valerian’s 
face. “She trusted ye?” 

The Roman smiled proudly. 

“Ye see, Ethelfrid of Mercia.” 

The Bretwalda glanced at the sleep- 
ing woman. 

She stirred, and flung her hand out 
among the ferns. 

“Osberga!” eried Ethelfrid. 

She sat up, flushed, suddenly awake, 
and held out her arms. 

“ Ethelfrid!” 

With the golden glow of the dawn over 
he r, she rose and laughed. 

The magnificent Bretwalda wheeled his 
horse round so that he was alongside her. 


“Osberga,” he said, “get up before 


thy father’s people come.” 
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Valerian rose, standing beside the edge 
of the well. 

‘Shall I not lift her up?” he smiled. 
“lave I not kept her for thee?” 

Lightly he raised her and put her into 
Ethelfrid’s arms; so was she swung on 
to the white horse. 

“Tlast been good to me,” said Osberga, 
clinging to the ivory mantle. “Is Chris 
tian lording, vet took me not back to 
the new God.” 

The Bretwalda’s blue eves looked stead- 
ily, curiously, at the strang: f.. and Va- 
lerian’s glance was calm to meet his 
scrutiny. 

Tied up my foot,” said Osberga. 
“Was gentle to me.” 

Still the two men gazed at each other. 
No word of thanks said Ethelfrid; but 
suddenly he turned the woman round 
and held her away from him. 

‘Kiss her,” he said. 

Valerian, standing beside the well, was 
not on a level with her face and hanging 
hair: smiling, she put back her hood, 
leaning down; the dawn was flaming 
through the trees and glittering in the 
water of the well. 

Valerian of Ravenna, suddenly pale, 
kissed her eoldly on the brow. 

The Bretwalda caught her proudly up 
to him, lifted his glittering shield in sa- 
lute, and was gone at a gallop down the 
forest glade. 

Valerian watched the white horse flash 
between the tree trunks, then mounted 
his own steed and turned its head to- 
ward Canterbury. 

Cloudless and beautiful the morning 
was about him, yet he felt his arms emp- 
ty and his spirit weary. He noticed coldly 
the wonders of the torest, the begony 
with its flaming berries, the last dande- 
lions and daisies, the amber hues of the 
oak, the searlet of the beech: then he 
looked curiously at his torn sleeves. A 
robin sang loudly; then presently a merle. 
Valerian of Ravenna rode steadily with 
his helmet clanking at his saddle, and he 
smiled to himself, playing with the chain 
at his breast. 

Thus to Canterbury, in the glory of 
the fair morning. 

“ What hope have I of heaven, 

Mvrra—when virtues are few, 

Mvrra—when sins are seven, 


And the sweetest sin is you—is you!” 




















The Story of a 


I1-WALL STREET IN THE 


BY FREDERICK 


N the morning of March 31, 1644, 
a man of clerkly 
might have been seen standing 
at the entrance to the dilapidated for- 
tress of New Amsterdam, with a sheaf 


appearance 


of official papers in his hand. It was 
not an inviting prospect which con- 
fronted the observer that raw spring 
morning, for the roughly built, wooden 
houses seattered about the fort looked 
sadly weatherbeaten, and the straggling, 
ill made roads and paths which served 
as streets were littered with refuse and 
rubbish of every sort and ankle deep in 
mud. Even the new stone tavern on the 
East River and the still newer stone 
church, whose stanch construction had 
recently earned John and Richard Og- 
den a goodly builder’s premium, appeared 
decidedly bedraggled. Grimy mounds of 
melting snow encumbered each step of 
their stairlike gables, and the dirty water 
which trickled from them like muddy 
tears gave a finishing touch to their 
melancholy aspect. Nowhere was there 
a sign of cheer or comfort, and the 
unpaved streets were wellnigh desert- 
ed, save for a few disconsolate  in- 
dividuals who idled about the doorways, 
silently watching the hungry hogs root- 
ing among the road refuse or exploring 
the muddy ramparts in search of food. 
To the north of the fort a badly placed 
windmill made a brave show of activity, 
groaning and whirring under the gusty 
winds from the bay, but its wild twistings 
to the capricious gyrations of the rusty 
weathercocks gave an air of futility to its 
exertions that was far from relieving 
the depressing desolation of the scene. 
The man at the fort did not, however, 
waste much time in gazing at these dis- 
couraging surroundings. They were fa- 
miliar to him in every dreary detail, for 
Cornelis Van Tienhoven had been Secre- 
tarv of the Council at New Amsterdam 


Street 


DAYS OF THE DUTCH 
TREVOR HILL 


for many years, and if he had ever been 
disturbed by the prevailing wretchedness 
of the town, it had long since ceased to 
afford him the slightest concern. Slowly 
turning his back to the view, he tacked 
one of his official documents to the wall 
of the fort, and then swinging about and 
picking his way across the miry ground 
to a convenient tree, affixed another pa 
per. The few spectators of this proceed 
ing viewed it with undisguised chagrin, 
for communications from the govern- 
ment were not apt to increase the happi- 
ness of the little Dutch settlement. On 
the contrary, they usually portended the 
imposition of some new burden or the 
curtailment of some coveted privilege at 
the hands of his High Mightiness, Gov- 
ernor Wilhelmus Kieft, whose six years 
of misrule had taught New Amster 
dam to regard his proclamations with 
unmitigated dread. 


Unwelcome as they 
were, however, experience had taught the 
inhabitants that it was not prudera to 
ignore them, and the Secretary had 
scarcely posted his notices before people 
began to saunter from their houses and 
gather about the improvised bulletin 
hoards, the scholar in each group de- 
ciphering the script. 

Van Tienhoven’s handwriting was 
easily read. Indeed, good penmanship 
was the only qualification he had ever 
displaved for his office, and that virtue 
had wholly failed to endear him ‘to the 
populace, who hated the very sight of 
his clerical fist. The particular notice 
he had transcribed that morning, how- 
ever, was singularly free of offence. It 
merely recited a resolution of the Di- 
rector and Council of New Netherland* 
that a barrier be erected at the north of 
the settlement, sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent the straying of cattle and to protect 

* New York Colonial MSS. 4: 186. State 
Library, Albany. 
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The early records indicate that Kieft at 
Wa Street De Heerewes (Br 


ta to t nort! { the cattle guar 


them from the Indians, and “ warned” 
all interested persons to appear on “ next 
Monday, the 4th of April, at 7 o’clock,” 
for the prosecution of this work. A 
more reasonable demand probably never 
emanated from the Director General, and 
vet it unquestionably suggested the be- 
lated closing of a stab!e door. During 
the administration of his predecessor, 
Van Twiller, almost all the cattle of the 
colony had mysteriously disappeared, and 
as the ex-Governor’s recently acquired 
bouwerie was found surprisingly well 
supplied with live stock, there were 
grounds for suspecting that some of the 
missing herds might have strayed in his 
direction. Kieft, however, was the last 
man in the world to investigate a trail 
of this sort, for there was honor among 
Governors in those days, and William 
the Testy, though philosophic in no other 





respect, thoroughly believed in’ taking 
things as he found them. Indeed, rumor 
had it that his adherence to this belief 
was responsible for his migration from 
Holland, with his portrait adorning th 
publie gallows to evidence his bankruptey, 
and a charge of embezzling trust funds 
hanging over his head. These stories 
may have been the invention of enemies, 
but there certainly had been nothing in 
his conduct as Governor to diseredit 
them, and for dastardly cowardice and 
wanton cruelty his record had been un 
surpassed. Indeed, it was a close ques 
tion whether the Indians or the Duteh 
had the best cause for hating this repre- 
sentative of the Chartered West India 
Company in 1644; but, however that may 
have been, both feared him equally and 
lost no time in obeying his decrees. 

It was not long, therefore, before the 
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colonists were hard at work at the pro- 


jected cattle guard, and within a few 
days it stood completed. There is no 
authoritative information as to how it 
was constructed, but there is evidence 
that it consisted mainly of untrimmed 
trees felled at the edge of the adjoining 
forest and piled together to form a sort 
of barricade, and that its northern line, 
running certainly from the present Will- 
iam Street, New York city, to what is 
now Broadway, and possibly from shore 
to shore, marked the farthest limits of 
New Amsterdam, as it then existed, and 
practically determined the location of 
Wall Street. 

Such was the origin of the best known 
thoroughfare of the Western Hemisphere, 
and the same forest which supplied mate- 
rial for its earliest landmark doubtless 
furnished Adrian Block, the discoverer 
of Block Island, with timber for the good 
ship PResfless—an appropriate name for 
the first vessel launched from Manhattan 
Island, and prophetieally suggestive of its 
most historic highway. 


Director General Kieft did not survive 


ety o> ane Wars + 







East River. 
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New Y H 5 ty and I x 
d f 1644 ated Wa street 


his clumsy eattle pen, for some three 
years after its completion the colony was 
relieved of his presence by the arrival 

a new Governor, whose advent was at 
tended with truly royal ceremonies, and 
whose bearing and person suggested the 
very height of majesty. But the resi- 
dents of New Amsterdam soon discovered 
that this kingly personage who had de- 
scended upon them, splendidly attired 

a velvet jacket with slashed sleeves, a 
broad, drooping white collar, magnificent- 
ly slashed hose secured at the knee by 
a rich searf tied in a knot, and a shoe 
adorned by a large, bravely colored rosette, 
had little of the aloofness characteristic 
of the wearers of imperial purple. In- 
deed, he had not been long upon the 
shores of his new domain before he was 
stumping over it on his silver-banded 
wooden leg, sticking his nose into all 
sorts of odd corners, and rendering a gen- 
eral housecleaning in no uncertain tones. 
Tyrannical he undoubtedly was, but the 
sway of Petrus Stuyvesant was that of 
a benevolent despot, confident thet he 
knew what his subjects needed better than 
they did themselves, and determined that 
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they should have it whether they would bit of garden, and if the general appear 


or no, and under his domineering, pater- ance of the little town was not as tidy 
nal rule the condition of New Amsterdam as it has sometimes been pictured, it was 


gradually improved. not the fault of the tireless potentate 





The southern end of Manhattan Island who, from the moment of his arrival, 
was then much narrower than it is to- ceaselessly harangued, scolded, bullied, 
day. Pearl Street was its eastern bound- and prayed for his people. Meanwhilk 

¢ arv. and only a few hundred feet of the commerce of the community, which 

meadow land separated Broadway from had been practically annihilated — by 

the North River. Within these slender Kieft’s disastrous Indian wars, gradually 

limits. and south of the so-called fence, revived, and for six peaceful years the 

there were, less than ten years after wharf on the water front witnessed an 

- Stuyvesant landed, nearly two hundred increasingly brisk business, wherein the 
* 


tenants, while seventeen well defined appeared to good advantage. Then news 


ses, peopled by almost a thousand natural instincts of the Dutch trader 


streets were already plainly traceable, of hostilities between the United Prov- 


which, thanks to the energy of the inces and England turned Stuyvesant’s 
cholerie Governor, were fairly clean. The ittention from civie affairs and brought 


houses were for the most part crudely into play his martial talents, concern- 
constructed of wood, but some of the more ing which authorities differ. But wheth- 
substantial boasted variously colored er he was a hero or not at St. Martin, 
glazed brick laid in checker, and wrought his wooden leg proves that he was at 
iron numerals to mark the date of con- least at the post of danger, and he cet 
struction, and even the humblest roof tainly rose to the occasion in 1653, 
supported an ornamental weathercock. when his country’s possessions were 
Mor over, nearly every house had a bright threatened by the ene my. Indeed, he 
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en- 
nes. 
the WALL STREET IN 165 
of Drawn from th riginal plan and specificatior for th palisade pubh the Committees 
he acting for the Director General. Council, and Magistrates of New Amsterdam, March 15, 1653 The 
line f the stockade was a littk to the nortl f the north id f +} nresent treet TI 
lan 3 southern side f the parade ground marks the ther line f the strect as it is to-da and tl 






hat % widtl f the parade ground shows what a broad va Wall Street really ught t have been 
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displaye d such a bold front 
and such indomitable e 
ergy that he actually suc 


ceeded in inspiring the not 
too patriotic burghers of 
New Amsterdam 
little of his spirit, 
and induced them to rush 


with a 


own 


through some preparations 
for defence with really ex 
On the 
1653, the 


Burgomasters 


traordinary speed. 
wth of March, 
assembled 
and Schepens organized 
night and day patrols for 
guarding the approaches 
to the city; directed the 
kipper of the vessel repre- 
senting the navy to bend 
his sails, load his pieces, 
and prepare for every 
emergency; recommended 
the repair of the fort, and 
resolved “* te 


LTe% 


surround the 
ter part of the 


city 
with a high stockade and 
small breastwork to draw 
in time of need all the in- 
habitants. behind it and 
detend as much as possible their per- 
sons and goods from attacks.” 


All this was 


ing session, and bv the afternoon a goodly 


accomplished at the morn- 


defence fund had been subseribed.  In- 
deed, before two days had passed, a com- 


mittee of three was duly empowered to 


supervise the construction of the new 
works, and the members of this com- 
mittee entered upon their duties with 


that the 
was posted and eried within 


such energy following notice* 
a few hours 
oT the ir ‘ leetion: 

Che committee 
rector 


appointed — by the Di 
Council, and Magistrates 


{ msterdam Vol. L., 


General, 


Records of New 
p oo 


7 aes ee. 
~ > 7 ® 4 
SS ON a SS 


ge ee 


the city with pali- 
sades twelve to thir- 
teen feet long, by the 


Goov WamPuUM rod. Any one who 
- r building Wall Street all i wishes to undertake 
i. of levi rrer t value of whicl this work may come 

4 and as re ilated b la to the ( itv Hall 
Ordinance of May next Tuesday after- 


noon, hear the con- 
ditions, and look 
ove; the work Done, &c.. Meh. 15, 1653 
Let one tell it to another! 


Meanwhile, was stumping 
along the line of Kieft’s old eattle guard, 
seeking an advantageous location for the 


Stuyvesant 


palisade, and a brave picture the old war 
dog must have presented as, 
attired, with sword at thigh and hand on 
hilt, he surveyed the ground and advised 
his bustling committee to erect the new 
fifty feet south 
of the old barrier and practically parallel 
to it 


splendidly 


defences some forty or 
which ady ice, being accepted, deter- 
mined the southerly line of Wall Street. 


Active as Committeemen La Montagne, 
Beeckman, and Wolfersen (van Couwen 
hoven) were, they could not immediately 
publish their plans, but 
appointed for 


before the day 
bids, the 
were supplied 
with detailed specifications whose minute 
ness left desired. The 
palisade was to be 18% 
rods, or 2340 feet, in length, extending 
from the East (Pearl Street) 
straight across the island, skirting De 
Heere Graft (the ominously named cana! 
which became 


receiving com- 


petitors for the contract 


nothing to be 
contemplated 


River 


Broad Street), and pass- 
ing directly through what is now Trinity 
Church to a rise in the ground near the 
North River which afforded a natural 
breastwork. It was to be constructed of 
round wooden posts, twelve feet in length 
and eighteen inehes in girth, sharpened 
to a point at the top, and placed in a 
line interrupted at intervals by larger 
posts, to which split rails were to be nailed 
two feet below the top. A sloping breast- 
work, a ditch, and a parade ground were 
also contemplated, and lest all the minute 
particulars which the careful committee- 
men set forth should not suffice, they 
drew a plan of the whole work and spread 
it upon the records of the Burgomasters 
and Schepens, where it remains to-day, 
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an abiding memorial of their thorough- 
ness and zeal.* 

The bidding on these proposals was 
most encouragingly brisk, no less than 
four competitors entering the lists, the 
suecessful candidate being Tomas Bacx- 
ter, whose subsequent career as a pirate 
mav. as has been suggested, have origi- 
ited in his securing this award. But 
wever that may have been, we know from 
he official records that he was paid in 


I7 


ood wampum—then coin of the realm— 
nd that the cost was divided as follows: 


1404 planks at 1% florins 2106 florins 


340 posts...... + . 304 
See ee ay ee ee .. 100 7 
Transport ... PRP ee 
For setting them up and car- 

penters’ wages eae. a 


or a total of about $1300, from which it 
would appear that “setting them up” 
was even then an important item in the 
estimates of municipal contractors. Bacx- 
ter completed his work in about six weeks, 
but no enemy having appeared to test 
its powers of resistance, the enthusiasm 
of the Burgomasters and Schepens speed- 
ily waned, and in spite of Stuyvesant’s 
urgent remonstrances the repairs to the 
fort remained wholly neglected. Indeed, 
when the question of paying for the 
palisade, breastwork, and ditch was pre- 
sented to their Worships they stoutly de- 
clared that the West India Company was 
bound to defend its own property without 
expense to the citizens, and from this 
position they would not recede until 
Stuyvesant abandoned the excise duties 
imposed upon the inhabitants and sur- 
rendered to the civie treasury the moneys 
received from that source. This master- 
ly stroke of business was undoubtedly 
Wall Street’s first financial triumph. 

About two years after this event another 
war scare caused the city fathers to look 
again to their defences. It was then dis- 
covered that some sixty-five of the palisades 
had been chopped down for firewood, and 
that the whole work was otherwise in such a 
sad state of repair that extensive renova- 
tions were imperative. Probably it was 
at this date that the five bastions shown 
on what is known as the “ Duke’s Plan” 
were constructed. These were small, two- 
gun artillery mounts, one of which pro- 

* Records of New Amsterdam. Vol. I., 
p. 72. 
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jected from the wooden bulwark at what 
is now the head of Hanover Street; 
another covered the present site of No. 
{4 Wall Street, just west of William 
Street; a third stood on part of the 
ground now occupied by the Sub-Treas- 
ury; a fourth dominated No. 4 Wall 
Street; and the last commanded what 
was to become Trinity Churchyard, from 
a point a little to the rear of the existing 
church. In addition to these formidable 
batteries, the defences were further 
strengthened by nailing boards to the 
height of ten or twelve feet above the 
sharpened ends of the palisades, forming 
a sort of screen calculated to prevent 
the Indians from scaling the barricade; 
but as no enemy appeared, the warlike 
energies of the burghers again subsided, 
and before long two gateways were con 
structed to facilitate communication be 
tween the townspeople and the farmers 
of the outlying bouweries. One of these 
openings, known as the Land Gate, was 
situated at Broadway, and the other, 
called the Water Poort, pierced the stock- 
ade at what was then the river road (now 
Pearl Street),* and for nine more ot 
less peaceful years a steadily increasing 
stream of commerce poured through 
these narrow apertures. Then rumors of 
War once more caused them to be closed 
and barricaded. 

Again, as in 1653, it was the Eng- 
lish who threatened, although no war 
had been declared, and again Stuy- 
vesant sueceeded in diverting the in- 
habitants from the joys of successful 
trading to the less wrofitable duties 
of patriotism. From August 29, 1664, 
to September 2, the vigorous Governor, 
then seventy-two years of age, hopped 
and hobbled anxiously up and down the 
length of the palisade, encouraging and 
berating the workers tinkering at the de- 
fences under a hot summer sun; but pa- 
triotism was sadly lacking, and most of 
the labor was performed by negro slave 
whose masters begrudged their services. 


* About this time (1655-6) the residents 
of Pearl Street, inconvenienced by the high 
tides, caused a sea wall to be erected, and 
the space between this barrier and _ their 
houses to be filled in, making a roadway 
known as De Waal, or Lang de Waal. In- 
cautious investigators have confused this 
with Wall Street, and their error has re- 
sulted in some astonishing “ history.” 
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Unsupported as he was, however, 
Stuyvesant managed to keep his unwill- 
ing workers at their task, until news 
reached the city that the Duke of York’s 
war vessels were in the harbor and that 
their commanders offered liberal terms 
for immediate surrender. Then the in- 
trenching tools were thrown aside, and 
despite the Governor’s prayers and re- 
monstrances the populace virtually wel- 
comed the invaders. Doubtless resistance 
would have been futile, and submission 
to the semi-piratical attack was the part 
of prudence, but the lonely figure of the 
grim Dutch warrior, standing gamely by 
his guns, will always contrast gratefully 
with the crowd of discreet traders gaping 
at the enemy from Battery Park, and 
make one doubt the maxim defining the 
better part of valor. 


The town which thus easily fell into 
the hands of that royal buccaneer, the 
Duke of York, had grown during Stuy- 
vesant’s administration. In it the new 
Governor, Colonel Richard Nicolls, found 
no less than two hundred and twenty 
houses and over fourteen hundred people, 
while facing the parade ground designed 
for the maneeuvring of troops, behind the 
palisade, there were at least ten dwell- 
ings, occupied by a merchant trader, a 
wool spinner, a chimney sweep, a tapster, 
a miller, and other estimable citizens of 
a similar class. Indeed, the house of the 
merchant trader—one Moesman— had 
been erected as early as 1656 on a por- 
tion of the site lately abandoned by the 
Custom House, and was undoubtedly the 
first residence known to Wall Street. 

Nicolls attempted no disturbing inno- 
vations in the administration of the city 
which then became New York, and it is 
doubtful if he was responsible for the 
alterations in the palisade which were 
made in the year of the surrender. How- 
ever, four of its five original bastions 
disappeared about that time, the one on 
the present site of No. 44 Wall Street 
alone remaining as first placed, and the 
so-called fortification continued in prac- 
tically this condition for nine years, when 
the city passed, without a struggle, into 
the possession of its former owners. 

This time the capture was effected in 
time of war, Admirals Evertsen and 
Benckes quietly sailing into the harbor 


during the absence of Governor Lovelace. 
and landing Captain Anthony Colvé at 
about the foot of the present Park Plac 
to take possession of the city and establish 
martial law. Almost the first act of this 
military governor was to demolish som 
buildings which had been erected just 
outside the palisade, the western line of 
which he then proceeded to rebuild, turn 
ing it to the south almost along the pres- 
ent site of Rector Street. He also forbad 
all entrance to or exit from the city ex 
cept through the gates under penalty of 
death, and those avenues of communica- 
tion were rigidly closed after nightfall. 
All this occurred before the spring of 
1674, and within a twelvemonth the city 
once more reverted to England under the 
terms of peace with Holland. 

The returning Englishmen found the 
city obviously larger than they left it, and 
steadily pressing upon the northern bar- 
rier. Fully seventeen houses now faced the 
parade ground lying parallel to and im- 
mediately behind the palisade, its width 
of a hundred feet affording an inviting 
frontage, and promising a generously 
broad thoroughfare—a promise destined 
to remain unfulfilled. 

Meanwhile the palisade, which had long 
outlived its usefulness, was repeatedly 
repaired, and it was not until 1685 
that the land immediately north of it 
became the subject of a notorious specula- 
tion which inflicted irreparable injury 
upon the future highway. His Excellency 
Thomas Dongan was the royal Governor 
at that time, and his sharp eyes, which 
rarely wandered from the main chance, 
quickly detected a business possibility in 
this property. Indeed, he was in a posi- 
tion where he could materially influence 
its value, and if he did not make the most 
of his opportunity it will have to be con- 
ceded that he did the best he knew. 
Through the agency of a “dummy ” pur- 
chaser—one Captain John Knight of his 
official staff—he secretly acquired from the 
Damen Estate a strip of land a thousand 
feet long and eighty feet deep fronting 
upon the wall,* together with all the right, 
title, and interest which the sellers had 
in the parade ground behind the wall, 
which they and every one else supposed 
would become the public thoroughfare. 


*L. 13, pp. 124-150. December 14, 1685. 
New York Register’s Office. 
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The day after this deal had been safely 
consummated, however, Dongan ordered 
ene Leonard Beckwith to survey the wall* 
and officially establish the new street, and 

promptly did the surveyor set about 
his task that he returned a report within 
twenty-four hours, laying out a street not 
one hundred, but thirty-six, feet in 
breadth, and presto! Dongan’s eighty-foot 
lots became one hundred and twenty-four 
feet deep. By this financial coup the 
roval Governor achieved the distinction 
of being the first insider to make some- 
thing out of nothing on the narrow, if 
not straight, path which resulted from 


his acquisitiveness. 


Three years later Dongan again turned 
his attention to Wall Street, appointing 
commissioners to make an official inspec- 
tion of the palisade and inform him as 
to its eondition, the upshot of which was 

report showing the Water Gate and 
the artillery mounts in ruins, the Land 
Gate tottering, the curtain palisades 
either prostrate or falling, and the land 
actually staked out for building purposes. 
Of this last fact, however, Dongan must 
have been even better informed than his 
commissioners, for he was then actively 
marketing some of his queerly acquired 
property, and by as strange a chain of 
circumstances as was ever unearthed from 
the records one of his lots passed into the 
hands of a gentleman whose exploits have 
been recounted in verse and prose for 
more than two hundred years. 

This historic parcel of land (part of 
which is now known as No. 56 Wall Street) 
lies opposite the head of the present Han- 
over Street, and one Browne was the orig- 
inal purchaser. Browne almost imme- 
diately transferred his bargain to a well 
known citizen named William Cox, whose 
wife Sarah (née Bradley) was destined 
to greater fame than he. “Shortly after 
acquiring this plot, Cox is said to have 
built a house upon it, and if this be so, 
the building was the first erected on the 
north side of Wall Street. In 1689, how- 
ever, he succumbed to what has since 
proved fatal to many dwellers on that 
highway, for the report of his demise says 
that “he took teo much water in,” and 
his widow, to whom he left his property, 
straightway consoled herself by marrying 
Yanual of Common Council. 1851: 406. 
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one John Oort. This gentleman fell a 
victim to her charms so speedily that she 
took out letters of administration on his 
estate, May 15, 1691, and the next day 
married no less a person than Captain 
William Kidd, the future pirate, who 
thus became one of the earliest pro 
prietors of Wall Street—a locality in 
which people have been treasure hunting 
for over a century. 

But Captain Kidd was not the only 
pirate known to New York at the latter 
end of the seventeenth century. Indeed, 
the little city with its raseally governors 
and its mixed population, many of whom 
were adventurous traders ready to turn 
almost any kind of penny, was for years 
a favorite stamping ground of the sea 
rovers, and their gorgeous persons be- 
eame very familiar not only to Wall 
Street, but throughout the whole town, 
where their confidential transactions with 
certain enterprising citizens laid the foun- 
dation of more than one existing fortune. 

Meanwhile the palisades still survived, 
and if it be true that the English laughed 
when they first inspected it, they kept up 
the joke a long time, for in 1692—seven 
years after Dongan had the street sur- 
veyed—it was once more repaired, sub- 
stantial stone bastions being erected on 
the site of the artillery mounts at Will- 
iam Street and at Broadway, and three 
years later, just after the street had been 
partially paved, more renovations were 
attempted.* Indeed, a contemporary his 
torian remarked that the maintenance of 
this wall cost the community some £8000, 
and described it as “a monument to our 
Folly.” Nevertheless, it was not until 
1699 that a committee of citizens peti- 
tioned His Excellency through the Com- 
mon Council to remove it as an obstruct- 
ing nuisance and utilize the stones of its 
bastions for the new City Hall.+ 

Then the end came, and with the pas:- 
ing of this ancient Jandmark New York 
ceased to be a walled city, and its new 
highway almost immediately became the 
resort of so many noted men and the 
scene of such dramatic events that for 
wellnigh a hundred years its story supplies 
a unique footnote to American history. 


* Minutes of Common Council. Vol. I., 
. 412. 

+ Minutes of Common Council. Vol. ITI., 
p. 82. 














The Readjustment 


BY MARY 


MMA JOSSYLIN had been dead 
E and buried three days. The sister 

who had come to the funeral had 
taken Emma’s child away with her, and 
the house was swept and aired; then, 
when it seemed there was least occasion 
for it, Emma came back. The neighbor 
woman who had nursed her was the first 
to know it. It was about seven of the 
evening, in a mellow gloom: the neigh- 
bor woman was sitting on her own stoop 
with her arms wrapped in her apron, and 
all at once she found herself going along 
the street under an urgent sense that 
Emma needed her. She was half-way 
down the block before she recollected that 
this was impossible, for Mrs. Jossylin 
was dead and buried, but as soon as 
she came opposite the house she was 
aware of what had happened. It was 
all open to the summer air; except that 
it was a little neater, not otherwise than 
the rest of the street. It was quite dark; 
but. the presence of Emma _ Jossylin 
streamed from it and betrayed it more 
than a candle. It streamed out steadily 
across the garden, and even as it reached 
her, mixed with the smell of the damp 
mignonette, the neighbor woman owned 
to herself that she had always’ known 
Emma would come back. 

“A sight stranger if she wouldn’t,” 
thought the woman who had nursed 
her. “She wasn’t ever one to throw off 
things easily.” 

Emma Jossylin had taken death, as she 
had taken everything in life, hard. She 
had met it with the same hard, bright, 
surface competency that she had pre- 
sented to the squalor of the encompassing 
desertness, to the insuperable common- 
ness of Sim Jossylin, to the affliction of 
her crippled child; and the intensity of 
her wordless struggle against it had 
caught the attention of the townspeople 
and held it in a shocked, curious awe. 
She was so long a-dying, lying there in 
the little low house, hearing the abhorred 


AUSTIN 


footsteps going about her house and the 
vulgar procedure of the community en- 
croach upon her like the advances of 
the sand wastes on an unwatered field. 
For Emma had always wanted things 
different, wanted them with a fury of 
intentness that implied offensiveness in 
things as they were. And the towns- 
people had taken offence, the more so 
because she was not to be surprised in 
any inaptitude for their own kind of suc- 
cess. Do what you could, you could ney- 
er catch Emma Jossylin in a wrapper 
after three o’clock in the afternoon. And 
she would never talk about the child— 
in a country where so little ever happened 
that even trouble was a godsend if it 
gave you something to talk about. It 
was reported that she did not even talk 
to Sim. But there the common resent- 
ment got back at her. If she had thought 
to effect anything with Sim Jossylin 
against the benumbing spirit of the place, 
the evasive hopefulness, the large sense 
of leisure that ungirt the loins, if she 
still hoped somehow to get away with him 
to some place for which by her dress, by 
her manner, she seemed forever and un- 
assailably fit, it was foregone that noth- 
ing would come of it. They knew Sim 
Jossylin better than that. Yet so vivid 


had been the force of her wordless dis-. 


satisfaction that when the fever took her 
and she went down like a pasteboard fig- 
ure in the damp, the wonder was that 
nothing toppled with her. And as if 
she too had felt herself indispensable, 
Emma Jossylin had come back. 

The neighbor woman crossed the street, 
and as she passed the far corner of the 
gate, Jossylin spoke to her. He had been 
standing, she did not know how long 
a time, behind the syringa bush, and 
moved even with her along the fence 
until they came to the gate. She could 
see in the dusk that before speaking 
he wet his lips with his tongue. 

“ She’s in there,” he said at last. 
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“Emma?” 

He nodded. “I been sleeping at the 
store since—but I thought I’d be more 
comfortable—as soon as I opened the 
door, there she was.” 

‘Did you see her?” 

‘No.” 

“Tow do you know, then?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

The neighbor felt there was nothing 
to say to that. 

“Come in,” he whispered, huskily. 
They slipped by the rose tree and the 
wistaria and sat down on the porch at 
the side. A door swung inward behind 
them. They felt the Presence in the 
dusk beating like a pulse. 

“ What do you think she wants?” said 
Jossylin. “Do you reckon it’s the boy?’ 

“Like enough.” 

“TIe’s better off with his aunt. There 
was no one here to take care of him, 
like his mother wanted.” He raised his 
voice unconsciously with a note of justi- 
fication, addressing the room behind. 

“T am sending fifty dollars a month,” 
he said; “he can go with the best of 
them.” He went on at length to explain 
all the advantage that was to come to 
the boy from living at Pasadena, and 
the neighbor woman bore him out in it. 

“He was glad to go,” urged Jossylin 
to the room. “He said it was what 
his mother would have wanted.” 

They were silent then a long time, 
while the Presence seemed to swell upon 
them and encroached upon the garden. 
Finally, “I gave Zeigler the order for 
the monument yesterday,” Jossylin threw 
out, appeasingly. “It’s to cost three hun- 
dred and fifty.’ The Presence stirred. 
The neighbor thought she could fairly 
see the controlled tolerance with which 
Emma Jossylin threw off the evidence 
of Sim’s ineptitude. 

They sat on helplessly without talking 
after that, until the woman’s husband 
came to the fence and called her. 

“Don’t go,” begged Jossylin. 

“Tush!” she said. “Do you want 
all the town to know? You had naught 
but good from Emma living, and no call 
to expect harm from her now. It’s nat- 
ural she should come back—if—if she 
was lonesome like—in—the place where 
she’s gone to.” 

“Emma wouldn’t come back to this 
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place,” Jossylin protested, “ without she 
wanted something.” 

“Well, then, you’ve got to find out,” 
said the neighbor woman. 

All the next day she saw, whenever 
she passed the house, that Emma was 
still there. It was shut and barred, but 
the Presence lurked behind the folded 
blinds and fumbled at the doors. When 
it was night and the moths began in the 
columbine under the window, It went out 
and walked in the garden. 

Jossylin was waiting at the gate when 
the neighbor woman came. He sweat- 
ed with helplessness in the warm dusk, 
and the Presence brooded upon them 
like an apprehension that grows by be- 
ing entertained. 

“She wants something,” he appealed, 
“but I can’t make out what. Emma 
knows she is welcome to everything 
I’ve got. Everybody knows I’ve been a 
good provider.” 

The neighbor woman remembered sud- 
denly the only time she had ever drawn 
close to Emma Jossylin touching the 
child. They had sat up with it together 
all one night in some childish ailment, 
and she had ventured a question: “ What 
does his father think?’ And Emma had 
turned her a white, hard face of sur- 
passing dreariness. “I don’t know,” she 
admitted; “he never says.” 

“There’s more than providing,” sug- 
gested the neighbor woman. 

“Yes. There’s feeling... but she had 
enough to do to put up with me. I had 
no eall to be troubling her with such.” 
He left off to mop his forehead, and be- 
gan again. 

“Feelings,” he said; “there’s times 
a man gets so wore out with feelings, he 
doesn’t have them any more.” 

He talked, and presently it grew clear 
to the woman that he was voiding all 
the stuff of his life, as if he had sickened 
on it and was now done. It was a little 
soul knowing itself and not good to see. 
What was singular was that the Pres- 
ence left off walking in the garden, came 
and caught like a gossamer on the ivy 
tree, swayed by the breath of his broken 
sentences. He talked, and the neighbor 
woman saw him for once as he saw him- 
self and Emma, snared and floundering in 
an inexplicable unhappiness. He had 
been disappointed too. She had never 
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relished the man he was, and it made 
him ashamed. That was why he had 
never gone away, lest he should make her 
ashamed among her own kind. He was 
her husband; he could not help that, 
though he was sorry for it. But he could 
keep the offence where least was made 
of it. And there was a child—she had 
wanted a child, but even then he had 
blundered—begotten a cripple upon her. 
He blamed himself utterly, searched out 
the roots of his youth for the answer 
to that, until the neighbor woman 
flinched to hear him. But the Pres- 
ence stayed. 

He had never talked to his wife about 
the child. How should he? There was 
the fact—the advertisement of his in- 
competence. And she had never talked 
to him. That was the one blessed and 
unassailable memory, that she had spread 
silence like a balm over his hurt. In 
return for it he had never gone away. 
He had resisted her that he might save 
her from showing among her own kind 
how poor a man he was. With every 
word of this ran the fact of his love for 
her—as he had loved her with all the 
stripes of clean and uwncleanness. He 
bared himself as a child without know- 
ing; and the Presence stayed. The talk 
trailed off at last to the commonplaces 
of eonsolation between the retchings of 
his spirit. The Presence lessened and 
streamed toward them on the wind of 
the garden. When it touched them like 
the warm air of noon that lies sometimes 
in hollow places after nightfall, the 
neighbor woman rose and went away. 

The next night she did not wait for 
him. When a rod outside the town— 
it was a very little one—the burrowing 
owls whoowhooed, she hung up her apron 
and went to talk with Emma Jossylin. 
The Presence was there, drawn in, lying 
close. She found the key between the 
wistaria and the first pillar of the porch; 
but as soon as she opened the door she 
felt the chill that might be expected by 
one intruding on Emma Jossylin in her 
own house. 

“¢ The Lord is my shepherd!’ ” said the 
neighbor woman; it was the first religious 
phrase that occurred to her; then she 
said the whole of the psalm, and after 
that a hymn. She had come in through 
the door, and stood with her back to it 





and her hand upon the knob. Everything 
was just as Mrs. Jossylin had left it, 
with the waiting air of a room kept 
for company. 

“Em,” she said, boldly, when the chill 
had abated a little before the sacred words 
—“Em Jossylin, I’ve got something to 
say to you. And you’ve got to hear,” 
she added with firmness as the white 
curtains stirred duskily at the window. 
“You wouldn’t be talked to about your 
troubles when . .. you were here before, 
and we humored you. But now there is 
Sim to be thought of. I guess you heard 
what you came for last night, and got 
good of it. Maybe it would have been 
better if Sim had said things all along 
instead of hoarding them in his heart, 
but, anyway, he has said them now. And 
what I want to say is, if you was stay- 
ing on with the hope of hearing it again, 
you’d be making a mistake. You was 
an uncommon woman, Emma _ Jossylin, 
and there didn’t none of us understand 
you very well, nor do you justice, maybe; 
but Sim is only a common man, and I 
understand him because I’m that way 
myself. And if you think he’ll be open- 
ing his heart to you every night, or be 
any different from what he’s always been 
on account of what’s happened, that’s a 
mistake, too and in a little while, 
if you stay, it will be as bad as it always 
was ... men are like that... you’d 
better go now while there’s understanding 
between you.” She stood staring into the 
darkling room that seemed suddenly full 
of turbulence and denial. It seemed to 
beat upon her and take her breath, but 
she held on. 

“You’ve got to go... Em... and 
I’m going to stay until you do,” she said 
with finality; and then began again: 

“*The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart,’ ” and repeated the pas- 
sage to the end. Then, as the Presence 
sank before it, “ You better go, Emma,” 
persuasively : and again, after an interval: 

“¢ He shall deliver thee in six troubles. 

“Yea, in seven there shall no evil 
touch thee.” The Presence gathered it- 


self and was still; she could make out 
that it stood over against the opposite 
corner by the gilt easel with the crayon 
portrait of the child. 

““For thou shalt forget thy misery. 
Thou shalt remember it as waters that 
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are past,’” concluded the neighbor wom- 
an. as she heard Jossylin on the gravel 
outside. What the Presence had wrought 
pon him in the night was visible in his 
altered mien. He looked, more than any- 
thing else, to be in need of sleep. He had 
eaten his sorrow, and that was the end 
of it—as it is with men. 

‘IT came to see if there was anything 
I could do for you,” said the woman, 
neighborly, with her hand upon the door. 
“JT don’t know as there is,” said he. 
“Tm much obliged, but I don’t know 
as there is.” 


‘You see,” whispered the woman, over 
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her shoulder, “not even to me.” She 
felt the tug of her heart as the Presence: 
swept past her. The neighbor went out 
after that and walked in the ragged 
street, past the schoolhouse, across the 
creek below the town, out by the fields, 
over the headgate, and back by the town 
again. It was full nine of the clock 
when she passed the Jossylin house. It 
looked, except for being a little neater, 
not other than the rest of the street. 
The door was open and the lamp was lit; 
she saw Jossylin black against it. He 
sat reading in a book like a man at 
ease in his own house. 


The Immortal 


BY ELLEN 


GLASGOW 


INCE my soul and I are friends, 
I go laughing on my road; 
Whether up or down it wends, 
I have never felt my load. 


For the winds keep tryst with me, 
And the stars share in my joy; 
Meadow, hill or sky or sea, 
I create and I destroy. 


Hope or fear or bliss or woe 
Flits a shadow on the sod; 
Life and Death perpetual flow, 


Underneath them 


T am ( tod. 


Smaller than the smallest part, 
Larger than the moving Whole; 
One in the divided heart 
And the Universal Soul. 


Neither curse nor creed I know, 

Doubts that darken, faiths that shine; 
Time and space are empty show, 

All that ever was is mine. 


Silent, deathless, centred fast, 
Ancient, uncreated, free, 
1 came not to birth at last, 


Universes are of me. 








The French Element in English 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of Eng] 


N many of the manuals which set 

out to teach the student how not to 

use the English language there is 
one most exasperating injunction which 
constantly obtrudes itself upon the at- 
It ordinarily takes the follow- 
ing oracular form: “Don’t say com- 
Very rarely, if ever, 
is any reason vouchsafed why one should 
use the one word and refrain from using 
the other. The prohibition stands out 
austere in its naked majesty, all-sufficient 
in itself like one of the ten command- 
ments, and equally awe-inspiring. 

Yet the unregenerate heart of the nat- 
ural man persists in asking, Why should 
not one say commence, if he has the 
inclination? The unfortunate youth, 
told that he must have nothing to do 
with the unclean thing, hears it used 
constantly by the educated men he meets. 
If, furthermore, he chances to be both 
a studious and observant reader of our 


tention. 


mence; say begin. 


best literature—from contaminating as- 
sociation with which the compilers of 
these manuals often appear to keep 
sedulously aloof—he cannot fail to notice 
that everywhere in it he meets the ob- 
jectionable word. To limit the con- 
sideration of its occurrence merely to the 
great writers of the immediate past, he 
will find it employed unhesitatingly by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Cardinal 
Newman, Ruskin, Browning, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold—in fine, by every au- 
thor worth reading. As a single instance 
out of many that could be cited, in one 
essay of Macaulay—that on Frederick 
the Great—commence is found five times, 
There is nothing 
peculiar about this. If, after all, the 
student continues to retain his faith in 
the correctness of the prescribed injunc- 
tion, he is driven to the melancholy con- 
clusion that these great writers, not 
having had the good fortune to possess 


commencement twice. 


ish, Yale University 


his manual, have been betrayed by their 
ignorance into saying something the) 
have no business to say. 

This particular word has been selected 
for comment here because it chances to 
be the one of a large group which serves 
as the most common illustration of a 
species of linguistic cant which has ap- 
parently been devised for the purpose 
of afflicting young and _ inexperienced 
writers. Were they told that in the 
majority of cases it is better on the 
whole to use begin, no fault could per- 
haps be found with the dictum; though 
even then to the unskilled there would 
be some danger in its application. But 
almost invariably the rule is laid down 
unqualifiedly. It is not infrequently ac- 
companied with false assertions about the 
practice of the best writers. As no rea- 
son is offered for its adoption, so no 
limitation is placed upon its sway. Yet 
why should commence be everlastingly 
singled out for reprobation? No one 
takes the pains to tell us that we must 
say yearly and not annual, understand 
and not comprehend, meet together and 
not assemble. Furthermore, the word 
is comparatively old. It came into the 
language as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It has been in constant use ever 
since, and, moreover, in the best of use. 
It is not, indeed, a word which, strictly 
speaking, lends itself easily to high- 
wrought expression. It is therefore 
found with comparative infrequency in 
poetry. But in prose, and in the best 
prose, it has been common from the time 
of its introduction into the speech until 
the present day. 

The peculiar hostility displayed to- 
wards this word and certain others of 
the same class seems to spring from the 
conviction on the part of their censurers 
that by the very fact of denouncing them 
they are manifesting a noble zeal for 
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simplicity of expression. Their duty 
and delight is to protest against the use 
of terms immediately or remotely of 
Latin origin, when the plain old vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon, as it is characterized, would 
be amply sufficient to meet all the re- 
quirements of speaker or writer. The 
discussion of this one word leads 
therefore to the consideration of the 
o main elements which enter into 
the constitution of English 
nd the parts they respectively play. 


speech 


Our language is peculiarly remarkable 
mong cultivated tongues for the pos- 
session of what is practically a double 
vocabulary. To that characteristic its 
ability to indicate subtle distinctions of 
meaning is due. To it also is largely 
owing the ease and rapidity of its later 
spread, in spite of the hindrance wrought 
by its puzzling orthography. It is a 
characteristic, therefore, to be honored 
and cherished. But there is no more 
ecommon device to bedevil the speech 
than to insist not merely upon the prefer- 
ence of one part of this double vocabulary 
to the other, but as far as possible upon 
its use to the exclusion of the other. 

In the eighteenth century, under the 
influence of Dr. Johnson, there was an 
effort, to some extent perhaps uncon- 
scious, to Latinize the written tongue, 
to introduce into it on every possible 
occasion and on a grand scale the poly- 
syllabic utterance of the great master. 
Naturally this manifested itself most in 
prose But an indirect result of the 
tendencies which had brought it into 
being was to differentiate to some extent 
the language of poetry from that of 
common life. Even that sort of poetry 
which depended for its effectiveness 
ipon its absolute simplicity did not 
escape the contagion. Artificial diction 
-artificial even when the words were of 
native origin -incrusted some of the best 
of it like a loathsome tetter. No ob- 
servant reader, for instance, of such 
delightful pieces as “The Traveller” 
and “The Deserted Village” can have 
failed to notice that Goldsmith’s lahorers 
are always “swains,” his flowers are 
“blooms,” his women are “ nymphs,” his 
In modern days 
the practice has been almost completely 
reversed, and with it the preaching. Not 
only are the simplest native words to be 
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dwellings are “ bowers.” 
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used on appropriate occasions, but the 
duty is unceasingly enjoined of using 
them upon all occasions. The doctrine 
is hammered into us incessantly that we 
are to avoid, whenever possible, the em- 
ployment of terms of Latin origin when 
ever any from native sources, resembling 
them in meaning, can be discovered. 

It is often the case that no undue 
amount of intelligence is displayed in 
the promulgation of this doctrine. A 
very worthy and excellent United States 
Senator, now dead, once addressed a 
school convention. In the course of his 
speech he took occasion to vent his dis 
gust at the increasing use of what he 
ealled the newfangled word teache 
For himself, he said, he preferred the 
good old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon term 
schoolmaster. It can hardly be main- 
tained that the illustration was happily 
chosen. Schoolmaster, it is fair to admit, 
does go back to the Anglo-Saxon period. 
But in no sense was it geruine Anglo- 
Saxon. It was an importation from the 
classics. The first part of it is Greek, 
the second Latin, if we judge words by 
their remote originals. Hence it has 
not only the disadvantage of being a 
derivative from foreign sources, but it 
has what to many will seem the addi- 
tional linguistic atrocity of being a 
hybrid. On the other hand, teacher is a 
genuine native English word, with not 
the slightest taint of classical defilement 
about it. 

The example was therefore particularly 
ill-chosen. But had it been absolutely 
pertinent, it would have been misleading. 
The view implied in it, if not positively 
inculeated by it, is based upon the hoary 
superstition that there is some abstract 
innate superiority in the Anglo-Saxon 
element of our vocabulary, independent 
of the particular use to which it is put. 
The employment of words derived di 
rectly or remotely from the Latin, when 
others of native origin exist, is supposed 
to indicate somehow a fondness for in 
flated diction. To this belief we owe the 
creation of a body of doctrine whose 
leading tenet is that a word coming 
from Teutonic sourees is to be pre- 
ferred under all circumstances and con- 
ditions to one coming from Romanic. 
Tf one calls another on any pretext a 
“ person,” the confidence of some in his 
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linguistic virtue is at once impaired. 
Were he to speak of him as an “in- 
dividual,” it would be ruined irreparably. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
general observance of rules of this sort 
would directly impoverish the speech. 
The wealth of a language consists large- 
ly in its synonyms or its loeutions nearly 
synonymous. These enable the speaker 
or writer to do more than impart variety 
to his utterance. They make it possible 
for him to bring out distinctly delicate 
shades of thought and feeling which 
could never be even indicated were we 
confined to a limited number of words 
and phrases upon which is imposed the 
burden of carrying a vast variety of 
meaning. Still, in absurd pronounce- 
ments of this sort there is an element 
of truth. A veneer of cultivation tends 
to prod ice a fondness for what is termed 
fine writing, and this fine writing has 
for its chief characteristic its preference 
of sounding to simple expression. But 
a tendency of this sort is not due to the 
existence of long words of Romance 
origin: nor would it be overcome wer 
they to be banished entirely. The fond- 
ness for this so-called fine writing would 
none the less continue and find means of 
manifesting itself, while the language 
would be distinctly the poorer. For the 
biggest of these big words have their 
appropriate functions. In particular 
places they are the very best ones to be 
employed. The bad impression they may 
make in other places is not caused by 
anything lacking in them, but in the lack 
of sense of him who has introduced them 
improperly. To suppose that the dis- 
position to resort to inflated diction can 
be held in check by the proscription of 
particular words is the conceit of the 
unreflecting. That result is ‘brought 
about only by the general development of 
man’s natural ability or by the growth 
of taste which is begotten of familiarity 
with the language of the great writers. 
Between these two main elements—the 
Teutonie and the Romanie—which have 
ited to form the English vocabulary, 
no sharp dividing line can be drawn 
which will not involve the intrusion of 
some words belonging to the one into 
the domain of the other. The principal 
distinetion between them has been stated 
so often that one feels almost under the 


necessity of apologizing for its repeti- 
tion. In a general way the two elements 
are complements of each other. They 
largely perform separate functions. The 
narration of common fact, even more 
the expression of intense feeling, seeks 
the simplest words. Therefore in pas- 
sages embodying these the native element 
is sure to predominate. Consequently 
all poetry which gives utterance to deep 
emotion contains comparatively few 
terms of Latin origin; of recent Latin 
origin, hardly any at all. But the mo 
ment we leave the domain of common 
life, the moment we come to the con- 
sideration of matters which appeal to the 
intellect rather than to the heart, the 
inadeauacy of the native element to ex- 
press what we have to say forces itself 
upon the attention. In abstract dis- 
cussion, philosophical disquisition, his- 
toric investigation, not merely the ex- 
tensive but the preponderating use of the 
Romaniec element becomes a_ necessity. 
Lowell somewhere accuses Wordsworth 
of having early proclaimed the gospel of 
simplicity in language, verging at times 
dangerously near to silliness, and of hav- 
ing later absconded into a thoroughly 
Latinized diction. There is a certain 
justification for the charge. But in gen- 
eral the poet’s course was something more 
than defensible; it was actually neces- 
sary. A grave philosophic poem like the 
“ Excursion ” could not convey its idea 
with the vocabulary which was sufficient 
to give ample utterance to the primal 
feelings depicted in the Lyrical Ballads. 

These two extremes are well defined. 
There was just, as well as pointed, criti- 
cism in the observation of Goldsmith 
that if Dr. Johnson set out to write 
fables, he would make the little fishes 
talk like whales. But it is full as un- 
satisfactory to reverse the process, as de- 
sired by the advocates of the exclusive 
use of the Anglo-Saxon element, and in- 
sist upon having the whales talk like 
little fishes. Between these two extremes 
lies a great middle literary domain in 
which the two leading constituents of 
our speech are more equally represented. 
Sut the extent of the employment of 
either in any given case will depend not 
merely upon the nature of the subject, 
but upon the personality of the writer. 
Defoe could no more have written his 
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Robinson Crusoe in the style of Dr. 
Johnson than could Dr. Johnson have 
written The Rambler in the style of 
Defoe. In truth, not merely particular 
authors but particular periods tend more 
to the use of one element than to that 
of the other. These are essential dif- 
ferences which make hard and fast rules 
of little value. Great effects can be 
produced by great men with the dispro- 
portionate use of either Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon words. It is in the writings of 
those who imitate the manner but lack 
the genius of the master that the in- 
ffectiveness of this undue employment 
becomes disagreeably apparent. 

So much for general considerations; 
now for the specific illustration. But a 
single phase of the various contributions 
of Romance words to the English vocab- 
ulary can be discussed in the limits of 
this paper. For us, however, the one 
selected is much the most important. Of 
all the descendants of the Latin, the 
French is the tongue with which the Eng- 
lish has had from the beginning the 
closest relations. Two distinctly recog- 
nizable periods there are in which words 
from that quarter have made their way 
into our speech. The first is the inroad 
which after a considerable interval fol- 
lowed the Norman Conquest; the second 

that which followed the Restoration 
of the Stuarts. 

It is important to keep in view the 
essential difference in the character of 
these two invasions. The French ele 
ment which entered into the English 
tongue during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries occupies a position en- 
tirely distinct from that which came 
later. English would not be English 
without it. Most of it has become as 
much an integral part of the speech of 
common life as is the native element 
by the side of which it took its place. It 
is absolutely essential to the communica- 
tion of thought or the expression of feel- 
ing. To the large proportion of the terms 
then introduced no sense of strangeness 
attaches. Few of us know the difference 
in their origin, none of us feel it. They 
call up no different associations. Not 
even to the educated man does the word 
face suggest the thought of the remote 
Latin original from which it is derived. 
To the uneducated the Romance color is 
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much more familiar than the hue of 
native origin which it finally displaced 
as the general term. A not dissimilar 
statement can be made about flower and 


bloom. Dinner and supper are words of 
French extraction; they are just as near 
to all of us as the Teutonic breakfast. 
Accordingly it is not the mere introduc 
tion of French words into the speech 
which distinguishes English from its im 
mediately allied tongues. It is their 
absorption as an integral part of it. 
Other Teutonic languages can get rid 
of whatever Romance element they pos 
sess, if they regularly set about the un 
dertaking. English could not get rid of 
it if it would. 

It was political conditions which 
brought about this early wholesale intro- 
duction of the French element. The 
important influence such _ conditions 
exert over speech can hardly be over 
estimated. Had the successors of Henry 
II. continued to hold under their sway for 
all sueceeding time the vast domains he 
ruled upon the Continent, there is little 
reason to believe that English would ever 
have become a language of literature. 
It would have sunk to the level of a 
popular dialect, like its sister tongue, 
the Plattdeutsch. All of us—all edu 
cated men at least—would be now speak- 
ing French or some closely allied form 
of it. It was the expulsion of the Eng 
lish from the Continent that compelled 
the ( oalescence of the two tongues spoken 
on the island, converted them into the 
composite speech of a homogeneous peo 
ple, and made it ultimately the vehicle 
of a great literature. 

But the French words that have come 
in since this early time stand on an en 
tirely different footing. They are usually 
a convenience, sometimes a fashion, but 
not strictly a necessity. In this respect 
they resemble those which have made 
their way into the other Teutonic tongues. 
It was not until the seventeenth century 
that this new invasion began on any scale 
worth mentioning. Here again political 
conditions concurred with other cireum 
stances to bring about the result. Franc 
had then become the ‘leading power of 
French literature — especiall; 
the literature of the stage—loomed large 
before the eyes of men. The French 
language was to all appearance tending 
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to become the common language of 
Christendom. These things affected ev- 
ery cultivated Continental tongue; but 
peculiar circumstances strengthened the 
influences operating upon the English. 
A king had ascended the throne whose 
life from his sixteenth to his thirtieth 
year had been spent mainly upon the 
Continent. There he had come to think 
French thoughts and to imbibe French 
tastes. Many of the courtiers had been 
trained under the same influences. Ac- 
cordingly it was inevitable that a crowd 
of French words should struggle for ad- 
mission into the speech. 

Sut the conditions were altogether dif- 
ferent in the seventeenth century from 
what they were in the fourteenth. England 
had come to possess writings in which 
it took just pride. At the prospect of a 
large addition to its vocabulary from the 
French there rose at once into promi- 
nence the two parties which always spring 
up whenever a language becom«e 8s ennobl d 
by the creation of a great literature. 
They hold opposite views as to the desira- 
bility of introducing foreign words. Hos- 
tility at once broke out between these at 
the period of the Restoration. It may be 
said to have continued ever since. The 
cne side, sometimes in argument, but 
constantly in practice, advocated a gen- 
erous adoption of French locutions. The 
other side looked upon this course with 
marked disfavor. The prejudice against 
these terms might not go to the length 
of debarring them utterly from entrance, 
but it was disposed to make their en- 
trance exceedingly difficult. 

Of the former class, John Evelyn may 
be taken as one of the best representatives. 
He discussed the subject in a letter writ- 
ten in 1665 to the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Royal Society appointed 
to consider the improvement of the Eng- 
In it he boldly took the 
ground that whenever a good word existed 
in a foreign tongue for which the Eng- 
lish had no equivalent it should help 
itself to it without seruple. “ Let us,” 
(as the Roman did the Greek), 
make as many of these do homage as 
are like to prove good citizens.” Of the 
French he furnished a list of fourteen 
words desirable in his opinion to be 
adopted. To some it will be of interest 
for the evidence it furnishes of the com- 


lish language. 


said he, “ 


paratively late appearance in the speech 
of certain terms they use every day. To 
others it will be interesting for what the 
language selected from the number and 
for what it rejected. Out of these fourteen, 
six—bizarre, concert in the sense of 
“ musical entertainment,” chicaneries, de- 
fer, emotion, and effort—have been re- 
ceived into full citizenship. Three others 
—debouch, ennui, and naiveté—have held 
their ground, but have never become so 
thoroughly naturalized as to assume fully 
the English pronunciation. The remain- 
ing five the language practically refused 
to accept. 

Then as now, however, there were men 
who believed that the tongue had all the 
words it needed: or if it needed any, 
it should develop them from its own 
resources. These views were championed 
by Dryden. In the dedication to the Earl 
of Orrery of his play of The Rival Ladies, 
published in 1664, he disclosed the feel- 
ings he seems honestly to have enter- 
tained, though he did not always conform 
to them in his practice. “I wish,” he 
wrote, “we might at length leave to borrow 
words from other nations, which is now a 
wantonness in us, not a necessity; but so 
long as some affect to speak them, there 
will not want those who have the boldness 
to write them.” But it was in his well 
known comedy of Marriage a la Mode 
that he gave the fullest expression to 
views cherished by large numbers. The 
fact that the play achieved distinct suc- 
cess shows that the satire upon the prac- 
tice of interlarding speech with French 
words and phrases excited no resentment 
at a period when French influence was 
predominant. One of the characters— 
an affected fashionable woman named Me- 
lantha—has in her employ a French maid 
whose business it is to furnish her with 
new words from that tongue for her daily 
conversation. These she carefully learns 
by heart to produce them at the proper 
time. On one oceasion she reproaches 
her attendant for her neglect. She had 
permitted her, she says, to run the risk 
of speaking like one of the vulgar, and 
she had not a phrase left in store which 
was not worn so threadbare that it was 
fit for nothing but to be thrown to the 
peasants On another occasion she tells 
her suitor not to embarrass her in the 
addresses she is paying to the princess. 
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She is vexed at her waste of the word. 
«“ Embarrass me!” she exclaims. “ What 
a delicious French word do you make me 
lose upon you.” 

The large majority of the words which 
Dryden specified never succeeded in ef- 
fecting an entrance into the language. 
On the other hand, no ineonsiderable 
number of them were accepted with little 
or no hesitation. Among these, for ex- 
ample, are chagrin, figure in the sense of 
“distinguished appearance,” foible, gri- 
mace, repartee, and ridicule. Nor are the 
expressions “to be in vogue” and “ to 
be in one’s good graces” to be forgotten. 
Others, like billet-doux, penchant, naive, 
and naiveté, have continued to remain in 
the region between partial and complete 
citizenship. The last of these words had 
so little established itself in the speech 
by the middle of the following century 
that Hume, who was assuredly not un- 
familiar with English literature, fancied 
at first that he himself had introduced it 
into the tongue. In his Essays he 
apologized in a note for its employment. 
“a word which 
I have borrowed from the French and 
which is wanted in our language.” So he 
said in the edition of 1742 and in later 
ones. But in that of 1758 the note dis- 
appeared. By that time he had either 
learned that he was not the first to use 
the word or that it had become so well 
known that there was no excuse needed 
for its employment. 

The fortune of the examples given by 
Evelyn and Dryden shows how extremely 


Naivety he describes as 


sensitive language is to its own needs 
in the varied and varying treatment it 
bestows upon foreign words seeking ad- 
mission. Some are received with little 
or no protest and are enrolled at once 
in the ranks of denizens. Others undergo 
a long and severe scrutiny before they 
obtain the privilege of full citizenship. 
Others again are held for a while in sus- 
pense, to be discarded at last. Still others 
occupy even for centuries a place on the 
border line between full and qualified 
admission. Take, for illustration, the 
words éclat and éclaircissement. Both 
belong to the number which crowded in 
during the period immediately following 
the Restoration. Both held their ground 
after a fashion; but the extent of their 
use has varied at different periods; and 
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there has never been a period when they 
have gained full naturalization. 

For that it is essential, strictly speak- 
ing, that the English accentuation and 
the English pronunciation should take the 
place of the foreign. To this general rule 
there are a few exceptions. There is, 
for instance, the word trait. This cam 
into common use about the middle of th: 
eighteenth century. In America it has 
become fully naturalized. But in Eng- 
land, though their dictionaries authorize 
both ways of pronunciation, the final ¢ 
is ordinarily not sounded. Accordingly 
there the uninformed American, when he 
at first hears a man’s traits spoken of, 
is apt to suppose there is a refer nee to 
the salvers he possesses for holding cups 
or other dishes. But there is one word, 
accepted everywhere, at least among the 
educated, which has nowhere conformed 
to the English pronunciation. It is per 
haps because it has never descended be 
low a comparatively limited class of per 
sons who have leisure for the feeling 
expressed by it. This is ennui. One 
would hardly have supposed that our race 
would ever have felt the need of going 
to another tongue for the word, when it 
has always had so much of the thing. It 
may be that the introduction of bore has 
stood somewhat in the way of its com 
plete naturalization. By supplying some 
of its senses it may have prevented the 
wider extension of the employment of 
ennui, and thus indirectly contributed 
to the retention of the French pronuncia- 
tion. It is a further proof, however, of 
how little any tongue contains all the 
locutions necessary to express its ideas 
and feelings, or how slowly it develops 
them, that though the soil of English- 
speaking peoples has been from the be- 
ginning everywhere fertile in the produc- 
tion of bores, it was not till the latter 
half of the eighteenth century that the 
language was able to give birth to a word 
which described them adequately. 

All through the eighteenth century 
controversy between the favorers and op 
ponents of French words went on furious- 
ly. Hostility to the country of their 
origin was then violent. Naturally words 
and phrases from that tongue did not 
escape the opprobrium which fell upon 
their birthplace. They were constantly 
stigmatized as Gallicisms. This was a 
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term of reproach which was supposed by 
many to indicate the lowest depth of 
linguistic depravity. Now there is noth- 
ing dreadful in itself about a Gallicism. 
Inasmuch as in the matter of origin half 
of our ordinary speech is, strictly speak- 
ing, liable to that charge, it is conceivable 
that the addition of a few more locutions 
of the same sort would not work ir- 
reparable injury. The word is, in truth, 
a good deal more awesome, as the Scotch 
say, than the thing. It is, of course, 
offensive to have eithe r spe aker or writer 
interlarding his sentences with French 
words and phrases, still more with French 
constructions, when their places could be 
filled by as satisfactory English ones, 
if not more satisfactory. We justly feel 
that the practice is either a mark of 
pretension or of intellectual poverty; 
that he who indulges in it has either 
not made himself master of the re- 
sources of his own speech or is led to 
resort to another by a pitiful affecta- 
tion of displaying knowledge at the ex- 
pense of taste. But this is something 
quite different from the employment 
of French terms for which there is no 
English equivalent. 

Not so, however, thought the opponents 
of the introduction of these locutions in 
the eighteenth century. They were op- 
posed to the thing itself, regardless of 
any use which could be made of it. Very 
amusing often was the manifestation of 
this feeling. That singular man of let- 
ters, or rather man of words, Aaron Hill, 
was filled with great indignation at the 
employment of the verb escort in the 
sense of accompanying one for the purpose 
of furnishing protection or manifesting 
civility On one occasion he wrote to 
Mallett that he did not know whether he 
was in London or not, but sent out his 
letter on discovery. The phrase to “send 
out on discovery ” gave him a pretext to 
unburden his mind upon the employment 

f one of the French military terms 
which had come into general use during 
the war of the Spanish Suecession nearly 
half a century before. It and several oth- 
ers such as carte hlane he defile fascine s. 
gasconade, maraud, and pontoon —had 
been then attacked by Addison on the 
charge of adulterating the language. The 
English warriors, he complained, were 
as industrious in propagating the French 


speech as they were in destroying the 
French power. Hill found the same fault, 
and expressed it in his usual forcible- 
feeble way. “A writer polished with 
the modern embellishments,” he wrote, 
“would have taken the opportunity to 
show his erudition in French by the word 
Horrible affectation of jar- 
gon! Such abominable insertions as this 
phrase, and tapis and éclaircissement, and 
all the frightful ef cetera most in fash- 
ion, into a language they rather stick 


reconnottre. 


to than unite with, seem to me as ridic- 
ulous an endeavor as an act for the 
naturalization of blackamoors.” 

In the eighteenth century, when hos- 
tility to France was very violent, the in- 
dignant Briton relieved his feelings on 
this particular grievance by sending pro- 
tests to the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 
1787, Anglus, after condemning certain 
Latin terms, such as ultimatum, fac- 
simile, factotum, put under the ban more 
than forty French words which, accord- 
ing to him, had lately been introduced 
into the speech. Many of them, in fact, 
had made their way into it long before 
he was born. In the list of those which 
he desired to see barred from acceptance 
were amateur, bagatelle, critique, cha- 
peron, environs, etiquette, liew in the 
phrase “in lieu of,” presentiment, pi- 
quint, and spectacle. 

Fired by his example, A Plain Eng- 
lishmau, later in this same year, took the 
field to attack the Frenchified language 
so much in vogue. “ Did those English 
writers,” he wrote indignantly, “ whose 
works are reckoned among the best stand- 
ards of the English language feel the 
want of these French phrases?” Far 
from it, was his answer to his own ques- 
tion. “Had the writings of Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Johnson, and many others,” 
he went on to say, “been disgraced and 
deformed by the interlarding of hauteur, 
début, naiveté, entrée, outré, amateur, 
nonchalance, abord, ete., they would never 
have risen to that rank of estimation 
which they now so deservedly hold.” 

Sentiments such as these are fairly 
certain to find expression at every period. 
The feeling is worthy of all respect for 
itself; but it springs from an absolute 
lack of discernment of the causes which 
bring about either the ruin or regenera- 
tion of speech. 
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BY HENRY JAMES 


A STORY IN 


II 

ULIA floated even to her own sense 

swanlike away—she left in her wake 

their fairly stupefied submission: it 
was as if she had, by an exquisite author- 
ity, now placed them, each for each, and 
they would have nothing to do but be hap- 
py together. Never had she so exulted as 
on this ridiculous occasion in the noted 
items of her beauty. Le compte y était, 
as they used to say in Paris—every one 
of them, for her immediate employment, 
was there; and there was something in 
it after all. It didn’t necessarily, this 
sum of thumping little figures, imply 
charm—especially for “refined” people: 
nobody knew better than Julia that in- 
expressible charm and quotable “ charms ” 
(quotable like prices, rates, shares, or 
whatever, the things they dealt in down- 
town) are two distinet categories; the 
safest thing for the latter being, on the 
whole, that it might include the former, 
and the great strength of the former be- 
ing that it might perfectly dispense with 
the latter. Mrs. Drack was not refined, 
not the least little bit; but what would 
be the case with Murray Brush now- 
after his three years of Europe? He 
had done so what he liked with her 
which had seemed so then just the mean- 
ing, hadn’t it? of their being “ engaged ” 
—that he had made her not see, while 
the absurdity lasted (the absurdity of 
their pretending to believe they could 
marry without a cent) how little he was 
of metal without alloy: this had come up 
for her, remarkably, but afterwards— 
come up for her as she looked back. 
Then she had drawn her conclusion, 
which was one of the many that Basil 
French had made her draw. It was a 
queer service Basil was going to have 
rendered her, this having made every- 
thing she had ever done impossible, if 
he wasn’t going to give her a new chance. 


TWO PARTS 


If he was it was doubtless right enough. 
On the other hand Murray might have 
improved, if such a quantity of alloy, 
as she called it, were, in any man, re- 
ducible, and if Paris were the place all 
happily to reduce it. She had her doubts 

anxious and aching on the spot, and 
had expressed them to Mr. Pitman: cer 
tainly, of old, he had been more open to 
the quotable than to the inexpressible, to 
charms than to charm. If she could 
try the quotable, however, and with such 
a grand result, on Mrs. Drack, she could- 
n’t now on Murray—in respect to whom 
everything had changed. So that if he 
hadn’t a sense for the subtler appeal, the 
appeal appreciable by people not vulgar, 
on which alone she could depend, what 
on earth would become of her? She 
could but yearningly hope, at any rate, 
as she. made up her mind to write to 
him immediately at his club. It was 
a question of the right sensibility in 
him. Perhaps he would have acquired 
it in Europe. 

Two days later indeed—for he had 
promptly and charmingly replied, keep 
ing with alacrity the appointment she 
had judged best to propose for a morning 
hour in a sequestered alley of the Park 
two days later she was to be struck well- 
nigh to alarm by everything he had ac- 
quired: so much it seemed to make that 
it threatened somehow a complication, 
and her plan, so far as she had arrived 
at one, dwelt in the desire above all to 
simplify. She wanted no grain more of 
extravagance or excess of anything— 
risking as she had done, none the less, 
a recall of ancient license in proposing 
to Murray such a place of meeting. She 
had lev reasons—she wished intensely to 
discriminate: Basil French had several 
times waited on her at her mother’s habi- 
tation, their horrible flat which was so 
much too far up and too near the East 
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side: he had dined there and lunched 
there and gone with her thence to other 
places, notably to see pictures, and had 
in particular adjcurned with her twice to 
the Metropolitan Museum, in which he 
took a great interest, in which she pro- 
fessed a delight, and their second visit 
to which had wound up in her encounter 
with Mr. Pitman, after her companion 
had yielded, at her urgent instance, to an 
exceptional need of keeping a business 
She mightn’t, in delicacy, 
entertain Murray Brush 
where she had entertained Mr. French— 


engagement. 


in decency, 


she was given over now to these ex- 
auisite perceptions and proprieties and 
bent on devoutly observing them; and 
Mr. French, by good luck, had never been 
with her in the Park: 
had never pressed it, and partly because 
she would have held off if he had, so 
haunted 


partly because he 


were those devious paths and 
favoring shades by the general echo of 
her untrammelled past. If he had never 
suggested their taking a turn there this 
was because, quite divinably, he held it 
would commit him further than he had 
yet gone; and if she on her side had 
practised a like reserve it was because 
the place reeked for her, as she inwardly 
said, with old associations. It reeked 
with nothing so much perhaps as with 
the memories evoked by the young man 
who now awaited her in the nook she 
had been so competent to indicate; but 
in what corner of the town, should she 
look for them, wouldn’t those footsteps 
creak back into muffled life, and to what 
expedient would she be reduced should 
she attempt to avoid all such tracks? 
The Museum was full of tracks, tracks 
by the hundred—the way really she had 
knocked about !—but she had to see peo- 
ple somewhere, and she couldn’t pretend 
to dodge every ghost. 

All she could do was not to make con- 
fusion, make mixtures, of the living; 
though she asked herself enough what 
mixture she mightn’t find herself to have 
prepared if Mr. French should, not ‘so 
very impossibly, for a restless, roaming 
man—her effect on him!—happen to pass 
while she sat there with the musiachioed 
personage round whose name Mrs. Maule 
would probably have caused detrimental 
anecdote most thickly to cluster. There 


existed, she was sure, a mass of luxuriant 


“ 


legend about the “lengths” her engage- 
ment with Murray Brush had gone; she 
could herself fairly feel them in the air, 
these streamers of evil, black flags flown 
as in warning, the vast redundancy of so 
cheap and so dingy social bunting, in 
fine, that flapped over the stations she had 
successively moved away from and which 
were empty now, for such an ado, even to 
grotesqueness. The vivacity of that con- 
viction was what had at present deter- 
mined her, while it was the way he lis- 
tened after she had quickly broken 
ground, while it was the special character 
of the interested look in his handsome 
face, handsomer than ever yet, that rep- 
resented for her the civilization he had 
somehow taken on. Just so it was the 
quantity of that gain, in its turn, that 
had at the end of ten minutes begun to 
affect her as holding up a light to the 
wide reach of her step. “There was nev- 
er anything the least serious, between us, 
not a sign or a serap, do you mind? 
of anything beyond the merest pleasant 
friendly acquaintance; and if you’re not 
ready to go to the stake on it for me 
you may as well know in time what it is 
you'll probably cost me.” 

She had immediately plunged, measur- 
ing her effect and having thought it well 
over; and what corresponded to her ques- 
tion of his having become a better per- 
son to appeal to was the appearance of 
interest she had so easily created in him. 
She felt on the spot the difference that 
made—it was indeed his form of being 
more civilized: it was the sense in which 
Europe in general and Paris in par- 
ticular had made him develop. By ev- 
ery caleulation—and her calculations, 
based on the intimacy of her knowledge, 
had been many and deep—he would help 
her the better the more intelligent he 
should have become; yet she was to 
recognize later on that the first chill of 
foreseen disaster had been caught by her 
as, at a given moment, this greater re- 
finement of his attention seemed to ex- 
hale it. It was just what she had wanted 
—“if I can only get him interested—!” 
so that, this proving quite vividly pos- 
sible, why did the light it lifted strike her 
as lurid? Was it partly by reason of his 
inordinate romantic good looks, those of a 
gallant, genial conqueror, but which, in- 
volving so glossy a brownness of eye, so 
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manly a crispness of curl, eo red-lipped a 
radianee of smile, so natural a bravery of 
port, pre scribed to any response he might 
facially, might expressively make a sort 
of florid, disproportionate amplitude? 
The « xplanation, in any ease, didn’t mat- 
ter: he was going to mean well—that she 
could feel, and also that he had meant 
better in the past, presumably, than he 
had managed to convince her of his doing 
at the time: the oddity she hadn’t now 
reckoned with was this fact that from 
the moment he did advertise an interest 
it should show almost as what she would 
have called weird. It made a change in 
him that didn’t go with the rest as if 
he had broken his nose or put on spec- 
tacle s, lost his handsome hair or saecri- 
ticed his splendid mustache: her concep- 
tion, her necessity, as she saw, had 
heen that something should be added to 
him for her use, but nothing for his 
own alteration. 

He had aftirmed himself, and his char- 
acter, and his temper, and his health, 
and his appetite, and his ignorance, and 
his obstinaey, and his whole charming, 
coarse, heartless personality, during their 
engagement, by twenty forms of natural 
emphasis, but never by emphasis of in- 
terest. How in fact could you feel in- 
terest unless you should know, within 
you, some dim. stir of imagination? 
There was nothing in the world of which 
Murray Brush was less capable than of 
such a dim stir, because you only be 
gan to imagine when you felt some ap 
proach to a need to understand. He 
had never felt it; for hadn’t he been 
born, to his personal vision, with that 
perfect intuition of everything which re- 
duces all the suggested preliminaries of 
judgment to the impertinence—when it’s 
a question of your entering your house 
of a dumpage of bricks at your door? 
He had had, in short, neither to imagine 
nor to perceive, because he had, from 
the first pulse of his intelligence, simply 
and supremely known: so that, at this 
hour, face to face with him, it came over 
her that she had, in their old relation, 
dispensed with any such convenience of 
comprehension on his part even to a de- 
gree she had not measured at the time. 
What therefore must he not have seemed 
to her as a form of life, a form of avid- 
ity and activity, blatantly successful in 
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its own conceit, that he could have daz 
zied her so against the interest of her 
very faculties and functions’ Strangely 
and richly historie all that backward 
mystery, and only leaving for her mind 
ithe wonder of such a mixture of pos- 
session and detachment as they would 
clearly to-day both know. For each to 
be so little at last to the other when, 
during months together, the idea of all 
abundance, all quantity, had been, for 
each, drawn from the other and addressed 
io the other—what was it monstrously 
like but some fantastic act of getting 
rid of a person by going to lock your- 
self up in the sanctum sanctorum of 
that person’s house, amid every evidence 
of that person’s habits and nature? 
What was going to happen, at any rate, 
was that Murray would show himself as 
beautifully and consciously understand- 
ing—-und it would be prodigious that 
Europe should have inoculated him with 
that delicacy. Yes, he wouldn’t claim 
to know now till she had told him—an 
aid to performance he had surely never 
before waited for, or been indebted to, 
from any one; and then, so knowing, he 
would charmingly endeavor to “ meet,” 
to oblige and to gratify. He would find 
it, her ease, ever so worthy of his  be- 
nevolence, and would be literally in 
spired to reflect that he must hear about 
it first. 

She let him hear then everything, in 
spite of feeling herself slip, while she 
did so, to some doom as vet inealeulable ; 
she went on very much as she had done 
for Mr. Pitman and Mrs. Drack, with the 
rage of desperation and, as she was 
afterwards to eall it to herself, the fasci- 
nation of the abyss. She didn’t know, 
couldn’t have said at the time, why his 
projected benevolence should have had 
most so the virtue to seare her: he would 
patronize her, as an effect of her vivid- 
ness, if not of her charm, and would do 
this with all high intention, finding her 
case, or rather their case, their funny old 
cease, taking on of a sudden such refresh- 
ing and edifying life, to the last degree 
curious and even important; but there 
were gaps of connection between this and 
the intensity of the perception here over- 
taking her that she shouldn’t be able to 
move in any direction without dishing 
herself. That she couldn’t afford it where 
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<hhe had got to couldn't atford the de- 
plorable vulgarity of having been so 
many times informally attianced and con- 
tracted (putting it only at that, at its 
being by the new lights and fashions. so 
inpardonably vulgar): he took this from 
her without turning, as she might have 


<nid, a hair; except just to indicate, with 


his new superiority, that he felt the 
distinguished appeal and notably the 
pathos of it Ile still took it from her 


that she hoped nothing, as it were, from 
anv other alili the people to drag into 
‘court being too many and too scattered; 
but that, as it was with him, Murray 
Brush, she had been most vulgar, most 
everything she had better not have been, 
30 she depended on him for the in- 
nocence it was actually vital she should 
establish. He flushed or frowned or 
vinced no more at that than he did when 
she once more fairly emptied her satchel 
and, quite as if they had been Nancy 
and the Artful Dodger, or some nefarious 
pair of that sort, talking things over in 
the manner of “ Oliver Twist,” revealed to 
him the fondness of her view that, could 
she but have produced a cleaner slate, 
she might by this time have pulled it off 
with Mr. French. Yes, he let her in that 
way sacrifice her honorable connection 
with him—all the more honorable for 
heing so completely at an end—to the 
erudity of her plan for not missing an- 
ther connection, so much more brilliant 
than what he offered, and for bringing 
another man, with whom she so invid- 
iously and unflatteringly compared him, 
into her greedy life. 

There was only a moment during 
which, by a particular lustrous look she 
had never had from him before, he just 
made her wonder which turn he was 
going to take; she felt, however, as 
safe as was consistent with her sense of 
having probably but added to her danger, 
when he brought out, the next instant: 
“ Don’t you seem to take the ground that 
we were guilty—that you were ever 
guiltv—of something we shouldn’t have 
heen? What did we ever do that was 
secret, or underhand, or any way not 
to be acknowledged? What did we do 
but exchange our young vows with the 
best faith in the world — publicly, re- 
joicingly, with the full assent of every one 
connected with us? T mean of course,” 


he said with his grave kind smile, “ till 
we broke off so completely because we 
found that—practically, financially, on 
the hard worldly basis—we couldn’t work 
it. What harm, in the sight of God or 
man, Julia,” he asked in his fine rich 
way, “did we ever do?” 

She gave him back his look, turning 
pale. “Am I talking of that? Am | 
talking of what we know? I’m talking 
of what others feel—of what they hav 
to feel; of what it’s just enough for them 
to know not to be able to get over it, 
once they do really know it. How do 
they know what didn’t pass between 
us, with all the opportunities we had? 
That’s none of their business—if we were 
idiots enough, on the top of everything! 
What you may or mayn’t have done 
doesn’t count, for you; but there are 
people for whom it’s loathsome that a 
girl should have gone on like that from 
one person to another and still pretend 
to be—-well, all that a nice girl is sup- 
posed to be. It’s as if we had but just 
waked up, mother and I, to such a re- 
markable prejudice; and now we have it 

when we could do so well without it! 
staring us in the face. That mother 
should have insanely Jef me, should so 
vulgarly have taken it for my natural, 
my social career—that’s the disgusting, 
humiliating thing: with the lovely ace 
count it gives of both of us! Sut moth- 
er’s view of a delicacy in things!” she 
went on with scathing grimness; “ moth- 
er’s measure of anything, with her grand 
‘gained eases’ (there'll be another yet, 
she finds them so easy!) of which she’s so 
publicly proud! You see I’ve no mar- 
vin,” said Julia; letting him take it 
from her flushed face as much as he 
would that her mother hadn’t left her 
an inch. Jt was that he should make 
use of the spade with her for the restora- 
tion of a bit of a margin just wide 
enough to perch on till the tide of peril 
should have ebbed a little, it was that he 
should give her that lift—! 

Well, it was all there from him after 
these last words; it was before her that 
he really took hold. “ Oh, my dear child, 
IT can see! Of course there are people— 
ideas change in our society so fast!— 
who are not in sympathy with the old 
American freedom and who read, I dare 
say, all sorts of uneanny things into it. 
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JULIA 
Naturally you must take them as they 
are—from the moment,” said Murray 
Brush, who had lighted, by her leave, a 
cigarette, “ your life-path does, for weal 
er for woe, cross with theirs.” He had 
every now and then such an elegant 


phrase. = Awfully interesting, certain 
ly, your case. It’s enough for me that 
‘t is vours—I make it my own. I put 


myself absolutely in your place; you'll 
inderstand from me, without professions, 
won't you? that I do. Command me in 
every way! What I do like is the sym 
pathy with which you've inspired him. 
I don’t. I’m sorry to say, happen to 
know him personally ’—he smoked away, 
looking off; “but of course one knows 
all about him generally, and I’m sure 
he’s right for you, I’m sure it would be 
charming, if you yourself think so. 
Therefore trust me and even—what shall 
I sav?—leave it to me a little, won’t 
you?” Tle had been watching, as in his 
fumes, the fine growth of his possibili- 
ties: and with this he turned on her the 
large warmth of his charity. It was 
like a subseription of a half-a-million. 
“T’ll take care of you.” 

She found herself for a moment look- 
ing up at him from as far below as the 
point from which the school-child, with 
round eves raised to the wall, gazes at 
the particolored map of the world. Yes, 
it was a warmth, it was a special benig- 
nity, that had never yet dropped on her 
from any one; and she wouldn’t for the 
tirst few moments have known how to 
deseribe it or even quite what to do 
with it. Then, as it still rested, his fine 
improved expression aiding, the sense of 
what had happened came over her with 
a rush. She was being, yes, patronized; 
and that was really as new to her—the 
freeborn American girl who might, if 
she had wished, have got engaged and 
disengaged not six times but sixty—as 
it would have been to be crowned or 
crucified. The Frenches themselves did- 
n’t do it—the Frenches themselves didn’t 
dare it. It was as strange as one would: 
she recognized it when it came, but any- 
thing might have come rather—and it 
was coming by (of all people in the 
world) Murray Brush! It overwhelmed 
her; still she could speak, with however 
faint a quaver and however sick a smile. 
“You'll lie for me like a gentleman ?” 
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As far as that goes till I'm black 
in the face!” And then while he glowed 
at her and she wondered if he would 
pointedly look his lies that way, and if, 
in fine, his florid, gallant, knowing, al 
most winking intelligence, common as 
she had never seen the common vivified, 
would represent his notion of “ black- 
ness’: “See here, Julia; I'll do more.” 

“¢ More ’— ?” 

“Everything. Ill take it right in 
hand. I'll fling over you 

“Fling over me—?’ she continued to 
echo as he fascinatingly fixed her. 

“ Well, the biggest kind of rose colored 
mantle!” And this time, oh, he did 
wink: it would be the way he was going 
to wink (and in the grandest good faith 
in the world) when indignantly denying, 
under inquisition, that there had been 
“a sign or a scrap” between them. But 
there was more to come; he decided she 
should have it all. “ Julia, you’ve got to 
know now.” He hung fire but an in 
stant more. “Julia, I’m going to be 
married.” His “Julias” were somehow 
death to her; she could feel that even 
through all the rest. “ Julia, I announce 
my engagement.” 

“ Oh, lordy, lordy!” she wailed: it might 
have been addressed to Mr. Pitman. 

The force of it had brought her to her 
feet, but he sat there smiling up as at the 
natural tribute of her interest. “I tell 
you before any one else; it’s not to be 
‘out’ for a day or two yet. But we want 
you to know; she said that as soon as I 
mentioned to her that I had heard from 
vou. | mention to her everything, you 
see!”—-and he almost simpered while, 
still in his seat, he held the end of his 
cigarette, all delicately and as for a 
form of gentle emphasis, with the tips 
of his fine fingers. “ You’ve not met her, 
Mary Lindeck, I think: she tells me she 
hasn’t the pleasure of knowing you, but 
she desires it so much-—particularly longs 
for it. She'll take an interest too,” he 


“ 


went on; “you must let me immediate- 
ly bring her to you. She has heard so 
much about you and she really wants 
to see you.” 

“Oh merceyvy meé ‘ite poor Julia gasped 
again—so strangely did history repeat it- 
self and so did this appear the echo, 
on Murray Brush’s lips, and quite to 
drollery, of that sympathetic curiosity of 
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Mrs. Drack’s which Mr. Pitman, as they 
said, voiced. Well, there had played be- 
fore her the vision of a ledge of safety 
in face of a rising tide; but this deepened 
quickly to a sense more forlorn, the cold 
swish of waters already up to her waist 
and that would soon be up to her chin. 
It came really but from the air of her 
friend, from the perfect benevolence and 
high unconsciousness with which he kept 
his posture—as if to show he could 
patronize her from below upward quite 
as well as from above down. And as she 
took it all in, as it spread toa flood, with 
the great lumps and masses of truth it 
was floating, she knew inevitable sub- 
mission, not to say submersion, 
had never known it in her life; going 
down and down before it, not even put- 
ting out her hands to resist or cling by 


as she 


the way, only reading into the young 
man’s very face an immense fatality and, 
for all his bright nobleness, his absence 
of rancor or of protesting pride, the great 
gray blankness of her doom. It was as 
if the earnest Miss Lindeck, tall and mild, 
high and lean, with eye-glasses and a big 
nose, but “ marked” in a noticeable way, 
elegant and distinguished and refined, as 
you could see from a mile off, and as 
graceful, for common despair of imita- 
tion, as the curves of the “copy” set 
of old by one writing-master—it was 
as if this stately well-wisher, whom in- 
deed she had never exchanged a word 
with, but whom she had recognized and 
placed and winced at as soon as he spoke 
of her, figured there beside him now as 
also in portentous charge of her case. 

He had ushered her into it in that way, 
as if his mere right word sufficed; and 
Julia could see them throne _ together, 
beautifully at one in all the interests they 
now shared, and regard her as an object 
of almost tender solicitude. It was posi- 
tively as if they had become engaged for 
her good—in such a happy light as it 
shed. That was the way ‘people you had 
known, known a bit intimately, looked 
at you as soon as they took on the high 
matrimonial propriety that sponged over 
the more or less wild past to which you 
belonged and of which, all of a sudden, 
they were aware only through some sug- 
gestion it made them for reminding you 
definitely that vou still had a place. On 
her having had a day or two before to 


meet Mrs. Drack and to rise to her ex 
pectation she had seen and felt herself 
act, had above all admired herself, and 
had at any rate known what she said, 
even though losing, at her altitude, any 
distinetness in the others. She 


could 
have repeated afterwards the detail of 
her performance—-if she hadn't pre 
ferred to keep it with her as a mere 


locked-up, a mere unhandled treasure. 
At present, however, as everything was 
for her at first deadened and vague, true 
to the general effect of sounds and mo- 
tions in water, she couldn’t have said 
afterwards what words she spoke, what 
face she showed, what impression she 
made—at least till she had pulled herself 
round to precautions. She only knew she 
had turned away, and that this movement 
must have sooner or later determined his 
rising to join her, his deciding to accept 
it, gracefully and condoningly — con- 
doningly in respect to her natural emo 
tion, her inevitable little pang—for an 
intimation that they would be better on 
their feet. 

They trod then afresh their ancient 
paths; and though it pressed upon her 
hatefully that he must have taken her 
abruptness for a smothered shock, the 
Hare-up of her old feeling at the breath 
of his news, she had still to see herself 
condemned to allow him this, condemned 
really to encourage him in the mistake 
of believing her suspicious of feminine 
spite and doubtful of Miss Lindeck’s zeal. 
She was so far from doubtful that she 
was but too appalled at it and at the 
officious mass in which it loomed, and this 
instinet of dread, before their walk was 
over, before she had guided him round 
to one of the smaller gates, there to slip 
off again by herself, was positively to 
find on the bosom of her flood a plank 
by the aid of which she kept in a man- 
ner and for the time afloat. She took 
ten minutes to pant, to blow gently, to 
paddle disguisedly, to accommodate her- 
self, in a word, to the elements she had 
let loose; but as a reward of her effort 
at least she then saw how her determined 
vision accounted for everything. Beside 
her friend on the bench she had truly 
felt all his cables cut, truly swallowed 
down the fact that if he still perceived 
she was pretty and how pretty !—it had 
ceased appreciably to matter to him. It 
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SHE YIELDED TO THE BITTERNESS 











had lighted the folly of her preliminary 
fear, the fear of his even vet, to some 
effect of confusion or other inconve nience 
for her, proving more alive to the quota 
ble in her, as she had ealled it, than to 
the inexpressible. She had reckoned with 


the awkwardness of that possible failure 


of his measure of her charm, by which 
his re newed apprehe nsion of her vrosser 
ornaments, those with which he had most 
affinity, might too much profit; but she 
need have concerned herself as little for 
his sensibility on one head as on the 
other. She had ceased pe rsonally, ceased 
materially—in respect, as who should 
say, to any optical or tactile advantage 
to exist for him, and the whole oftice of 
his manner had been the more piously 
and gallantly to dress the dead presence 
with flowers. This was all to his credit 
and his honor, but what it clearly certi- 
fied was that their case was at last not 
even one of spirit reaching out to spirit. 
He had plenty of spirit—had all the spirit 
required for his having engaged himself 
to Miss Lindeck; into which result, once 
he had got her head well up again, she 
read, as they proceeded, one sharp mean- 
ing after another. It was therefore to- 
vard the subtler essence of that mature 
young woman alone that he was occupied 
in stretching» what was definite to him 
about Julia Bride.being merely, being en- 
tirely—which was indeed thereby quite 
cnough—that she might end by sealing 
her worldly height. They would push, 
they would shove, they would “ boost,” 
they would arch both their straight backs 
as pedestals for her tiptoe; and at the 
same time, by some sweet prodigy of 
mechanics, she would pull them up and 
up with her. 

Wondrous things hovered before her 
in the course of this walk; her conscious- 
ness had become, by an extraordinary 
turn, a musie-box in ‘which; its lid well 
down, the most remarkable tunes were 
sounding. It played for her ear alone, 
and the lid, as she might have figured, 
was her firm plan of holding out till she 
got home, of not betraying—to her com- 
panion at least—the extent to which she 
was demoralized. To see him think her 
demoralized by mistrust of the sincerity 
of the service to be meddlesomely ren- 
dered her by his future wife—she would 
have hurled herself publicly into the lake 
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there at their side would have splashed, 
in her beautiful clothes, among the 
frightened swans, rather than invite him 
to that ineptitude. Oh, her sincerity, 
Mary Lindeck’s—she would be drenched 
with her sincerity, and she would be 
drenched, yes, with his; so that, from 
inward convulsion to convulsion, she had, 
hefore they reached their gate, pulled up 
in the path. There was something her 
head had been full of these three or four 
minutes, the intensest little tune of the 
musie-box, and it had made its way to 
her lips now; belonging—for all the good 
it could do her! to the two or three 
sorts of solicitude she might properly 
express. 

‘| hope she has a fortune, if you don’t 
mind my speaking of it: I mean some 
of the money we didn’t in our time have 

and that we missed, after all, in our 
poor way and for what we then wanted 
of it, so quite dreadfully.” 

She had been able to wreathe it in a 
grace quite equal to any he himself had 
employed ; and it was to be said for him 
also that he kept up, on this, the standard. 
“Oh, she’s not, thank goodness, at all 
badly off, poor dear. We shall do very 
well. How sweet of you to have thought 
of it! May I tell her that too?” he splen- 
didly glared. Yes, he glared — how 
eouldn’t he, with what his mind was 
really full of 2? But, all the same, he came 
just here, by her vision, nearer than at 
any other point to being a gentleman. 
He came quite within an ace of it—with 
his taking from her thus the prescription 
of humility of service, his consenting to 
act in the interest of her avidity, his 
letting her mount that way, on his bowed 
shoulders, to the sueeess in which he 
eould suppose she still believed. He 
couldn’t know, he would never know, that 
she had then and there ceased to believe 
in it—that she saw as clear as the sun 
in the sky the exact manner in which, 
between them, before they had done, the 
Murray Brushes, all zeal and sincerity, 
all interest in her interesting case, would 
dish, would ruin, would utterly destroy 
her. He wouldn’t have needed to go on, 
for the force and truth of this; but he 
did go on—he was as crashingly con- 
sistent as a motor-car without a brake. 
He was visibly in love with the idea of 
what they might do for her and of the 
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rare “ social ” opportunity that they 
would, by the same stroke, embrace. low 
he had been offhand with it, how he had 
made it parenthetic, that he didn’t hap- 
pen “personally” to know Basil French 

as if it would have been at all likely 
he should know him, even impersonally, 
and as if he could conceal from her the 
fact that, since she had made him her 
everture, this gentleman’s name supreme- 
ly baited her hook! Oh, they would he Ip 
Julia Bride if they could—they would 
do the ir remarkable best: but they wi uld 
it anv rate have made his acquaintance 
over it. and she might indeed leave the 
rest to their thoroughness. He would 
ilready have known, he would already 
have heard; her appeal, she was more 
and more sure, wouldn’t have come to 
him as a revelation. He had already 
talked it over with her, with Miss Lin 
deck, to whom the Frenches, in their 
fortress, had never been accessible, and 
his whole attitude bristled, to Julia’s 
eyes, with the betrayal of her hand, her 
oice, her pressure, her calculation. Ilis 
tone in fact, as he talked, fairly thrust 
these things into her face. “But you 
must see her for yourself. You'll judge 
her. You'll love her. My dear child” 

he brought it all out, and if he spoke 
of children he might, in his candor, have 
been himself infantine “my dear 
child, she’s the person to do it for you. 
Make it over to her; but.” he laughed, 
“of course see her first! Couldn’t you,” 
he wound up—for they were now near 
their gate, where she was to leave him 
‘couldn’t you just simply make us meet 
him, at tea say, informally; just us alone, 
is pleasant old friends of whom you’d 
have so naturally and frankly spoken 
to him: and then see what we’d make 
of that?” 

It was all in his expression ; he could- 
n’t keep it out of that, and his shining 
good looks couldn’t: ah he was so fatal- 
ly much too handsome for her! So the 
gap showed just there, in his admirable 
mask and his admirable eagerness; the 
yawning little chasm showed where the 
gentleman fell short. But she took this 
in, she took everything in, she felt her- 
self do it, she heard herself say, while 
they paused before separation, that she 
quite saw the point of the meeting, as 
he suggested, at her tea. She would 
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propose it to Mr. French and would let 
them know; and he must assuredly bring 
Miss Lindeck, bring her “ right away,” 
bring her soon, bring them, his fiancée 
and her, together somehow, and as quick- 
ly as possible—so that they should be 
old friends before the tea. She would 
propose it to Mr. French, propose it to 
Mr. French: that hummed in her ears 
as she went—after she had really got 
way; hummed as if she were repeating 
it over, giving it out to the passers, to 
the pavement, to the sky, and all as in 
wild discord with the intense little con- 
cert of her music-box. The extraordi 
nary thing too was that she quite be 
lieved she should do it, and fully meant 
to; desperately, fantastically passive 
since she almost reeled with it as she 
proceeded she Was capable of proposing 
anything to any one: capable too of 
thinking it likely Mr. French would 
come, for he had never on her previous 
proposals declined anything. Yes, she 
would keep it up to the end, this pre 
tence of owing them salvation, and 
might even live to take comfort in hav 
ing done for them what they wanted. 
What they wanted couldn’t but be to 
get at the Frenches, and what Miss Lin- 
deck ahove all wanted, baffled of it other 
wise, with so many others of the baftled, 
was to get at Mr. Freneh—for all Mr. 
French would want of either of them! 
still more than Murray did. It was not 
till after she had got home, got straight 
into her own room and flung herself on 
her face : that she vielded to the full taste 
of the bitterness of missing a connection, 
missing the man himself, with power to 
create such a social appetite, such a grab 
at what might be gained by them. He 
could make people, even people like these 
two and whom there were still other 
people to envy, he could make them push 
and snatch and seramble like that—and 
then remain as incapable of taking her 
from the hands of such patrons as of 
receiving her straight, say, from those 
of Mrs. Drack. It was a high note, too, 
of Julia’s wonderful composition that, 
even in the long, lonely moan of her 
eonviction of her now certain ruin, all 
this grim lueidity, the perfect clearance 
of passion, but made her supremely 
proud of him. 
[THE END.] 
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A PORTRAIT 


From the collection of Charles L. Freer, Esa. 


The Art of Thomas W. Dewing 


BY CHARLES 


() the careless eve Thomas W. De- 
wing’s pictures are merely studies 
in femininity. Therefore, the ap- 
preciation of them is apt to be limited to 
the liking or disliking of the particular 
type for which the artist shows a prefer- 
ence. It is very markedly “ Dewing’s 
type,” and, according to our individual 
taste and fancy, we accept or disapprove 
of it. We may even go a little farther 
and recognize the technical skill that his 
pictures exhibit: in which case its very 
notable difference from that of most 
other painters may delight or baffle us. 

On the other hand, some people, whose 
number is steadily increasing, regard Mr. 





H. CAFFIN 


Dewing as one of the most remarkable 
of modern painters; and it is their point 
of view and the reasons and justifica- 
tions for it that I here undertake to 
try to describe. 

Their appreciation, stated in brief, is 
based upon the ground that he presents 
the most modern spirit in art. It is, 
indeed, as far as painting is concerned, 
so modern as to be still unrecognized 
by the great majority of his contempora- 
ries, who see in his point of view and 
style nothing more than the product of 
this one man’s idiosynerasy. They do 
not relate him to any larger issue out- 


side himself. They see him only as a 
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solitary figure, and fail to note the back- 
stands: the 
re markable in 


rround against which he 
scene, as it were, very 
itself and with an atmosphe re of its 


own, in which, as a leading actor, he 


vhat is choicest in Oriental art; and, 
on the other, of the largest group in 
existence of paintings, pastels, drawings, 
and etchings by Whistler, supplemented 
with numerous pictures by Dwight W. 
Tryon, Abbott 
H. Thayer, and 

















Thomas WwW. 
Dewing. But 
while all this is 





general knowl- 


edge, the sig- 
nificance of the 
collection is 


only beginning 


to be under- 
stood. 
Why this 


union of Ori- 
ental and Oc- 
cidental art ¢ 
This assem- 
bling of the 
works of four 
artists of the 
“New World” 


in companion- 


ship with mas- 
terpiece s of the 
Ancient Ori- 
ent ? Why 
house them un- 
der one roof, 
as if they were 
members of the 
same family? 


It is precise- 








ly on this ac- 








LADY PLAYING WITH A MACAW 


is a part of the ensemble, giving defi- 
nite voice to the general spirit that per- 
vades the whole. 

The one who can justly claim the lead 
in this larger appreciation is Mr. Charles 
L. Freer, of Detroit. Most people are 
aware that this gentleman has aceumu- 
lated a collection which, though he is to 
enjoy it for his lifetime, has been already 
nation. Its home will be 
in Washington, D. C., in a separate build 
erected by tl 


given to the 


ie donor. It is 
also rent rally known that the collection 


ing to be 


consists, on the one hand, of Chinese and 


Japan st paintings of the best pe riods, 


and antique pottery, representative of 


count that Mr. 
Freer has form- 
ed his 
these ancient 
notwithstanding 


collee- 
tion. Because between 
and modern masters, 
that each has his individual person- 
ality, he is conscious of a kinship of 
point of view that 


members of one spiritual 


them as 
family. It 
is that after more than two thousand 
years the stream of art which, travel- 
ling Eastward, fertilized successively the 
countries of the Orient, has at last, in 
the person of Whistler, blended with 
the Western, European stream. 


unites 


The im- 
pulse of the Eastern was its preoccupa- 
tion with the abstract; that of the West- 
ern, a preference for the conerete. The 
two in their union are operating on each 
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nd, Oriental civilization, as repre f knowledge and to the subduing of 
in sented in Japan, has become modernized natural forces under a new tmpuls 
os, hy contact with the material concreteness that of science. Every department of 
ed : f the West; while the latter has found energy, intellectual, material, and moral, 
WV. H new artistic ideal in the abstract spirit was being subjected to scientific research 
tt of the East. For, stated briefly, the new and treated by scientific method. 
nd | s to elude 
NV. the obviousness of 
. 

it q matter and to rep 
is resent Torm mall 
vl- ly for the purpos 
g of expressing its 
he - indwelling spirit 
is or essence. In th 
Th work of Mr. De- 
r- wing, for example, 

form is not neg 
is lected; on the con 
‘i- trary, it is render 
C- ; ed with an exqui 
L¢ ; sitely serupulous 
1- ; veracity. Yet, not 
i ; as form, but as 
ir being contributors 
12 to a spiritual in- 
” tent that informs 
\- the whole picture. 
:- The quality ot 
Pe that intent we will 

examine presently. 
y Nor was it a 
- mere accident that 
i the influx of Ori- 
P ental art into Eu- 

rope, beginning in 

the sixties, so pro- 
- foundly affected 
Occidental paint- 
ing. The Western 
, world in the ful . 
. ; ness of time had open 

: become ready for 

, the new influence of the old. For To this latest inspiration literature 


the story of painting represents a st ries was the first of the arts to respond. In 


of revolutions, in which for the time the person of Balzac human life becom 


“a being one motive is conspicuously up- in a new way the object of study. It 
F permost. By the middle of the nin is no longer viewed through the writer's 
teenth century the one that had d imagination, dyed in romance or tinged 

clared itself was Realism. It appeared with poetic fancy according to his sub 

through a film of poetic sentiment in jective temperament; still less is it treat 


the Barbizon-Fontainebleau artists, but ed to a wide superficiality of gener: 
unalloved in Courbet and Manet and _ ization. It is serutinized with the co 


ul 
ld 


their followers. In both directions it wasa detachment of the scientist and with his 


reflection of the spirit of the time, which analytical thoroughness. Nor is it long 


was occupied with the actualities of life. before a similar application of the se 


The age was one in which men were ap entific point of view to art becomes 





plying themselves anew to investigation apparent in painting. Manet and | 
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followers, particularly Monet, began to into problems of light and color, and in a 
study nature in a manner different to spirit as objective as that of the scientists, 
that which actuated their contemporaries they proceeded to extend their analysis 
and predecessors. They see it in the of light and the rendering of its appear 
ances under the 
limitlessly va 


te ew 





ryving condi 
tions of season, - 


weather, and 


Pent en 


time of day. 
Monet’s _ series 
of haystack 
pietures, in 
which the same : 





object is seen 
different- 
ly through dif- 
ference in the 
light condi- 


ae 


tions, is typical 
of the whole 
movement. 





Soon, how- 
ever, the purely 





objective point 


ciate 


of view be- 
comes varied 


iba tar ate 


by the subjec- 
tive mood. For 
the artist has 
discovered that 
the effects of 
light upon na 
ture may be 
compared to 


re eee ee 


expression on 
the human 


face, and 
through the ac- 














curacy and 
feeling with 
which he reti- 
ders them he 
infuses his pic- 





ture with senti- 
ment. In fact, 
alike to paint- 

















ers and writers, 
the scientific 
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method opens 
al light that envelops it; they repre- up the whole range of emotional expression. 
[en t through the accurate rend ring of Ilere and there, in some artists, the 
the effects of light. and, in fact, make emotional expression reached a higher 
the phenomena of light the principal type. It is cleansed of sentiment and 
motive of their study. Under the influ mere emotionalism; it becomes a product 
ence of the scientific method, and direct of the intellectual imagination. The 


ly assisted by the researches of science leading example of this in literature: is i 
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Me redith; 


illuminating is the r spective 


n painting, Whistler. 


George 

Mutualls 

point f view of these two artists. 
Neither had any use for the 


tions of 


inven- 
romance, the pleasantness of 
sentiment, or the surface truths of Real- 
ism. Yet the art of both is pregnant 
with emotion and with truth. Each, too, 


brought to the serutiny of his subject 


in lvsis as exact as that of the scien- 
st, and to its exposition a method as 
exhaustively subtle; the subject in Mere- 
dit! ease being the sources and work- 


ings of human character, in Whistler’s 


the expression, as far as possible, of ab- 


MIRROR 
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arles L. Freer, E 


stract beauty. In their art there is an 
appeal to sense and intellect; not sep- 


arately, but in union. It ealls into play 
a capacity of appreciation founded alike 
pon pure sense and pure reason; upon 
reason humanized by sense, and sense 
raised to the highest power through rea- 
son. The secret of its appeal is that, 
though immediately concerned with what 
is individual, it considers it in relation 
to abstract Truth, and renders it, as far 
as possible, in terms of abstract Beauty. 
Meredith’s motive is derived from the 
Greek ideal, Whistler’s from that older 
one from which the Greek itself was 
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drawn the Ori ntal conception of the 
abstract and unive rsal. 

For the recovery of this ideal th 
world was ready. The new science had 
made havoe of the old Faith, and for a 
vhile it seemed as if materialism wer 
all power il. In painting, this material 
‘sm showed itself as much in the aca- 
demie assumption that “ form is every 
* as in the counter doctrine of 


realism, that all that was necessary for 


n artist was to paint well the visible 


appearances. 

Then came the inspiration of Ori 
ental art. Its technique was as con- 
summate as the extreme advocate of art 
for art’s sake had dreamed of, abounding 
in hitherto unsuspected subtleties of col- 
On the other hand, it d 
monstrated that for the artist form was 


or and line. 


in itself of small account, as compared 
with the expression through it of ab- 
stract beauty. It offered a new possi- 
bility of spiritual and intellectual ap 
peal; founded, not on the character of 
the subject or any literary association, 
ut upon the symbolie suggestion of ab 
stract truth and beauty. 

It is by virtue of this quality of sym- 
holism that the work of Whistler, of 
Dewing, and some others represents the 
most modern note in art. For this qual- 
itv of symbolism itself is new to the 
Western world, derived, consciously or 
inconsciously, from the example of the 
Orient. Even now it is surprising how 
few people have grasped its significance. 
It has nothing in common with our old 
ise of the word symbol, as when we speak 
of the Nails and Crown of Thorns as 
being symbols of the Passion of Christ. 
Such a symbol is merely a concrete re- 
minder, associated by memory with a 
certain incident. Still less is symbolism 
allegory, as most people carelessly sup- 
pose. For allegory is simply the embodi 
ment of an abstract conception. The 
conception of avarice, for example, is 
put in a form that is visible to the eye. 
The representation may assist the imag 
ination of a child-mind; but to a ma 
turer one the very fact, that what was 
abstract has been crystallized into definite 
characteristics, is a limitation of the 
original conception. Symbolism, on the 
other hand, in its modern form, illumi- 
nates the matter in hand by subtle ap- 
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peal to the imaginative reason, It sup 
plements the facts, or rather informs 
them, with abstract truth. 

For the facts are not ignored. De- 
wing's figures and their accessories never 
leave us in any doubt as to their ob 
jective reality. 

Dewing’s skill of drawing is exhibited 
with all the charm of subtlest simplicity 
in his pastels and silverpoints. The 
latter medium particularly, allowing no 
hesitation or correction, since the stroke 
of the silver pencil makes its mark in- 
delibly on the coated paper, illustrates 
at onee his knowledge of form and 
mastery of hand. Equally it allows 
him seope for the very subtlest ex- 
pression. 

The tenderness of the silvery gray, 
the possibilities of effects the most in 
tangible, the reticent suggestiveness of 
the means employed, seem to make the 
term a work of art too harsh for these 
tiny treasures. Work suggests labor and 
effort, whereas these silverpoints are 
rather emanations of the spirit, breathed 
into form. And the quality of the spirit 
which animates them is so rarefied, so 
purged of the last lingering touch of 
grossness, and yet so instinet with the 
thrill of sensuous appeal, that these prints 
seem to me to give the elue by which 
the motive of all this artist’s work may be 
interpreted. It is here revealed nude, 
as it were, to the gaze. And if we 
scrutinize it and search for some term 
that will deseribe its quality, we may 
perhaps agree that it is “ intelleetu- 
ally sensuous.” 

It should not be necessary to explain 
that no idea of sensual is involved in 
this use of sensuous. Yet how many 
people, our dictionaries notwithstanding, 
We need a word that, 
without any suggestion of grossness, shall 


confuse the two! 


express the condition of pure abstract 
enjoyment derived through the senses, 
and we have it in sensuous. It describes 
not the flower, but its distilled fragrance; 
not passion, but its essence. But in 
Dewing this rarefied sense-exaltation is 
not purely sensuous; it has been passed 
through conscious mental processes and 
partakes of an intellectual quality. It is 
here that his New England ancestry as- 
serts itself. The active reasoning faculty 
is wedded with the sense-receptivity. 
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his imagination into activity. Out of 
the sense-impressions received and their 
stimulus to his mind he projects a scheme 
of form and color that shall give expres- 
sion to a conception of abstract beauty. 
Thus, starting as a realist and working 
with the model continually in front of 
him, he finally gets beyond the simple 
objective appearances and evokes from 
them that essence of beauty which the 
Japanese call Kokoro—that portion, tem- 
porarily manifested in matter, of what 
they conceive to be the universal and 
eternal spirit. 

Dewing’s intellectually sensuous motive 
and, in some respects, the way in which 
it shapes itself are singularly reminiscent 
of Botticelli’s art: that strange exotic 
flower of Hellas not yet acclimatized to 
the soil of Italy. For his intellect had 
been stimulated and his imagination filled 
with the Platonic idea of beauty as being 
an abstract entity, existing independent- 
ly of the forms in which for the time be- 
ing a portion of it may be temporarily 
enshrined. That he could not compass 
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all the beauty of which he was conscious, 
nor any portion of it so fully as he knew 
it and felt it, may explain the yearning 
as of unsatisfied desire that distinguishes 
the faces and figures of his women. 

Ilow strongly, too, are these women of 
Botticelli’s the prototypes of Dewing’s, 
to whom in lieu of the inspiration of the 
Greek ideal has come the still older, but 
similar, Oriental one. Nor is it a mere 
accident, still less an affectation. Dewing’s 
women, so far as they show a common 
type, are of his own New England race. 
How frequently have I seen the type in 
New York, looking exotic in our cosmo- 
politan jumble of types; women whose face 
and figure recall those Florentine women 
of the fifteenth century. The latter repre- 
sented a survival of the intense mysticism 
of the middle ages, vivified by the keen 
intellectuality and social freedom of their 
own day. Similarly, the intellectual 
emancipation of these modern women is 
rooted in the traditions of a vigorous 
Puritanism, that in its sweeter aspects 
had a savor of the mystic. And in them 
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reappears the type of the Quattrocento: 
lender vibrant body, small bosom under 
the promine nt eollar bone, the long 
flexible neck, rounded jaw, full lips, and 
delicate, tightly modelled hose 5 the eves 
wide apart, the brows finely curved, the 
forehead smooth and low, the small head 
cleanly shaped. It is a type in which 
the habit of intellectual control has 
clarified, but not effaced, the essential 
passionateness. Interpreted in abstract 
terms of art, its characteristic is intel- 
lectually sensuous. 

It is in being sensuous rather than 
emotional that Dewing’s art differs from 
Whistler’s. Though the latter’s motive 
was frequently confined to the sensuous 
heauty inherent in form and color, his 
most characteristic one, as revealed in 
his finest portraits and nocturnes, was 
impregnated with emotion. But, as in 
the case of Meredith, it is emotion di- 
vested of all personal feeling on the 
artist’s part; apprehended through his 
intellect in relation to abstract truth, so 
that the interpretation is raised to the 
highest power of expression. 

Similarly, in the sensuous domain that 
Dewing has made his own, expression is 
raised to the highest point through its 
being interpreted in relation to abstract 
beauty. I picture to myself the cause 
and effect in this way: From some high 
vantage point in the upper Alps I have 
looked down on a tiny village, nestling 
in its green cup of verdure. The cluster 
of lowly homes and the ehureh in their 
midst, with its slender spire, make a 
charming picture. But it is a mere spot 
in the vast panorama that enfolds it; 
and one presently loses consciousness of 
the village, to beeome absorbed in the 
miracle of vastness that widens out in 
successive ranges of snowy peaks, soar- 
ing into sky that has no limits. And 
one is in a mood of higher and deeper 
and wi 


ler appreciation, for the mountain 
air is in one’s blood, and one’s whole 
nature tingles and expands with exalta- 
tion. Then, if again one’s gaze drops 
to the little village, it is to see it in a 
new way, to feel in it a new significance. 
It is no longer an jsolated human unit; it 
has become to one’s imagination the focal 
point on which converge the impres- 
sions of its vast environment. This tiny 


conerete group of objects seems charged 





with a py rtion of the abstract truth and 
beauty of the universe. 

Well, it is in some such way that an 
artist who nourishes his imagination on 
the inexhaustible suggestion of abstract 
beauty may approach his subject. To 
Dewing the concrete significance of the 
model becomes less and less as he grad- 
ually invests it with some of that sug 
gestion which he has drawn from the 
vast outside. The abstract impressions 
have reached him, not in huge blows as 
they affect a Winslow Homer, but in a 
subtle complexity of sensations. To their 
interpretation he brings a most sensitive 
ly flexible skill of hand, and a comprehen- 
sion of color that is both singularly keen 
and harmonically constructive. In the 
building up of his color theme and in 
its elaboration he works like a musician 
to a symphonie scheme; and the harmony 
of his pictures, so rhythmie, vibrating, 
and melodious, affects one in the way of 
stringed music; as of violin, for ex- 
ample, in “Le Jaseur,” of ‘cello in 
“ Monterey.” Under the spell of this 
symphonic intent everything in the pic- 
ture contributes its quota of abstract 
beauty. Everything takes on the sig- 
nificance of a symbol, interpreting to 
one’s capacity for intellectual sensuous- 
ness the most exquisite suggestions of 
form, tone, and texture. 

One notable result of this subtle, har- 
monie rendering of an abstract motive, 
in union with a most piquant realization 
of the conerete facts, is that Dewing’s 
pictures create a feeling of extraordinary 
concentration. The merest passer by no- 
tices their difference from other pictures. 
The close observer becomes aware of 
their distinction, their choice and aris- 
toeratic feeling. Finally, the student 
discovers in them that characteristic 
which is a hallmark of the finest art— 
the quality of aloofness. The figures, 
even the accessory objects, seem to be 
detached from ordinary usage and sug- 
gestion. They live apart, in a medium 
of their own; they are no longer personal, 
individual; they are not figures and ob- 
jects; they are Presences. The scene and 


its contents no longer suggest a material 
presentation. Rather they seem to be 
an emanation out of the abstract. They 
represent, as Whistler used to say of his 
own work, an evocation. 
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BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


O.” said Miss Eversleigh when 
her fiancé would have halted and 
turned back. “No, Coppy, don’t 

be lazy! We'll walk on down as far as 
Fifty-ninth Street and then back again, 
and by the time we’ve reached home it 
will be five, and you can have tea. The 
inner man shall be treated with kindness. 
In short.” she said, making a face at him, 
“the brute shall be fed.” She checked a 
mad effort of her dog to leap the Park 
wall in pursuit of a derisive squirrel, 
and settled back again into stride, throw- 
ing her not very considerable weight 
against the dog’s eager progress. 

“T can’t think,” she said, nodding her 
head wisely,—“‘ 1 can’t think, you know, 
what you’d do without me to browbeat 
you when you need it. U’m a—what 
somebody or other calls a salutary influ- 
ence for you. Is that right? You’d 
never feel the outdoor air if | didn’t drag 
you into it now and then.” 

“Well, vou see,” said young Mr. Kent, 
grinning across at her, “ one has to work 
so confoundedly hard. It fills up the 
time so!” 

“Yes, oh yes!” she said. “ That’s the 
worst of having to live up to fame. Be- 
ing famous is like being the son of Mr. 
Shakespeare or Mr. Oliver Cromwell. 
You have to live up to it every minute. 
Still, I don’t see why winning a great 
case that everybody in the world is look- 
ing at isn’t success enough for one year. 
Do you want it all at once? You’d much 
best come to the country for a month or 
two and play. You're getting quite thin 
and fagged.” 

Kent laughed at her, but he shook his 
head. 

“Couldn’t think of it just now,” 
said he. “Tt couldn’t be done. You 
see, just now, when they’ve discovered 
that I exist, now is my time to just- 
ify my existence. Now is my time to 
make good. 


“ And besides,” he said, “1 want to be 








Love” 


able, a little later on, to take a long, long 
vacation for what is commonly ealled a 
honeymoon. I’m going to be married.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Eversleigh, politely. 
“ Tlow very nice! And I’m so glad that 
it’s I you're going to marry. Il’ve always 
cherished the idea of marrying a celeb 
rity. It’s a new thing to do in our 
set. Mostly we marry the little boys 
next door. 

‘It will be quite delightful,” she said 
with enthusiasm, “to meet new people 
I mean the brilliant people who do things, 
the people you know and I don’t, the 
people Jimmy Rogers calls ‘high brows’ 

and have them say: ‘ Mrs. Kent? Oh, 
Mrs. Cople y Kent! 
meet you! We're crazy over your fa- 


How charming to 
mous husband.’ 

“QOr perhaps,” she wondered dubious- 
ly,—* perhaps that sort of person doesn’t 
say he’s crazy over things. Does he? 
Well, anyhow, it will be delightful, and 
I shall be enormously proud.’ 

Mr. Kent laughed again, and turned 
his head to look at the girl as she strode 
beside him (strode is exactly the word), 
leaning back against the forward pull 
of the Russian dog. He liked her in 
these moods of gravely polite banter. He 
was not very good at banter himself and 
he appreciated it in other people. With 
Miss Eversleigh it seemed to him a sort 
of mark of caste. All her idle and well 
bred and superficially clever world were 
like that. He felt quite sure that if there 
should be another social revolution, these 
charming people would go to the electric 
chair making pleasant little jokes about 
He wondered what 
he, for his part, would do, and he was 


trifles on the way. 


humorously convinced that he would be 
making an impassioned speech for law 
and order as he was dragged to his doom. 

They came to the edge of the Plaza, 
and after the girl had managed, by a 
miracle of agility, to turn the dog’s 
head in the opposite direction, began 
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slowly to retrace their steps up the Ave- 


nue. A man who had been lounging be- 
side the low Park wall crossed over be- 


hind them and drew alongside young Mr. 
Kent. He 


was a rather strong looking 
man. but his face was very white, as if 
he had been ill, and it was drawn, in 


spite of its natural fulness, and the skin 
was bluish the He 


unde r 


eyes. was a 
ragged and unkempt man, and he moved 
with the beggar’s slouching step. Also, 
he dropped expe rtly into the beggar’s 
whine and besought alms, stating that he 
was hungry, and addressing Mr. Kent 


as “ Guv’nor.” 

“Certainly not!’ said that gentleman 
“Certainly not!” And 
man continued to follow, close 
whining his 
turned upon him a face 
sternly forbidding that the fellow backed 
away with one arm up, as if he expected 
to be 


with decision. 


when the 


alongside, low 


story in a 
monotone, 


sO 


struck. 

Kent swung back towards Miss Evers- 
leigh, because he had heard her, as he 
drove the beggar away, give a little word- 
less ery of pity and protest. 

“ Surely,” he, 
sharpness in tone, 
wouldn’t have m«e 
in the street! 


hint 
“ surely 
give money to beggars 
Why, it’s—it’s the great- 
est possible harm I could do to the whole 
body of the poor. 
of pauperizing 
knows that.” 


said with a 


his 


of 


you 


It’s the surest possible 


way them. 


E veryl rT uly 


“Yes,” said the girl, looking straight 
before her. “ Yes, of course you’re right. 
But—oh, of course you’re right.” 


“ There 
a thousand, among 
re ally 


isn’t one “in 
these fellows, that is 
And there was still 
the hint of sharpness in his tone, for he 
was that 


appointed in him. 


he said, 


ease, 
deserv ing. 


dis- 
It put him uncomfort- 
ably on his defence and made him a little 
angry, because he knew he was right. 
“Did you see that great hulking loaf- 
er?” he persisted. “He had no right to 
beg other people for support. He’s quite 
strong enough to work for his own sup- 
port. Only it’s easier to beg. 
he’s 


conscious his fiancée was 


I dare say 
a drunkard and a jailbird, at that. 
looked it.” 

“He looked 
Eversleigh. 
and 


ill, to me,” said Miss 
“His face was quite white 
and blue under the eyes. 
And his hands were trembling. 


drawn, 
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“Oh, I suppose you're right!” sh 
cried. ‘You're always so dreadfully 
right! But—suppose it’s the thousandth 
ease ¢ Suppose that poor wretch really 


is hungry’ Think how you'd feel if you 
should find out by chance that he 
hungry and that let him go 
starving! I suppose a drunkard or a 
jailbird can be like 
people. And I suppose it hurts him just 
as much. 


Was 
you'd 


on 


hungry just other 


I think I’d rather pauperize 
a few undeserving people than to stay 


awake at night wondering if I hadn't 
let some one go hungry when I might 
have fed him.” 

Miss Eversleigh’s cheeks were quite 


pink by the time she had finished, but 
she turned to the man she was to marry 


and touched his arm with a little pro- 
testing laugh. 

“Please forgive me, Coppy!” she 
begged. “I know you're right and | 
know I’m foolish and sentimental. It’s 


just a feeling.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” said Kent. “I 
don’t in the least mind being right. | 
like it. 

“And I think I’m glad yov’re senti 
mental, too,” he said. “ Only, unfortu- 
nately, the problem of the poor can’t be 


met by sentimentality. It has to be met 





by plain common sense.—Hello! Is that 
a runaway ?” 
A large mover’s van, which had no 


right to be on that street at all, was com- 
ing down the Avenue towards them, and 
the horses which drew it seemed to be 
galloping, though not very fast, and it 
was evident that they were beyond con- 
trol. The runaway had a clear path for 
some distance ahead if it remained on 
its own side of the roadway, but on the 
other side a long line of broughams and 
victorias and motor cars was making its 
slow way northwards, and the women in 
some of the vehicles began to ery out 
when they saw that they were in danger. 

Kent and Miss Eversleigh moved to 
the curb to watch, and at just that in- 
stant some from behind them ran 
out upon the roadway trying to cross the 
street. It was the white-faced and rag- 
ged beggar whom Kent had repulsed a 
few moments before. 

The man tried to dodge between a mo- 
tor and the nervous 
which were next in 


one 


horses 
it, but 


prancing 
line behind 





‘OH, POOR JIMMY! YOU'RE A SIGHT” 
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the space was too narrow, and he shrank 


away. He seemed to see that he was in 
danger from the approaching van, and 
turned suddenly to run back to safety, 
but his foot slipped and he fell forward 
face. He 
for he did 


whe re he 


his 
get up again, but 
had fallen, half ly 

and he the 


on his must have struck 
head, 
remained 
half 
exact middle of the western roadway. 


Miss 


seream 


not 


crouching, was in 


ng 


Eversleigh gave a sudden sharp 


and eaught at Kent’s arm, cry- 


ing out: 
“Quick! Quick! 


. 
Oh, go quickly!” 
ward to 


ITell be 
And 
the curb, dropping 
But 
runaway 


run over. 
sprang for- 
stick as 
he halted there and stood 


Kent 
his 
he went. 

still. The 
the frightened 


and the heavy van behind them swinging 


Was very near now, 


horses plunging madly, 
I 


from side ran. There 
was very great danger that any one who 
tried t that 
figure from the 
down himself and killed. 


“Oh, quick! quick!” cried Miss Evers- 


to side as they 


heavy and _ helpless 


drag 


road would be beaten 


“ Don’t you 
Why 


dog tugged 


leigh in a sobbing scream. 


see that he’s going to be run over? 


don’t vou go?” The great 


at its leash, barking, and dragged her 
about, but i 


she cried again: 
“What are you waiting for? Why 
don’t you go?” 

Mr. Kent 
hands half 
fixed upon the great galloping horses and 
the still bundle of rags that lay in their 
path. It to him that he waited 
there for that all about him 
stood motionless in its place waiting for 
But at the last 
moment a young man vaulted ex- 
tonneau of one of the 


stood still on the eurb, his 


raised beside him, his eyes 


seemed 
hours and 
his decision. 
sible 
pertly out of the 


very pe s- 


slowly moving motor cars across the Av- 
enue, alighted upon his toes and finger 
and hurling him 
figure in the 


tips, sprang forward, 
self that 
roadway—exactly as a football player 
fast tackle—rolled 
rapidly over and over in the dust and 
the 


upon motionless 


hurls himself in a 


brought up almost against west- 
ern curb. 

The great swaying vehicle dashed past 
with a roar, and it seemed to sweep fair- 
ly over the two struggling bodies on the 
pavement, but they were out of harm’s 
two, and when 


way by a scant foot or 


the thing had gone, the 
feet 
a sitting 


rescuer rose to 
the other 
the 
mumbling and 


his and dragged man to 


posture in where 
feebly 
his head. 
The em- 
barrassed grin, and it was Jimmy Rogers. 
“Wasn't that 
holding up two fingers as if to 


gutter, 
he’ sat feeling of 


young man turned with an 
demanded, 
attract 
the attention of the umpire. “I call that 
very noble of know. That was 


Master Builder 


heroic ?” he 


me, you 
the lady in The 

eall ‘ thr-r-rilling—fr-rightfully 
thrilling!’ What? Please brush me off.” 


He held out a very dusty arm, but be- 


what 
would 


came suddenly conscious that Miss Evers- 
leigh was not listening to him. She was 
looking with a very peculiar expression 
the face of Mr. 
Kent’s face was quite white still. 
IIe raised one hand to his lips, and 
the hand trembled violently as if he 
were eold. 

“i. 
devil, 


into her fiancé, and 


and 


the 
Jimmy 
who has 


after 
demanded 


were you going out 
Coppy ?” 
Rogers in the tone of one 
absentmindedly eaten all the 
“Did I spoil your gallery play? 
sorry. Truly I am. I 
resist gallery plays,” 
iy. “Bee 


one of 


poor 


cheese. 
I’m 
never could 
he said, plaintive- 
weakness. I 
I’m 


my one mean 


weaknesses. this 
time, though.” 


But Miss Eversleigh turned upon him 


my sorry 


with flushed cheeks and very bright eyes. 
wd | 
shall slap you,” she said. 
it was splendid! It 
could tell 
saw that 
horribly 
ters, saying: 
“ Come 


you say ‘gallery play’ again I 
“Oh, Jimmy, 
I wish | 
She 
him 


mat- 


was fine! 
fine it 
embarrassing 


you how was.” 


she was 


and turned to practical 


here and T’ll brush you off. 
Oh, poor Jimmy! You're a sight!” 

Mr. Kent stood silent beside them, and 
his face was still quite white. The girl 
seemed, for some reason, to be leaving 
him purposely out of the conversation; 
but Jimmy while he be- 
ing made somewhat more _ presentable, 
watched the other man with frowning, 
puzzled eyes. He could not make it out 
at all. He had seen the danger for that 
poor wretch of a beggar almost as soon 
as the two on the curb had seen it, but 
he had sat still in his motor because he 
took it for granted that Kent, who was 


Rogers, was 











ePm- 


PPS. 
led, 
act 
hat 
vas 








nearer the scene than himself, would at 
onee dash to the rescue. It had never 
oceurred to him that any man could hesi 
tate before or refuse such an obvious 
duty. And when he had apologized for 
stealing the other man’s chance he had 
meant it in all sincerity, thinking that 
he had perhaps, after all, acted with un 
due haste. But now, as he stood and 
watched Mr. Kent’s white face and 
strained eves, he felt himself foreed to 

conelusion which, for very vicarious 
shame, brought the blood to his cheeks 
in a sudden rush. He met the other 
man’s eyes, and for an instant the two 
looked at each other as Kent and Miss 
Eversleigh had done. Then Jimmy Rog 
ers turned away quickly to the beggar, 
who had by this time got to his feet, 
little the worse for his experience. He 
sent the man away with what money he 
found in his pockets—it must have been 
more than the poor wretch had seen for 
a long time—and nodded over his shoul- 
ler to his two friends. He wanted to 
get away. 

“The hero of the piece,” said he, “is 
going to his dressing room to repair his 
make up. Good-by!” And dodged across 
the street to where his car was await- 
ing him. 

Miss Eversleigh and the man she was 
to marry walked the short distance to her 
home in complete silence. When they 
had reached the door she rang before 
Kent could do it, and then turned to 
face him, but she avoided his eyes. 

“T think,” she said, “that I won’t let 
you come in for tea, after all. I have a 
wee headache, I think, and I should be 
dull. You’d best not come in.” The 
man drew a swift breath, watching her. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said he, “it 
might be well for both of us—to—vwell, 
to talk it over now.” But she shook her 
head slowly. She did not affect to mis- 
understand what he meant by “it.” The 
thing loomed very great to them both in 
that hour. It filled all their vision. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Kent in a 
low voice, “but it may be that you don’t 
—understand—quite. It may be that we 
look at certain things differently. If 
we could talk it over—” The heavy door 
of glass and bronze swung open and Miss 
Eversleigh stepped into it. 

“ Please, not to-day!” said she, shaking 
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her head again. “We might both say 
things we were sorry for. No, not to 
day! To-morrow perhaps.” And then 
before the door closed upon her she stated 
a somewhat important truth. She said: 

“We've never really understood, you 
know. We speak different languages.” 
The door swung silently shut, and Mr. 
Kent was left alone outside. He gave 
a sudden very bitter laugh which seemed 
to be wrenched from inner tortures, and 
so turned away down the street. 

IIe walked for an hour in the Park, 
and then, returning to the Avenue, hailed 
an electric hansom and had himself driv 
en to the Moldavia, where Jimmy Rog 
ers’s chambers were, The hall porter 
said that Mr. Rogers had come in some 
time ago, and Kent went up at once in 
the lift without waiting to have his name 
telephoned ahead of him. He thought 
it quite possible that Jimmy Rogers, 
if given the chance, would refuse 10 
see him. 

At the door above he was told that 
Mr. Rogers could see no one, but he 
pressed in past the man who would have 
barred his way, and Jimmy Rogers, 
gloomily curled up on a divan in the 
far corner of the room, rose to greet him. 
He looked apprehensive, not to say 
pained, but he tried to force his voice to 
its usual cheery tone—end, by the way, 
failed. He said: 

“Oh, it’s you, Coppy! Good! Glad to 
see you. I wasn’t trying to keep you 
general. Why did 


n’t you send your name up? Might 


out—just people ir 


have surprised me in flagrante delictu 
(whatever that means) or something 
else embarrassing.” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t see me,” 
said Kent. “And I’ve got to have ten 
minutes with you—alone. No—thanks! 
Nothing to drink. I'll have a cigarette 
if you don’t mind.” 

Jimmy Rogers nodded to the man in 
the background, a door closed gently, and 
the two were left together. 

Then Mr. Kent dropped into a chair 
with a little tired sigh. The light from 
a westward window fell across his face, 
and it was as if the-man had risen from 


a sick bed to come there. It must have 
taken great suffering to make that ap- 
palling change all in an hour. Jimmy 
Rogers saw it and was amazed. 
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“ Two people,” said Mr. Kent, heavily, 
“one of them the girl I—have hoped and 
expected to marry, and the other a man 
who has been my friend for a good many 


years—two people who mean—everything 


to me—everything, think I am a con- 


temptible coward.” 
“Oh rot!” cried Jimmy Rogers, squirm- 
“Oh, 


a silly ass, Cop- 


ing unhappily among his cushions. 
Don’t be 

* And 
the 


damn rot! 
ean’t we 


out of 


py!” he said. -and 


leave—one of two people 
it, anyhow ?” 


“= like,” 
yes, if like. 


“ Oh 
not a 


Mr. 


Though 


Kent. 
this is 


you said 


you 


time, I think, for fine distinctions of 


courtesy.” But just here Jimmy Rogers 


seemed to have found his tongue. 
“Hang it!” he “Have I ealled 
you Has anybody ealled you 
You're off your head, Cop- 
Mr. Kent 
his friend had said 


cried. 
a coward ¢ 
a coward 4 
py. Don't 
shook the 
he was off. 

“ Nobody has said anything,” he an- 
swered. Abrupt- 
ly he rose to his feet, that white, hag- 
gard face of his working. 


be an ass!” 
head that 


you 


‘It wasn’t necessary.” 


“T’m beating about the bush,” he said. 
“T’m wasting time. 


out! 


Let’s have it straight 
An hour ago I refrained from put- 
ting my life in great danger to save the 
life of a man who was a stranger to me, 
who had no claim upon me, and who was 
an utterly useless 
My life is use- 
ful to my community, and if spared it 


a vagrant, a beggar 


piece of social deadwood. 


will go on being more and more useful. 
It has its place in the machinery of this 
social fabric about us, it is of importance 
to a circle of friends; it is, on the pro- 
fessional side, a power (however feeble) 
for the furtherance of law and 
order—for the of civilization. 
I have refused to imperil this useful life 
in an effort to save a life which was—so 


for LOK vd 
progress 


far as you or I could see—an altogether 
worse than that, one harmful 
to the community. I have used the ordi- 


useless one; 


nary common sense that we all apply to 
every other problem that we meet day 
because I have done so 
for the hour in 
you, my friend, and one other, shrinks 
from and am a _ coward. 
Yes, shouts the word in my ears through 
its very silence.” 


and 
world, 


by day, 
my embodied 


me says I 
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His upraised hand dropped beside him 
He looked 
to Jimmy Rogers across the waning light 
of the room. 
“Why?” he demanded. “Why? Why ?” 
“ But I tell you, Coppy,” said that ex- 
asperated gentleman, “ | 


and his voice dropped with it. 


tell you again 
that nobody has called you a coward or 
judgment on 
You’ve got a perfect right 

“For God’s Mr. Kent, 
“have done with quibblings and excuses! 
Can’t you and I speak naked truth to 
each other at such a time? 


ventured to sit in you. 


sake,” eried 


IL am being 
tried for my life in this room 
than my life. 
you were my friend 


for more 
Speak the truth if ever 
.’ And Jimmy Rog- 
ers sank back among his cushions with 
a little sigh. 

“Have the truth, far as I 
know it!” said he. But words seemed to 
come to him with difficulty. He tried 
and again to speak, and fell silent. 
At last he said: 

“There’s a line—somewhere in a book 
that’s well thought of. 
tation. I don’t 
but it 
love 


then—so 


once 


I’m bad at quo- 

remember exactly how 
says in a general way: 
hath no man than this, 
that he give up his life for his friend.’ 
And I take ‘ friend’ 
man being or something like that. 
neighbor’ or ‘brother. That 
thing. It’s—it seems to me to be a sort 
of moral law. Something inside you. It 
may be foolish, and I dare say it is. I 
dare say it couldn’t stand up before ar- 
gument. It doesn’t stand up well 
before the argument you’ve just used; 
but—well, to most people it’s a sort of 
law, like not kicking a man when he’s 
down, and like giving a weaker chap a 
leg up, and that sort of thing. D’you 
see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kent, “I what 
you mean, but I don’t acknowledge its 
weight. It seems to me foolish.” 

“T told you,” cried Jimmy Rogers, 
“that it couldn’t stand up before argu- 
ment. The things vou feel seldom can.” 

“T could show you,” said the other, 
“how foolish it is by reducing it to an 
absurdity, but why waste words over a 
fiction? These moral laws are romantic- 
ally beautiful, but civilization cannot be 
conducted by them. If it were it would 
smash month. It is an 


it goes, 
‘ Greater 


to mean fellow hu- 


Like 


sort of 
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very 


see 


come to in a 
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old and trite saying that neither the af- 
fairs of a nation nor the affairs of a 
corner grocery could be run for a week 
on the principle of what is called the 
Golden Rule, but if the saying is trite 
Most trite sayings are. 
That’s merely a single example. The 
other things are like it. Is a general or 
a field-marshal expected to be on the 
firing line? Certainly not. He would 
be courtmartialled if he went there, be- 
cause his life is too valuable to risk. Is 
a war minister expected to go to the 
front? No. He’s too valuable where he 
is. Is a man with a family of children 
dependent upon him expected to risk his 
life for a stranger’s life? No. Would 
it be right for him to do it? No again.” 

‘ But,” interjected Jimmy Rogers, “ if 
he should do it and succeed, governments 
and humane societies would pin medals 
on him. They wouldn’t tell him he was 
a fool. And if a general should break 
away from his cozy corner and lead his 
men to an assault in person he’d get a 
V. C. for it, or something corresponding, 
he came home they’d make 
him ride under triumphal arches and 
eat a lot that he didn’t want. In short, 
there is a premium put on that sort 
of thing.” 

“ A premium,” said Mr. Kent, hotly, 
“that has come down from semi-barba- 
rism—from the time when public and 
military affairs were conducted by emo- 
tion and not by reason.” 

Jimmy Rogers sighed again. 

“T told you it wouldn’t stand reason,” 
said he. “It’s a feeling. Like wanting 
Yow’re right about it all. 
Nobody has said you weren’t right. Of 
course you're right. And furthermore 
you’re answerable to nobody but yourself. 

“So why?’ he asked, plaintively. 
“Why all this row over it? One man 
acts by feeling, another by reason. Each 
one has a right to do as he likes. So 
there you are, don’t you see!” He smiled 
cheerfully at the man Who stood before 
him. His manner seemed to indicate 
that the discussion was at an end, and 
Kent tried to smile back, but it was a 
poor smile, with no mirth in it. 

“True!” he said, wearily. “True 
enough.” It was as if he answered the 
other’s bearing rather than his words. 

“Tt’s no good talking,” he said. “So 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 695.—91 


it’s also true. 


and when 


to be clean. 
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It was—just 
That’s why I 
I had to ex- 
wasn’t in the ordinary 


I'll bore you no longer. 
that I had to explain. 
fought my way in here. 
plain that I 
sense a coward 

“Oh 
ers with a 


Jimmy Rog 
greatly exaggerated hearti- 
“Lord, no! 
understood.” 

“Ts it?” said Miss Eversleigh’s fiancé 
half under his breath. He turned, look- 
ing for his hat and stick, and when he 
had found them nodded and said: 

“T must be off now. Thanks for listen- 
ing to me. Thanks very much.” 

He went out, and it occurred to the 
other that he went like an old man, bent 
over and faltering a little. 

Thereafter Jimmy Rogers stood beside 
a window for a long time quite still, 
frowning out into the dusk. 


Lord, no!” said 


That’s well enough 


ness. 


It was about a week later that Jimmy 
Rogers happened upon Miss Eversleigh 
at dinner, at the house of some people 
called Bettington. All through the meal 
he watched the girl, who sat opposite to 
him, and thought how ill and strained 
she looked; and afterwards, when the men 
were making their reluctant way back to 
the drawing-room, she seized upon him 
before he could be captured by his host- 
ess. She said: 

“They want you to play bridge, Jim- 
my. Please don’t play! I must talk to 
you for a little while—if you don’t mind, 
that is.” 

So Jimmy Rogers, ardently cursing 
Mr. Copley Kent within himself, went 
across the room with Mr. Kent’s fiancée, 
and found a secluded corner where the 
two were out of earshot of the rest of 
the party. 
which was 


They sat down upon a seat 
there, and the girl turned 
She said: 

“ Jimmy dear, I’m going to talk about 
the sort of thing that isn’t generally 
talked about; but you and I have known 
each other since we were little children, 
and I have no one else to go to. And 
besides, you’re his friend.” 

“Oh, Coppy Kent’s!” said he, uncom- 
fortably. 

“ Yeas, said. “ Please 
tell me very honestly what you think 
about it, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy Rogers scowled at her. 


tragic eyes upon him. 


Coppy’s,” she 
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“Have you and he talked it over?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh yes,” she said, wearily. “ We've 
talked. At least Coppy has. Yes, a great 
deal—until I’m quite bewildered. I don’t 
know what to think.” 

“ There’s nothing to think about,” said 
he, “except that Coppy was quite right. 
His life’s too valuable to be risked. He 
was quite right.” He fished hastily in 
his memory for some of Kent’s argu- 
ments and adduced them. 

‘You can’t find any answer to that!” 
he coneluded, somewhat flushed by his 
effort, but conscious that he had made 
out an excellent case. 

Miss Eversleigh looked miserably up 
at him. 

“No,” said she. “I ean’t. I ecouldn’t 
find any answer to it when Coppy said 
it first. And I can’t now. But—” 

She wrung her hands together be- 
for he r. 

“Oh, Jimmy dear,” she eried, “ some- 
thing inside me shrinks from it and hates 
it so! Of course it’s right and—and sen- 
sible and all that. Like not giving 
money to hungry beggars in the street, 
but— Oh, I wish I could feel that it’s 
right!” And to that poor Jimmy Rogers 
could say nothing. It seemed to him that 
there was nothing more to be said. 

In the days that followed he saw noth- 
ing of either of his two friends. He 
wondered a little why Miss Eversleigh 
appeared at none of the houses he fre- 
quented, and at last asked some one the 
reason, to be told that she was in the 
country repairing her constitution. It 
was less strange to miss Copley Kent, 
for that hard-working gentleman went 
out only by fits and starts. But he heard 
about him two or three times in the 
course of the fortnight. It appeared that 
his associates in a new and very impor- 
tant case at law which was soon to be 
tried were much alarmed over the state of 
his health. 
gone out of him, one of them said. He 
worked, but he worked without keenness. 
And this man tried to find out from Jim- 
my Rogers if Kent had private worries. 

“THe acts as if he had something on 
his mind,” said his brother lawyer. 
“He'd better get it off before this case 
comes up. It won’t do for him to go to 
smash on this. It won’t do at all.” 


The bounce seemed to have 


Then, one evening, the two met again, 
rather oddly. Jimmy Rogers had been 
dining at a certain house which chanced 
to be not far above the Eversleigh’s 
They played for a while after din 
ner, and so it was nearly twelve whe: 
he came alone out into the street and 
started to walk down. He crossed t 
the Park side because it was pleasanter 
to walk there, but had gone only a little 
way when he saw a man loitering about 
on the broad foot pavement, and, it 
seemed, watching the windows of th 
house across the street—the Eversleigh’s 
house. The man seemed to be in evening 
clothes, for he had on a top hat and 
white gloves: and beeause of this, be- 
eause he wondered why a_ respectably 
dressed man should be watching a hous: 
at night like a prospective thief, Jimmy 
Rogers stared curiously at him as he 
passed, and then turned and spoke, for 
the man was Copley Kent. 

Kent at once began hastily, and with 
obvious embarrassment, to explain his 
presence there, saying that he had taken 
a legal worry out into the night air, as 
he often did, in the hope of solving it. 
But Jimmy Rogers linked his arm in that 
of the other man and bore him off to 
the Moldavia. 

“A bracer and a smoke will do more 
for you than night air, Coppy,” said he, 
and Kent followed him without protest. 

Deprived of hat and overcoat, and 
thrust into a big stuffed chair, with a 
glass in his hand and smoking things be- 
side him, he laid back his head and closed 
his eyes. His face was as white as paper, 
and new deep lines had come there. Jim- 
my Rogers frowned at him from the 
hearth rug and wished with all his 
strength that a certain intrusive beggar 
he knew of had never been born. 

“Coppy,” he said at last, “you're 
making a monumental and God forsa- 
ken idiot of yourself over a trifle. Why 
ean’t you let it alone? Why, in Hea- 
ven’s name?” 

“Why can’t it let me alone?” said 
Copley Kent, opening his weary eyes. 
“Why must it come betweer me and 
everything I care for? Why must it 
poison the whole world for me?” 

“Oh — fudge!” said Jimmy Rogers, 
violently. “You make me want to 
beat you. You talk like a silly nervous 
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woman. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“Do you know what it is,” asked the 
other man, “to be conscious that the 
woman you love and hope to marry and 
the man whose friendship you value most 
of all your friendships both regard you 
as a despicable coward? Do you know 
what it is to be conscious that every 
other friend you have would regard you 
so if he knew what those two know? Do 
you? Do you know what it is to lose 


the woman you—you—love ?” 

Jimmy Rogers broke in upon him 
sharply. 

“Do you mean to say she has thrown 
you over?” he cried. 

“No,” said the other man, looking up 
at him. “Oh no, she hasn’t done that. 
She pretends to agree with me about it 
all. She pretends to think I was quite 
right. She works very hard—pathetical- 
ly hard—to make believe that everything 
is just as it was before, but—the soul has 
gone out of it. It’s done with. I know 
well enough what she truly thinks of me. 
One day soon I shall write to her and 
ask her to break off the engagement. It’s 
the only way.” 

Jimmy Rogers would have spoken 
again, but Kent held up a hand to 
check him. 

“ Yesterday,” said he, “I went to see 
a very old friend of mine. He is older 
than we are, and he has lived in many 
countries, and he is not an emotion- 
al man. I told him exactly what had 
happened and asked him his opinion 
about it. He assured me heartily, very 
heartily, that I had done right, that I 
would have been a sentimental madman 
to act otherwise, and I am sure he did 
not know that his face all the while was 
full of dismay. When I left him he 
shook my hand exactly as he would 
have done if I were on my way to be 
hanged as a spy or a traitor. He shrank 
from me.” 

Kent sprang td his feet, with his face 
white and quivering. 

“ My world has cast me out!” he cried. 
“Tt has ealled me unclean and east 
me out. 


“And yet,” he said, in a sudden and 
bitter agony, “I was right—right—right! 
I am damned utterly because I have be- 
haved as a man of common sense instead 
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of as a foolish sentimentalist; because 
I have tried to remain useful to my com- 
munity instead of throwing myself away 
in a burst of cheap heroism. 

“It is unjust!” he said. “The world 
is hideously unjust.” (He seemed to be 
making a quite novel discovery and to 
be aghast over it.) “ But the world is 
great and I am small. It is too much 
for me.” 

He dropped back into his chair, saying 
once more that it was too much for him. 
And thereafter a sort of heavy apathy 
seemed to fall upon him, and he spoke 
no more. Jimmy Rogers attacked him 
with violence, pointing out, quite reason- 
ably, that, in allowing this trifle to be- 
come to him such an obsession, he was 
giving his friends much more pain than 
he could ever do by refusing to risk his 
life for beggars. He became quite in- 
sulting, Jimmy Rogers did, in his efforts 
to rouse the man, but Kent would not be 
roused. His sensitive soul had been too 
badly shaken. He could see nothing but 
the face of his trouble, and he bent before 
it as before a storm which was—to use 
his own phrase—too much for him. 


And then within a week of this came 
the end of the whole matter—an end 
natural enough and logical, when you 
consider the state of poor Kent’s dis- 
tracted mind. 

gut it was defeat for him! Defeat 
indeed! 

Jimmy Rogers was called to the tele- 
phone late one afternoon, and there, by 
an agitated and stammering voice, be- 
sought to come at once to a certain hos- 
pital. teiterated questionings brought 
out the fact that the stammering voice 
belonged to a very young man whom he 
knew slightly, that Copley Kent had met 
with a serious accident, and that Jimmy 
Rogers’s name had occurred to the very 
young man as a friend of Mr. Kent’s. 

By good chance his motor was at 
the door, for he had meant to go out 
in it, and he reached the hospital in 
twenty minutes. The very young man 
met him there, white faced and shiver- 
ing. It was hard for him to tell his 
story with clearness. 

“T met him in a glove shop,” he said. 
“Te’d gone there to buy gloves, and I 
had, too, and so we went out together, 
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and started to walk up the street—I mean 
to say we started to walk up the Avenue.” 
The young man grasped Jimmy Rogers’s 
He said: 

“There wasn’t a chance, you know. 
He never had a chance with all that traf- 
fic about. I didn’t know what he was 


arm and shook it. 


doing. I was looking in a shop window 
where there was a picture—one of those 
picture shop windows—you know—and 
all at once I heard a scream from the 
street somewhere, and I heard Mr. Kent 
ery out: 

““My chance, my chance!’ just as if 
he was afraid somebody ’d take it away 
from him, whatever it was; and when I’d 
got turned round he was out in the street 
—I eouldn’t see him at first. And then 
everybody began to shout, and some wom- 
en screamed, and it was all done.” 

The young man began a sort of whim- 
pering sob, for he was badly unnerved. 

“T tell you,” he cried, “he hadn’t a 
chance! The street was full of traffic. 
It was a child, you know. It had broken 
away from its mother or its nurse or 
whatever had it, and was trying to run 
across the street with all those motors 
and wagons and things there.” 

“And they were both run down?” asked 
Jimmy Rogers, when he could force 
words to his dry lips. 
said the lad. “TI tell 
you they hadn’t a chance. He must have 
been insane—absolutely insane.” 

A hospital attendant touched Jimmy 
Rogers on the arm, and he turned blindly 
and followed the man in through long 
corridors which were full of a faint 
strange odor. In the room where the 
attendant led him, a surgeon and two 
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nurses bent over something which lay 
still. The surgeon turned at the sound 
of steps and came a little way across 
the room. 

Jimmy Rogers said: 

“Tam a friend of Mr. Kent’s. Is h 
alive ?” 

“He’s going now,” said the surgeon 
“ There’s nothing can be done for him.” 
And Jimmy Rogers moved over besicd 
the broken body of Copley Kent. 

The man’s face was unmarred, but it 
was yellow white—already like a dead 
face—and the eyes burnt from _ it, 
strangely dark and brilliant. They looked 
up to the newcomer and seemed to rec 
ognize him, for a momentary distortion 
passed over the still face. It would seem 
to have been meant for a smile. Then 
Copley Kent spoke. He said in a per- 
fectly distinct whisper: 

“Tt was too—much for me.” And his 
head fell awry, and he died. 

Jimmy Rogers turned to leave the 
room, groping before him with his hands. 
But the very young man who had sum- 
moned him there pulled at his sleeve. 

“What are you going to do?’ the 
young man asked, nervously. “ Where 
are you going?” 

It was not Jimmy Rogers’s way to use 
melodramatic speech, but he was badly 
shaken, and the words said themselves. 
He said: 

“T’m going to break somebody’s heart. 
I’m going to take the news to the girl 
who helped me kill him.” 

And the young man stared after him, 
bewildered, as he went out of the room, 
faltering in his steps, his hands pressed 
over his face. 
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¢ the night, the heart 
Feels the breath of things,— 
Gathers sweet or smart 
Where the eyes are blind, 
Where no echo clings. 
In the day, the mind— 
In the night, the heart! 
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The Testing of 


Diana Mallory 


A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XI 
ER ladyship will be here direct- 
ly, sir.” 

Lady Lucy’s immaculate but- 
ler opened the door of her drawing-room 
in Eaton Square, ushered in Sir James 
Chide, noiselessly crossed the room to 
see to the fire, and then as noiselessly 
withdrew. 

“Impossible that any one should be 
as respectable as that man_ looks!” 
thought Sir James, impatiently. He 
walked forward to the fire, warmed 
hands and feet chilled by a nipping east 
wind; and then, with his back to the 
warmth, he examined the room. 

It was very characteristic of its mis- 
tress. At Tallyn, Henry Markham had 
worked his will; here, in this house taken 
since his death, it was the will and taste 
of his widow which had prevailed. A 
giay paper with a small gold sprig upon 
it, sofas and chairs not too luxurious, 
a Brussels carpet, dark and unobtrusive, 
and chintz curtains: on the walls, draw- 
ings by David Cox, Copley Fielding, and 
De Wint; a few books with Mudie labels; 
costly photographs of friends and rela- 
tions, especially of the relations’ babies; 
on one table, and under a glass case, a 
model in pith of Lincoln Cathedral, made 
by Lady Lucy’s uncle, who had been a 
Canon of Lincoln; on another a set of 
fine carved chessmen; such was the fur- 
niture of the room. It expressed—and 
with emphasis—the tastes and likings of 
that section of English society in which, 
firmly based as it is upon an ample supply 
of all material goods, a seemly and intel- 
ligent interest in things ideal and spir- 
itual is also to be found. Everything in 
the room was in its place; and had been 
in its place for years. Sir James got 
no help from the contemplation of it. 

The door opened, and Lady Lucy came 
quietly in. Sir James looked at her 


sharply, as they shook hands. She had 
more color than usual; but the result 
was to make the face look older, and cer- 
tain lines in it disagreeably prominent. 
Very likely she had been erying. He 
hoped she had. 

“ Oliver told you to expect me?” 

She assented. Then, still standing, she 
looked at him steadily. 

“This is a very terrible affair, Sir 
James.” 

“Yes. It must have been a great shock 
to you.” 

“Oh! that does not matter,” she said, 
impatiently—“ I must not think of my- 
self. I must think of Oliver. Will you 
sit down ?” 

She. motioned him, in her stately way, 
to a seat. He realized, as he faced her, 
that he beheld her in a new aspect. She 
was no longer the gracious and smiling 
hostess, as her familiar friends knew her, 
both at Tallyn and in London. Her man- 
ner threw a sudden light on certain fea- 
tures in her history:—Markham’s con 
tinued dependence on his mother, and 
inadequate allowance, the autocratic 
ability shown in the management of 
the Tallyn household and estates, man- 
agement in which Markham was allowed 
practically no share at all, and other 
traits and facts long known to him. The 
gentle, scrupulous, composed woman of 
every day had vanished in something far 
more vigorously drawn; he felt himself 
confronted by a personality as strong as 
and probably more stubborn than his own. 

Lady Lucy seated herself. She quiet- 
ly arranged the folds of her black satin 
dress; she drew forward a stool and rest- 
ed her feet upon it. Sir James watched 
her, uncertain how to begin. But she 
saved him the decision. 

“T have had a painful interview with 
my son,” she said, quietly. “It could 
not be otherwise; and I can only hope 
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that in a little while he will do me 
justice. Oliver will join us presently. 
And now,—first, Sir James, let me ask 
you—you really believe that Miss Mal- 
lory has been till now in ignorance of her 
mother’s history ?” 

Sir James started. 

“Good heavens, Lady Luecey!—Can you 

do you—suppose anything else?” 

Lady Luey paused before replying. 

‘IT eannot suppose it—since both you 
and my son—and Mr. Ferrier—have so 
high an opinion of her. gut it is 
a strange and mysterious thing that 
she should have remained in this com- 
plete ignorance all these years,—and a 
eruel thing, of course—to everybody 
conce rned.” 

Sir James nodded. 

“T agree. It was a cruel thing; 
though it was done no doubt from the 
tenderest motives. The suffering was 
bound to be not less but more, sooner 
or later.” 

“Miss Mallory is very greatly to be 
pitied. But it is of course clear that 
my son proposed to her, not knowing 
what it was essential that he should 
know.” . 

Sir James paused. 

“We are old friends, Lady Lucy,—you 
and I,” he said at last, with deliberation, 
and as he spoke he bent forward and took 
her hand: “I am sure you will let me 
ask you a few questions.” 

Lady Luey made no reply. Her hand 

without any movement of withdrawal 
or rebuff—gently dropped from his. 

“You have been, I think, much at- 
tracted by Miss Mallory herself?” 

“Very much attracted. Up to this 
morning I thought that she would make 
an excellent wife for Oliver. But I have 
been acting, of course, throughout under 
a false impression.” 

“Ts it vour feeling that to marry her 
would injure Oliver’s career?” 

“Certainly. But that is not what 
weighs with me most heavily.” 

‘I did not for a moment believe that 
it would. However, let us take the 
eareer first. This is how I look at it. 
If the marriage went forward, there 
would no doubt be some seandal and ex- 
citement at first, when the truth was 
known. But Oliver’s personality, and the 
girl’s charm, would soon live it down. 


In this strange world, I am not at all 
sure it might not in the end help their 
future. Oliver would be thought to hav 
done a generous and romantic thing: 
and his wife’s goodness and beauty would 
be all the more appreciated for the back 
ground of tragedy.” 

Lady Lucy moved impatiently. 

“ Sir James—lI am a plain person, with 
plain ideas. The case would present it- 
self to me very differently; and I be- 
lieve that my view would be that of thé 
ordinary man and woman. However, | 
repeat, that is not what I think of first, 
by any means.” 

“You think of the criminal taint? 
—the risk to Oliver—and to Oliver’s 
children ?” 

She made a sign of assent. 

“Character—and the protection of 
character—is not that what we have to 
think of—above all—in this world of 
temptation? We can none of us afford 
to throw away the ordinary helps and 
safeguards. How can I possibly aid and 
abet Oliver’s marriage with the daughter 
of a woman who first robbed her own 
young sister, in a peculiarly mean and 
cruel way, and then committed a delib- 
erate and treacherous murder!” 

“Wait a moment!” exclaimed Sir 
James, sharply, holding up his hand. 
“Those adjectives, believe me, are un- 
just.” 

“T know that you think so,” was -the 
animated reply. “ But I remember the 
ease; I have my own opinion.” 

“They are unjust,” repeated Sir 
James, with emphasis. “ Then it is real- 
ly the horror of the thing itself—not so 
much its possible effect on social position 
and opinion—which decides you?” 

“T ask myself—I must ask myself,” 
said his companion, with equal emphasis, 
forcing the words—“can I help Oliver 
to marry the daughter—of a convicted 
murderess—and adulteress ?” 

“No!” said Sir James, holding up his 
hand again—“ No!” 

Lady Lucy fell back in her chair. Her 
unwonted color had disappeared, and the 
old hand lying in her lap—a hand thin 
to emaciation—shook a little. 

“Ts not this too painful for us both, 
Sir James ?@—can we continue it? I have 
my duty to think of; end yet—I cannot, 
naturally, speak to you with entire frank- 
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ness. Nor can I possibly regard your 
view as an impartial one. Forgive me. 
I should not have dreamt of referring to 
the matter, in any other circumstances.” 

“ Certainly, I am not impartial,” said 
Sir James, looking up. “ You know that, 
of course, well enough.” 

He spoke in a strong full voige. Lady 
Lucey encountered a singular vivacity 
in the blue eyes, as though the whole 
power of the man’s personality backed 
the words. 

“ Believe me.” she said, with dignity, 
and not without kindness, “it is not I 
who would revive such memories.” 

Sir James nodded quietly. 

“T am not impartial; but I am well 
informed. It was my view which affected 
the judge, and ultimately the Home 
Office. And since the trial—in quite 
recent years,—I have received a strange 
confirmation of it which has never been 
made public. Did Oliver report this 
to you?” 

“He told me certain facts,” said Lady 
Lucy, unwillingly; “but I did not see 
that they made much difference.” 

“Perhaps he did not give them the 
right emphasis,” said Sir James, calmly. 
“ Will you allow me to tell you the whole 
story /—as it appears to me.” 

Lady Lucy looked distressed. 

“Ts it worth while,” she said, earnest- 
ly, “to give yourself so much pain? I 
cannot imagine that it could alter the 
view I take of my duty.” 

Sir James flushed, and sternly straight- 
ened himself. It was a well known 
gesture, and ominous to many a prisoner 
in the dock. 

“Worth while!” he said—‘* Worth 
while!—when your son’s future may de- 
pend on the judgment you form.” 

The sharpness of his tone called the 
red also to Lady Lucy’s cheek. 

“Can anything that may be said now 
alter the irrevocable?” she asked, in 
protest. 

“Tt cannot bring the dead to life; but 
if you are really more influenced in this 
matter by the heinousness of the crime 
itself, by the moral infection, so to speak 
—that may spring from any kinship with 
Juliet Sparling, or inheritance from her 
—than by any dread of social disgrace 
or disadvantage—if that be true!—then 
for Oliver’s sake—for that poor child’s 
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sake—you ought to listen to me! There, 
I can meet you—there, I have much 
to say.” 

He looked at her earnestly. The 
slight, involuntary changes of expression 
in Lady Luey, as he was speaking, made 
him say to himself, “She is not indif- 
ferent to the social stigma—she deceives 
herself !” But he made no sign of his 
perception; he held her to her word. 

She paused, in evident hesitation, say- 
ing at last, with some coldness: 

“If you wish it, Sir James, of course 
I am quite ready to listen. I desire to 
do nothing harshly.” 

“T will not keep you long.” 

3ending forward, his hands on his 
knees, his eyes upon the ground, he 
thought a moment. When he began to 
speak, it was in a quiet and perfectly 
eolorless tone: 

“I knew Juliet Wentworth first— 
when she was seventeen. I was on the 
Midland Circuit, and went down to the 
Milchester Assizes. Her father was High 
Sheriff, and asked me, with other bar- 
risters of the Circuit, not only to his 
official dinner in the county-town, but to 
luncheon at his house, a mile or two 
There I saw Miss Wentworth. 
She made a deep impression on me. 
After the Assizes were over, I stayed at 
her father’s house and in the neighbor- 
hood. Within a month I proposed to her. 
She refused me. 
circumstances for the sake of reporting 
my first impressions of her character. 
She was very young, and of extraordi- 
narily nervous and sensitive organization. 
She used to remind me of Horace’s image 
of the young fawn trembling and starting 
in the mountain paths, at the rustling 
of a leaf or the movement of a lizard. 
I felt then that her life might very wel! 
be a tragedy, and I passionately desired 
to be able to protect and help her. How- 
ever, she would have nothing to do with 
me; and after a little while I lost sight 
of her. I did happen to hear that her 
father, having lost his first wife, had 
married again, that the girl was uot hap- 
py at home, and had gone off on a long 
visit to some friends m the United States. 
Then for years I heard nothing. One 
evening, about ten years after my first 
meeting with her, I read in the evening 
papers the accounts of a ‘Supposed Mur- 
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der at Brighton.’ Next morning Riley 
and Bonner retained me for the defence. 
Mr. Riley came to see me, with Mr. 
Sparling, the husband of the incriminated 
lady, and it was in the course of 
consultation with them that I 
who Mrs. Sparling was. 


remarked; and her acquaintances rapidly 
increased. She was too independent and 
unconventional to ask many questions 
about the people that amused her; she 
my took them as they came—” 

learned 
[I had to con- 
sider whether to take up the case or not; 
| saw at once it would be a fight for 
her life, and I accepted it.” 

“What a terrible—terrible—position!” 
murmured Lady Lucy, who was shading 
her eyes with her hand. 

Sir James took no notice. 


“Sir James!—dear Sir James !”—Lady 
Lucy raised a pair of imploring hands- 
“What good can it do that you should 
tell me all this? It shows that this poor 
creature had a wild, undisciplined char- 
acter. Could any one ever doubt it ?”’ 

“Wild? undisciplined?” repeated Sir 
James. “ Well!—if you think that you 
have disposed of the mystery of it by 
those adjectives! For me—looking back 
—she was what life, and temperament, 
and heredity had made her. Up to this 
point it was an innocent wildness. She 
could lose herself in art or music; she 
did often the most romantic and generous 
things; she adored her child; and but 
for some strange kink in the tie that 


His trained 
mind and sense were now wholly con- 
cerned with the presentation of his story. 

“The main facts, as I see them, were 
these. Juliet Wentworth had married— 
four years before this date—a _ scholar 
and archrologist whom she had met at 
Harvard during her American stay. Mr. 
Sparling was an Englishman, and a man 


of some means, who was devoting himself bound them she would have adored her 
to exploration in Asia Minor. The mar- husband. Well!” — he shrugged his 
riage was not really happy, though they shoulders mournfully—* there it is:—she 
were in love with each other. In both was alone—she was beautiful—she had 
there was a temperament touched with no doubt 
melancholy, and a curious incapacity to 
accept the common facts of life. Both 
hated routine, and were always restless 
for new experience. 


a sense of being neglected— 
she was thirsting for some deeper draught 
of life than had yet been hers—and by 
the hideous irony of fate she found it— 
Mrs. Sparling was in gambling!—and in the friendship 
She was wonderful- which ruined her!” 
ly handsome, in a small slight way; her 
face was not unlike Miss Curran’s picture chair, he began to pace the large room. 
of Shelley—the same wildness and splen- The immaculate butler came in, made up 
dor in the eyes, the same delicacy of the fire, and placed the tea—domestic 
feature, the same slight excess of breadth and comfortable rites, in grim contrast 
across the cheek bones, and curly mass with the story that held the minds of 
of hair. Lady Luey and her guest. She sat mo- 
tionless meanwhile; the butler withdrew, 
and the tea remained untouched. 
“__Sir Edward and Lady Wing—the 
two fiends who got possession of her—had 
been settled at Brighton for about a year. 
Their debts had obliged them to leave 
London, and they had not yet piled up 
2 sufficient mountain of fresh ones to 
drive them out of Brighton. The man 
was the disreputable son of a rich and 
hard-working father, who, in the usual 
way, had damned his son by removing 
off to dig in a remote part of Asia Minor. all incentives to work, and turning him 
His wife resented his going; but there loose with a pile of money. 
is no doubt that she was still deeply in 
love with him. She herself took a little 
house at Brighton for the child’s sake. 
Her small startling beauty soon made her 








brilliant in society. 


Sir James paused. Rising from his 


She was odd, passionate, ec- 
yet always lovable and full of 
He was a fine creature in many 
ways, but utterly unfit for practical life. 
His mind was always dreaming of buried 
treasure —the treasure of the archzol- 
ogist: tombs, vases, gold ornaments, 
papyri—he had the passion of the ex- 
eavator and explorer. 

“They came back to England from 
America shortly after their marriage, 
and their child was born. The little girl 
was three years old, when Sparling went 


centric, 





charm. 


He had mar- 
ried an adventuress—a girl with a 
music-hall history, some beauty, plenty 
of vicious ability, and no 


more con- 
science than a_ stone. 
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centre of a gambling and racing set; 
but Lady Wing was also a very fine mu- 
sician, and it was through this talent of 
hers that she and Juliet Sparling be- 


me acquainted. They met first—at a 


charity concert! Mrs. Sparling had a 
ne voice, Lady Wing accompanied 
her. The Wings flattered her, and 
professed to adore her. Her absent 


whimsical character prevented her from 
what kind of 
and in her great igno- 
of the world, combined with her 
love of the romantic and the extreme, 
she took the persons who haunted their 
house for Bohemians, when she should 
have known them—the majority of them 
for scoundrels. You will remember 
that baccarat was then the rage. The 
Wings played it incessantly, and were 
very skilful in the decoying and plunder 
of young men. Juliet Sparling was soon 
the excitement of the game, 
and her beauty, her evident good breed- 
ing and good faith, were of considerable 
use to the Wings’ ménage. Very soon 
she had lost all the money that her hus- 
band had left to her credit, and her 
hankers wrote to notify her that she was 
overdrawn. A sudden terror of Spar- 
ling’s displeasure seized her; she sold a 
bracelet, and tried to win back what she 
had lost. The result was only fresh loss, 
and in a panie she played on and on, 
till disastrous night,—she got up 
from the baccarat table heavily in debt 
two persons, including Sir 
Francis Wing. With the morning came 
a letter from her husband, remonstrating 
in a rather sharp tone on what her own 
letters—and probably an account from 
some other source—had told him of her 
life at Brighton; insisting on the need 
for economy, owing to his own heavy ex- 
penses in the great excavation he was 
engaged upon, and expressing the rather 
peremptory hope that she would make 
the money he had left her last for an- 
other two months—” 
‘ Sir James lingered in his walk. He 
stared out of window at the square gar- 
den for a few moments, then turned to 
look frowning at his companion. 

“Then came her temptation. Her fa- 
ther had died a year before, leaving her 
i the trustee of her only sister, who was 
; not yet of age. It had taken some little 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 695.—92 
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time to wind up his affairs; but on the 
day she received her husband’s letter of 
thousand pounds out 
of her father’s estate was paid into her 
banking account. By this time she was 
of those states of excitement and 


remonstrance, six 


In one 
unreasoning terror to which she had been 
liable from her childhood. She took the 
trust money in order to the debts, 
and then gambled again in order to re- 
place the trust money. Her motive 
throughout was the motive of the hunted 
creature. She was afraid of confessing 
to her husband, especially by letter. She 
believed he would her off—and in 
her despair and remorse she clung to his 


pay 


cast 


affection, and to the hope of his coming 
home, as she had never yet done. 

“Tn less than a month—in spite of 
ups and downs of fortune, probably skil- 
fully contrived by Francis Wing and his 
accomplices—for there can be no ques- 
tion that the play was fraudulent—she 
had lost four thousand out of the six; 
and it is clear that more than once she 
thought of suicide as the only way out, 
and nothing but the remembrance of the 
child restrained her. 3y this time 
Francis Wing, who was a most handsome, 
well bred, and plausible villain, was des- 
perately in love with her—if one can use 
the word love for such a passion. He 
began to lend her money in small sums. 
She was induced to look upon him as 
her only frend, and forced by the mere 
terror of the situation in which she found 
herself to propitiate and play him as best 
might. One day, in an unguarded 
moment of remorse, she let him 
what had happened about the trust mon- 
ey. Thenceforward was wholly in 
power. He pressed his attentions 
upon her; and she, alternately civil and 
repellent, as her mood went, was regarded 
by some of the guests in the house as 
not unlikely to respond to them in the 
end. Meanwhile he had told his wife 
the secret of the trust money for his own 
purposes. 


she 


guess 


she 
his 


Lady Wing, who was an ex- 
tremely jealous woman, believed at this 
time that he was merely pretending a 
passion for Mrs. Sparling in order the 
more securely to plunder what still re- 
mained of the six thousand pounds. She 
therefore aided and abetted him; and her 
plan no doubt was to wait till they and 
their accomplices had absorbed the last 
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of Mrs. Sparling’s money, and then to 
make a midnight flitting, leaving their 
victim to her fate. 

“The dénouement, however, came with 
frightful rapidity. The Wings had taken 
an old house at the back of the downs 
for the summer, no doubt to eseape from 
some of the notoriety they had gained in 
Brighton. There—to her final ruin— 
Juliet Sparling was induced to join them, 
and gambling began again; she still des- 
perately hoping to replace the trust mon- 
ey, and salving her conscience, as to her 
sister, by drawing for the time on sums 
lent her by Francis Wing. Here at last 
Lady Wing’s suspicion was aroused, and 
Mrs. Sparling found herself between the 
hatred of the wife and the dishonorable 
passion of the husband. Yet to leave 
them would be the signal for exposure. 
For some time the presence of other 
guests protected her. Then the guests 
left, and one August night, after dinner, 
Francis Wing, who had drunk a great 
deal of champagne, made frantic love to 
her. She escaped from him with dif- 
ficulty, in a passion of loathing and ter- 
ror, and rushed indoors, where she found 
Lady Wing in the gallery of the old 
house, on the first floor, walking up and 
down in a jealous fury. Juliet Sparling 
burst in upon her with the reproaches 
of a woman driven to bay, threatening to 
go at once to her husband and make a 
clean breast of the whole history of their 
miserable acquaintance. She was prac- 
tically beside herself—already, as the 
sequel showed, mortally ill, worn out by 
remorse and sleeplessness, and quivering 
under the insult which had been offered 
her. Lady Wing recovered her own self- 
possession under the stimulus of Juliet’s 
breakdown. She taunted her in the 
cruelest way, accused her of being the 
temptress in the case of Sir Francis, and 
of simulating a hypocritical indignation 
in order to save herself with her husband, 
and finally charged her with the robbery 
of her sister’s money, declaring that as 
soon as daylight came she would take 
steps to set the criminal law in motion, 
and so protect both herself and her hus- 
band from any charge such a woman 
might bring against them. The threat, 
of course, was mere bluff. But Mrs. 


Sparling in her frenzy and her ignorance 
took it for truth. 


Finally, the fierce 








creature came up to her, snatching 
a brooch in the bosom of her dress, an 
crying out in the vilest language that i 
was Sir Francis’s gift. Juliet, push 
up against the panelling of the galler 
caught at a dagger belonging to a troph 
of Eastern arms displayed on the wal! 
close to her hand, and struck wildly 
her tormentor. The dagger pierced Lad 
Wing’s left breast——she was in evening 
dress and décolletée; it penetrated to th 
heart, and she fell dead at Juliet’s feet 
as her husband entered the gallery. Ju 
liet dropped the dagger, and as Sir Fran 
cis rushed to his wife, she fled shriekin; 
up the stairs—her white dress covered 
with blood—to her own room, falling un 
conscious before she reached it. She was 
carried to her room by the servants,- 
the police were sent for—and the rest- 
or most of the rest—you know.” 
Sir James ceased speaking. 


A heavy 
silence possessed the room. 

Sir James walked quickly up to his 
companion. 

“Now I ask you to notice two points 
in the story as I have told it. My cross- 
examination of Wing served its purpose 
as an exposure of the man,—except in 
one direction. He swore that Mrs. Spar- 
ling had made dishonorable advances to 
him, and had finally become his mistress, 
in order to buy his silence on the trust 
money and the continuance of his finan 
cial help. On the other hand, the case 
for the defence was that—as I have 
stated—it was in the maddened state of 
feeling, provoked by his attack upon her 
honor, and made intolerable by the wife’s 
taunts and threats, that Juliet Sparling 
struck the fatal blow. At the trial the 
judge believed me; the jury—and a large 
part of the public—you, I have no doubt, 
amongst them,—believed Wing. The 
jury were probably influenced by some of 
the evidence given by the fellow guests 
in the house, which seemed to me simply 
to amount to this—that a woman in the 
strait in which Juliet Sparling was, will 
endeavor out of. mortal fear to keep the 
ruffian who has her in his power in a 
good humor. However, I have now con- 
firmatory evidence for my theory of the 
matter—evidence which has never been 
produced—and which I tell you now sim- 
ply because the happiness of her child— 
and of your son—is at stake.” 
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Lady Lucey moved a little. The color 
- turned to her cheeks. Sir James, how- 
ever, gave her no time to interrupt. He 
stood before her, smiting one hand sharp 
ly against another, to emphasize his 
words, as he continued: 

“ Francis Wing lived for some eight- 
een years after Mrs. Sparling’s death. 
Then, just as the police were at last on 
his track as the avengers of a long series 
of frauds, he died at Antwerp in extreme 
poverty and degradation. The day before 
he died he dictated a letter to me, which 
reached me, through a priest, twenty- 
our hours after his death. For his son’s 
sake, he invited me to regard it as con- 
fidential. If Mrs. Sparling had been 
alive, I should of course have taken no 
notice of the request. But she had been 
dead for eighteen years; I had lost sight 
completely of Sparling and the child, and, 
curiously enough, I knew something of 
Wing’s son. He was about ten years old 
at the death of his mother, and was then 
rescued from his father by the Wing 
kindred, and decently brought up. At 
the time the letter reached me he was 
a promising young man of eight-and- 
twenty; he had just been called to the 
Bar, and he was in the chambers of a 
friend of mine. By publishing Wing’s 
confession I could do no good to the dead, 
and I might harm the living. So I held 
my tongue. Whether, now, I should still 
hold it, is no doubt a question. 

* However, to go back to the statement. 
Wing declared to me in this letter that 
Juliet Sparling’s relation to him had been 
absolutely innocent, that he had perse- 
euted her with his suit, and she had 
never given him a friendly word, except 
out of fear. On the fatal evening he had 
driven her out of her mind, he said, by 
his behavior in the garden; she was not 
answerable for her actions; and his evi- 
dence at the trial was merely dictated 
either by the desire to make his own case 
look less black, or by the fiendish wish 
to punish Juliet Sparling for her loath- 
ing of him. 

“But he confessed something else !— 
more important still. I must go back a 
little. You will remember my version of 
the dagger incident? I represented Mrs. 
Sparling as finding the dagger on the 
wall as she was pushed or dragged up 
against the panelling by her antagonist— 
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as it were under her hand. Wing swore 
at the trial that the dagger was not there, 
and had never been there. The house 
belonged to an old traveller and sports- 
man who had brought home arms of dif- 
ferent sorts from all parts of the world. 
The house was full of them. There were 
two collections of them on the wall of 
the dining-room, one in the hall, and one 
or two in the gallery. Wing declared 
that the dagger used was taken by Juliet 
Sparling from the hall trophy, and must 
have been carried upstairs with a de- 
liberate purpose of murder. According 
to him, their quarrel in the garden had 
been a quarrel about money matters, and 
Mrs. Sparling had left him in great ex- 
citement, convinced that the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of her complete control 
of Wing and his money lay in the wife. 
There again—as to the weapon—I had 
no means of refuting him. As far as the 
appearance—after the murder—of the 
racks holding the arms was concerned, 





the weapon might have been taken from 
either place. And again—on the whole— 
the jury believed Wing. The robbery 
of the sister’s money —the incredible 
rapidity of Juliet Sparling’s deteriora- 
tion—had set them against her. Her 
wild beauty, her proud and dumb misery 
in the dock, were of a kind rather to 
alienate the plain man than to move him. 
They believed her capable of anything 
and it was natural enough. 

sut Wing confessed to me that he 
knew perfectly well that the dagger be- 
longed to the stand in the gallery. He 
had often examined the arms there, and 
was quite certain of the fact. He swore 
this to the priest. Here again you can 
only explain his evidence by a desire 
for revenge.” 

Sir James paused. As he moved a lit- 
tle away from his companion, his ex- 
pression altered. It was as though he put 
from him the external incidents and con- 
siderations with which he had been deal- 
ing, and the vivacity of manner which 
fitted them. Feelings and forces of an- 
other kind emerged, clothing themselves 
in the beauty of an incomparable voice, 
and in an aspect of humane and melan- 
choly dignity. 

He turned to Lady Lucy. 

“Now then,” he said, gently, “I am 
in a position to put the matter to you 
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finally, as—before God—it appears to me. 
Juliet Sparling, as I said to Oliver last 
night, was not a bad woman! She 
sinned deeply; but she was never false 
to her husband in thought or deed; none 
of her wrongdoing was deliberate; she 
was tortured by remorse; and her mur- 
derous act was the impulse of a moment, 
and partly in self-defence. It was wholly 
unpremeditated; and it killed her no less 
than her victim. When next day she 
was removed by the police, she was al- 
read, a dying woman. I have in my pos- 
session a letter—written to me by her— 
after her release, in view of her impend- 
ing death, by the order of the Home 
Office,—a few days before she died. It 
is humble,—it is  heartrending, — it 
breathes the sincerity of one who had 
turned all her thoughts from earth; but 
it thanked me for having read her aright; 
and if ever I could have felt a doubt of 
my own interpretation of the case—but, 
thank God, I never did!—that letter 
would have shamed it out of me! Poor 
soul, poor soul!—She sinned, and she 
suffered,—agonies, beyond any penalty of 
man’s inflicting. Will you prolong her 
punishment in her child?’ 

Lady Luey had covered her face with 
her hand. He saw her breath flutter 
in her breast. And sitting down beside 
her, blanched by the effort he had made 
and by the emotion he had at last per- 
mitted himself, yet fixing his blue eyes 
steadily on the woman before him, he 
waited for her reply. 


CHAPTER XII 


ADY LUCY did not reply at once. 

She slowly drew forward the neglect- 
ed tea table, made tea, and offered it to 
Sir James. He took it impatiently, the 
Trish blood in him running hot and fast; 
and when she had finished her cup, and 
still the silence lasted, except for the 
trivial question and answer of the tea- 
making, he broke in upon it with a some- 
what peremptory— 

“Well ?” 

Lady Luey clasped her hands on her 
lap. The hand which had been so far 
bare was now gloved like the other: and 
something in the spectacle of the long 
fingers, calmly interlocked, and clad in 


spotless white kid, increased the secret 
exasperation in her companion. 

“Believe me, dear Sir James,” shi 
said at last, lifting her clear brown eyes, 
“T am very grateful to you. It must 
have been a great effort for you to tell 
me this awful story; and I thank you for 
the confidence you have reposed in me.” 

Sir James pushed his chair back. 

“TI did it of course for a special rea- 
son,” he said, sharply. “I hope I have 
given you cause to change your mind.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“What have you proved to me? That 
Mrs. Sparling’s crime was not so hideous 
as some of us supposed?—that she did 
not fall to the lowest depths of al] ?— 
and that she endured great provocation? 
3ut could anything, really, be more vile 
than the history of those weeks of ex- 
citement and fraud ?—of base yielding to 
temptation—of cruelty to her husband 
and child?—even as you have told it. 
Her conduct led directly to adultery and 
violence. If, by God’s merey, she was 
saved from the worst crimes imputed to 
her, does it make much difference to the 
moral judgment we must form?” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“No difference!—between murder and 
a kind of accident ?—between adultery— 
and fidelity ?” 

Lady Lucey hesitated,—then resumed 
with stubbornness: “ You put it—like an 
advocate. But look at the indelible facts 
—look at the future. If my son married 
the daughter of such a woman and had 
children, what must happen? First of 
all, could he, could any one, be free from 
the dread of inherited lawlessness and 
passion? A woman does not gamble, 
steal, and take life in a moment of vio- 
lence, without some exceptional flaw in 
temperament and will; and we see again 
and again how such flaws reappear in the 
descendants of weak and wicked people. 
Then again—Oliver must renounce and 
throw away all that is implied in family 
memories and traditions. His wife could 
never speak to -her children and his of 
her own mother and bringing up. They 
would be kept in ignorance, as she her- 
self was kept, till the time came that 
they must know. Say what you will, 
Juliet Sparling was condemned to death 
for murder in a notorious case,—after a 
trial which also branded her as a thief. 
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Think of a boy at Eton or Oxford—a 
girl in her first youth—hearing for the 
first time—perhaps in some casual way— 
the story of the woman whose blood 
ran in theirs! What a cloud on a fam- 
ilv'—what a danger and drawback for 
voung lives!” 

Her delicate features, under the crown 
of white hair, were onee more flooded 
with color, and the passion in her eyes 
held them steady under Sir James’s 
penetrating look. Through his inner 
mind there ran the cry: “ Pharisee! 
Hypocrite!” 

But he fought on. 

‘Lady Luey!—your son loves this girl 
—remember that! And in herself you 
admit that she is blameless—all that you 
could desire for his wife,—remember 
that also.” 

“JT remember both. But I was brought 
up by people who never admitted that 
any feeling was beyond our control, or 
ought to be indulged, — against right 
and reason.” 

‘Supposing Oliver entirely declines to 
take your view?—supposing he marries 
Miss Mallory ?”’ 

“Tle will not break my heart,” she said, 
drawing a quicker breath. “ He will get 
over it.” 

‘But if he persists?” 

“He must take the consequences. I 
cannot aid and abet him.” 

“And the girl herself? She has ac- 
cepted him. She is young, innocent, full 
of tender and sensitive feeling. Is it 
possible that you should not weigh her 
claim against your fears and scruples?” 

“T feel for her most sincerely.” 

Sir James suddenly threw out a rest- 
less foot, which caught Lady Luey’s fox- 
terrier, who was snoozing under the tea 
table. He hastily apologized, and the 
speaker resumed: 

“ But in my opinion she would do a far 
nobler thing if she regarded herself as 
bound to some extent to bear her mother’s 
burden,—to pay her mother’s debt to so- 
ciety. It may sound harsh—but is it? 
Is a dedicated life necessarily an unhappy 
life? Would not everybody respect and 
revere her? She would sacrifice herself, 
as the Sister of Mercy does, or the mis- 
sionary,—and she would find her reward. 
But to enter a family with an unstained 
record, bearing with her such a name and 
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such associations, would be in my opinion 
a wrong and selfish act!” 

Lady Luey drew herself to her full 
height. In the dusk of the declining aft 
ernoon, the black satin and white ruffles 
of her dress, her white head in its lace 
cap, her thin neck and shoulders, her tall 
slenderness, and the rigidity of her atti- 
tude, made a formidable study in per- 
sonality. Sir James’s whole soul rose in 
one scornful and indignant protest. But 
he felt himself beaten. The only hope lay 
in Oliver himself. 

IIe rose slowly from his chair. 

“Tt is useless, I see, to try and argue 
the matter further. But I. warn you 
I do not believe that Oliver will obey you, 
and — forgive me, Lady Luey! — but 
frankly—I hope he will not. Nor will 
he suffer too severely, even if you, his 
mother, desert him. Miss Mallory has 
some fortune- 

“Oliver will not live upon his wife! 

“Tle may accept her aid till he has 
found some way of earning money. What 
amazes me—if you will allow me the lib 
erty of an old friend—is that you should 
think a woman justified in coercing a 
son of mature age in such a matter!” 

His tone, his manner, pierced Lady 
Luey’s pride. She threw back her head 
nervously, but her tone was calm. 

“ A woman to whom property has been 
entrusted must do her best to see that the 
will and desires of those who placed it 
in her hands are carried out?” 

“Well, well!’—Sir James looked for 
his stick—“ I am sorry for Oliver,—but ” 
—he straightened himself—“ it will make 
a bigger man of him.” 

Lady Lucy made no reply, but her ex- 
pression was eloquent of a patience which 
her old friend might abuse if he would. 

“Toes Ferrier know? Have you con 
sulted him?’ asked Sir James, turning 
abruptly. 

“He will be here, I think, this after 
noon,—as usual,” said Lady Luey, eva- 
sively. “And of course he must know 
what concerns us so deeply.” 

As she spoke, the door bell was heard. 

“That is probably he.” She looked at 
her companion uncertainly. “ Don’t go, 

Sir James,—vunless you are really in 
a hurry.” 

The invitation was not urgent; but Sir 
James stayed all the same. Ferrier was 
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a man so interesting to his friends that 
no judgment of his could be indifferent 
to them. Moreover, there was a certain 
angry curiosity as to how far Lady Lucy’s 
influence would affect him. Chide took 
inward note of the fact that his specula- 
tion took this form, and not another. 
Oh! the hypocritical obstinacy of decent 
women !—the lack in them of heart, of 
generosity, of imagination! 

The door opened, and Ferrier entered, 
with Markham and the butler behind him. 
Mr. Ferrier, in his London frock coat, 
appeared rounder and heavier than ever, 
but for the contradictory vigor and light- 
ness of his step, the shrewd cheerfulness 
of the eyes. It had been a hard week in 
Parliament, however, and his features and 
complexion showed signs of overwork and 
short sleep. 

For a few minutes, while tea was re- 
newed and the curtains closed, he main- 
tained a pleasant chat with Lady Luey, 
while the other two looked at each other 
in silence. 

But when the servant had gone, Fer- 
rier put down his cup unfinished. “T 
am very sorry for you both,” he said, 
gravely, looking from Lady Lucy to her 
son; “I need not say your letter this 
morning took me wholly by surprise. I 
have since been doing my best to think 
of a way out.” 

There was a short pause—broken by 
Markham, who was sitting a little apart 
from the others, restlessly fingering a 
paper-knife. 

“If you could persuade my mother 
to take a kind and reasonable view,” he 
said, abruptly, “that is really the only 
wav out.” 

Lady Lucey stiffened under the attack. 
Drawn on by Ferrier’s interrogative 
glance, she quietly repeated, with’ more 
detail, and even greater austerity, the 
arguments and considerations she had 
made use of in her wrestle with Sir James. 
Chide clearly perceived that her opposi- 
tion was hardening with every successive 
explanation of it. What had been at first 
no doubt an instinctive recoil was now 
being converted into a plausible and rea- 
soned case, and the oftener she repeated 
it, the stronger would she become on 
her side, and the more in love with her 
own contentions. 

Ferrier listened attentively, took note 
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of what she reported as to Sir James’s 
fresh evidence, and when she ceased, 
called to Chide to explain. Chide’s sec- 
ond defence of Juliet Sparling, as given 
to a fellow lawyer, was a remarkable piece 
of technical statement, admirably ar- 
ranged, and unmarked by any trace of 
the personal feeling he had not been abl 
to hide from Lady Luey. 

“Most interesting—most interesting,” 
murmured Ferrier, as the story came to 
anend. “A tragic and memorable case.” 

He pondered a little, his eyes on the 
carpet, while the others waited. Then 
he turned to Lady Lucy and took her 
hand. 

“ Dear lady!” he said, gently, “ I think 
—you ought to give way!” 

Lady Luey’s face quivered a little. 
She decidedly withdrew her hand. 

“Tam sorry you are both against me,” 
she said, looking from one to the other. 
“T am sorry you help Oliver to think 
unkindly of me. But if I must stand 
alone, I must. I cannot give way.” 

Ferrier raised his eyebrows with a lit- 
tle perplexed look. Thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he went to stand by the 
fire, staring down into it a minute or two 
as though the flames might bring counsel. 

“Miss Mallory is still ignorant, Oliver, 
—is that so?” he said at last. 

“Entirely. But it is not possible she 
should continue to be so. She has begun 
to make inquiries, and I agree with Sir 
James it is right she should be told—” 

“T propose to go down to Beechcote 
to-morrow,” put in Sir James. 

“Have you any idea what view Miss 
Mallory would be likely to take of the 
matter—as affecting her engagement ?” 

“She could have no view that was not 
unselfish and noble—like herself,” said 
Markham, hotly. “ What has that to do 
with it?” 

“She might release you,” was Ferrier’s 
slow reply. 

Markham flushed. 

“And you think I should be such a 
hound as to let her!” 

Sir James only just prevented him- 
self from throwing a triumphant look at 
his hostess. 

“You will of course inform her of 
your mother’s opposition?” said Ferrier. 

“Tt will be impossible to keep it 
from her.” 
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“Poor child!” murmured Ferrier— 
* poor child!” 

Then he looked at Lady Lucy. 

“May I take Oliver into the inner 
room a little while?” he asked, pointing 
to a further drawing-room. 

“ By all means. I shall be here when 
you return.” 

Sir James had a few hurried words in 
private with Markham, and then took his 
leave. As he and Lady Lucy shook hands, 
he gave her a penetrating look. 

“Try and think of the girl!” he said 
in a low voice; “the girl—in her first 
youth.” 

“T think of my son,” was the unmoved 
reply. “ Good-by, Sir James. I feel that 
we are adversaries, and I wish it were 
aie ee 

Sir James walked away, possessed by 
a savage desire to do some damage to 
the cathedral in pith, as he passed it on 
his way to the door; or to shake his fist 
in the faces of Wilberforce and Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose portraits adorned the 
staircase. The type of Catholic woman 
which he most admired rose in his mind; 
compassionate, tender, infinitely soft and 
loving—like the saints; save where “the 
faith” was concerned,—like the saints, 
again. This Protestant rigidity and self- 
sufficiency were the deuce! 

But he would go down to Beechcote; 
and he and Oliver between them would 
see that child through. 


Meanwhile Ferrier and Markham were 
jin anxious conclave. Ferrier counselled 
delay. “Let the thing sleep a little. 
Don’t announce the engagement. You 
and Miss Mallory will of course under- 
stand each other. You will correspond. 
3ut don’t hurry it. So much considera- 
tion at least is due to your mother’s 
strong feeling.” 

Markham assented,—but despondently. 

“You know my mother; time will 
make no difference.” 

“T’m not so sure. I’m not so sure,” 
said Ferrier, cheerfully. “Did your 
riother say anything about—finances ?” 

Markham gave a gloomy smile. 

“T shall be a pauper of course—that 
was made quite plain to me.” 

“No, no!—that must be prevented!” 
said Ferrier, with energy. 

Markham was not quick to reply. His 
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manner as he stood with his back to the 
fire, his distinguished head well thrown 
back on his straight, lean shoulders, was 
the manner of a proud man suffering 
humiliation. He was thirty-five, and 
rapidly becoming a politician of im- 
portance. Yet here he was—poor and 
impotent, in the midst of great wealth, 
wholly dependent, by his father’s mon- 
strous will, on his mother’s caprice 
liable to be thwarted and commanded, as 
though he were a boy of fifteen. Up till 
now Lady Lucy’s yoke had been tolerable ; 
to-day it galled beyond endurance. 

Moreover, there was something pecul- 
iarly irritating, at the moment, in Fer- 
rier’s intervention. There had been in- 
creased Parliamentary friction of late 
between the two men, in spite of the 
intimacy of their personal relations. To 
be forced to owe fortune, career, and 
the permission to marry as he pleased, 
to Ferrier’s influence with his mother, 
was at this juncture a bitter pill for 
Oliver Markham. 

Ferrier understood him perfectly, and 
he had never displayed more kindness 
or more tact than in the conversation 
which passed between them. Markham 
finally agreed that Diana must be 
frankly informed of his mother’s state 
of mind, and that a waiting policy 
offered the only hope. On this they 
were retiring to the front drawing-room, 
when Lady Luey opened the communi- 
eating door. 

“A letter for you, Oliver.” 

He took it and turned it over. The 
handwriting was unknown to him. 

“Who brought this?” he asked of the 
butler standing behind his mother. 

“ A servant, sir, from Beechcote Manor. 
He was told to wait for an answer.” 

“T will send one. Come when I ring.” 

The butler departed, and Markham 
went hurriedly into the inner room, 
closing the door behind him. Ferrier and 
Lady Luey were left, looking at each other 
in anxiety. But before they could put it 
into words, Markham reappeared, in evi- 
dent agitation. He hurried to the bell 
and rang it. 

Lady Lucey pointedly made no inquiry. 
Sut Ferrier spoke. 

“No bad news, I hope ?”’ 

Markham turned. 

“She has been told,” he said, hoarsely. 
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“Mrs. Colwood, her companion, speaks 
of ‘shock.’ I must go down at once.” 

Lady Luey said nothing. She too had 
grown white. 

The butler appeared. Markham asked 
for the Sunday trains, ordered some pack- 
ing. went downstairs to speak to the 
Beecheote messenger, and returned. 

Ferrier retired into the farthest win- 
dow, and Markham approached his 
mother. 

“ Good-by, mother. I will write to you 
from Beechcote, where I shall stay at the 
little inn in the village. Have you no 
kind word that I may carry with me?” 

Lady Lucey looked at him steadily. 

“T shall write myself to Miss Mallo- 
ry, Oliver.” 

His pallor gave place to a flush of 
indignation. 

“Is it 
cruel, 


necessary to do anything so 
mother ?” 

“T shall not write cruelly.” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ Considering what you have made up 
your mind to do, I should have thought 
least said, soonest mended. However, if 
I can only prepare 
Diana for your letter and soften it when 
it comes.” 

“In your new love, Oliver, have you 
quite forgotten the old?” Lady Luey’s 
voice shook for the first time. 

“T shall be only too glad to remember 
it when you give me the opportunity,” 
he said, sombrely. 

“T have not been a bad mother to you, 
Oliver. I have claims upon you.” 

He did not reply, and his 
wounded Lady Lucey to the quick. Was 
it her fault if her husband, out of an 
eecentrie distrust of the character of his 
son, and moved by a kind of old fashioned 
and Spartan belief that a man must en- 
dure hardness before he is fit for luxury, 
had made her and not Oliver the arbiter 
and legatee of his wealth? But Oliver 
had never wanted for anything. He had 
only to ask. What right had she to 
thwart her husband’s decision ? 

“ Good - by, mother,” Markham 
“Tf you are Isabel, 
you will, I suppose, diseuss the matter 
with her. She is not unlikely to side 
with you,—not for vour reason, however, 

but beeause of some silly nonsense 
about polities. If she does, I beg she 


you must, you must. 


silence 


said 
writing to 


again. 
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will not write to me. It could only em- 
bitter matters.” 

“T will give her your message. 
by, Oliver.” 

He left the room, with a gesture of 
farewell to Ferrier. 


Good- 


Ferrier came back towards the fire. 
As he did so, he was struck—painfully 
struck—by a change in Lady Lucy. She 
was not pale and her eyes were singular- 
ly bright. Yet age was for the first time 
written in a face from which Time had 
so far taken but his lightest toll. It 
moved him strangely; though, as to the 
matter in hand, his sympathies were all 
with Oliver. But through thirty years 
Lady Lucy had been the only woman 
for him. Since first, as a youth of twen- 
ty, he had seen her in her father’s house, 
he had never wavered. She was his 
senior by five years, and their first ac- 
quaintance had been one of boy-adoration 
on his side, and a charming elder-sister- 
liness on hers. Then he had declared 
himself, and she had refused him, in 
order to marry Henry Markham and 
Henry Markham’s fortune. It seemed to 
him then that he would soon forget her; 
soon find a warmer and more generous 


heart. But that was mere ignorance of 
himself. After a while he became the 


intimate friend of her husband, herself, 
and her child. Something, indeed, had 
happened to his affection for her. He 
felt himself in no danger beside her, so 
far as passion was concerned; and he 
knew very well that she would have ban- 
ished him forever at a moment’s notice 
rather than give her husband an hour’s 
uneasiness. But to be near her, to be 
in her world, consulted, trusted, and 
flattered by her, to slip daily into his 
accustomed chair, to feel year by year 
the strands of friendship and of intimacy 
woven more closely between him and her 
—between him and hers—these things 
gradually filled all the space in his life 
left by polities or by thought. They de- 
prived him of any other home; and this 
home became a necessity. 

Then Henry Markham died. Once 
more Ferrier asked Lady Lucy to marry 
him; and again she refused. He ac- 
quiesced; their old friendship was re- 
sumed; but, once more, with a difference. 
Tn a sense he had no longer any illusions 
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about her. He saw that while she be- 
lieved herself to be acting under the 
influence of religion and other high 
matters, she was in truth a narrow and 
rather cold hearted woman, with a strong 
element of worldliness, disguised in much 
placid moralizing. At the bottom of his 
soul he resented her treatment of him, 
and despised himself for submitting to 
it. But the old habit had become a 
tvranny not to be broken. Where else 
could he go for talk, for intimacy, for 
rest? And for all his disillusion, there 
were still at her command occasional 
felicities of manner, and strains of feel- 
ing —ethereally delicate and spiritual, 
like a stanza from the Christian Year— 
that moved him and pleased his taste, 
as nothing else had power to move and 
please ; steeped as they were in a far 
off magie of youth and memory. 

So he stayed by her; and she knew 
very well that he would stay by her to 
the end. 

He sat down beside her and took her 
hand. 

‘You are tired.” 

“Tt has been a miserable day.” 

‘Shall I read to you? It would be 
wise, I think, to put it out of your mind 
for a while and come back to it fresh.” 

“Tt will be difficult to attend.” Her 
smile was faint and sad. “But I will 
do my best.” 

He took up a volume of Dean Church’s 
sermons and began to read. Presently, 
as always, his subtler self became con- 
scious of the irony of the situation. He 
was endeavoring to soothe her trouble 
by applying to it some of the noblest 
religious thought of our day, expressed 
in the noblest language. Such an at- 
tempt implied some moral correspondence 
between the message and the listener. 
Yet all the time he was conscious him- 
self of cowardice and hypocrisy. What 
part of the religious message really ap- 
plied to Lady Lucy this afternoon but 
the searching words, “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

Yet he read on. The delicate ascetic 
face of his companion grew calmer; he 
himself felt a certain refreshment and 
rest. There was no one else in the world 
with whom he could sit like this, to whom 
he could speak or read of the inner life. 
Vor CXVI.—No 695.—93 
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Lucy Markham had made him what he 
was, a childless bachelor, with certain 
memories in his past life of which he 
was ashamed,—representing the revenge 
of a strong man’s temperament and 
physical nature. But in the old age she 
had all but reached, and he was approach- 
ing, she was still the one dear and indis- 
pensable friend. If she must needs be 
harsh and tyrannical—well, he must try 
and mitigate the effects, for herself and 
others. But his utmost effort must re- 
strain itself within certain limits. He 
was not at all sure that if offended in 
some mortal point, she might not do 
without him. But so long as they both 
lived he could not do without her. 


Early the following morning Alicia 
Drake appeared in Eaton Square, and 
by two o'clock Mrs. Fotheringham was 
also there. She had rushed up from 
Leeds by the first possible train, sum- 
moned by Alicia’s letter. Lady Lucey and 
her daughter held conference; and Miss 
Drake was admitted to their counsels. 

“Of course, mamma,” said Isabel 
Fotheringham, “I don’t at all agree with 
vou in the matter. Nobody is responsible 
for their mothers and fathers. We make 
curselves. But I shall not be sorry if 
the discovery frees Oliver from a mar- 
riage which would have been a_ rope 
round his neck. She is a foolish, ar- 
rogant, sentimental girl, brought up on 
the most wrongheaded principles, and 
she could never have made a decent wife 
for him. She will, IT hope, have the sense 
to see it,—and he will be well out of it.” 

“ Oliver at present is very determined,” 
said Ladt Luey, in a tone of depression. 

“Oh, well, of course, having just pro- 
posed to her, he must of course behave 
like a gentleman—and not like a ead. 
But she ean’t possibly hold him to it. 
You will write to her, mamma—and so 
shall T.” 

“We shall make him, I fear, very 
angry.” 

“Oliver? Well, there are moments in 
every family when it is no use shirking. 
We have to think of Oliver’s career, 
and what he may do for his party—and 
for reform. You think he proposed to her 
in that walk on the hill?” said Mrs. Foth- 
eringham, turning to her cousin Alicia. 

Alicia woke up from a brown study 
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She was dressed with her 
usual perfection in a gray cloth, just sug- 
gesting the change of season. Her felt 
hat with its plume of feathers lay on 
her lap, and her hair, slightly loosened 


of her own. 


by the journey, captured the eye by its 
abundance and beauty. The violets on 
her breast perfumed the room, and the 
rings upon her hands flashed just as 
much as is permitted to an unmarried 
As Mrs. Fothering- 
ham looked at her she said to _her- 
self: “ Another Redfern! Really, Alicia 


is too extravagant!” 


girl, and no more. 


On that head no one could have re- 
proached herself. A cheap coat and 
skirt, much worn, a hat of no particular 
color or shape, frayed gloves and dis- 
reputable boots, proclaimed both the 
parsimony of her father’s will and the 
indep ndence of her opinions. 

“Oh, of course he proposed on the 
hill,” replied Alicia, thoughtfully. “ And 
vou say, Aunt Luey, that he guessed— 
ind she knew nothing? Yes!—I was cer- 
tain he guessed.” 

“ But she knows now,” said Lady Lucy; 
‘and of course we must all be very sorry 
for her.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Isabel. “ But 
she will soon get over it. You won’t find 
it will do her any harm. People will 
make her a heroine.” 

“T should advise her not to go about 
with that cousin,” said Alicia, softly. 


“The girl who told you?” 
“She was an outsider! She told me, 
evidently to spite her cousin, who seemed 
not to have paid her enough attention, 
and then wanted me to swear secrecy.” 

“Well, if her mother was a sister of 
Juliet Sparling, you can’t expect much, 
can you? What a merey it has all come 
out so soon! The mess would have been 
infinitely greater if the engagement had 
gone on a few weeks.” 

“My dear,” said her mother, gravely, 
we must not reckon upon Oliver’s yield- 
ing to our persuasions.” 

Isabel smiled and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. Oliver condemn himself to the 
simple life!—to the forfeiture of half a 
million of money—for the sake of the 
beaux yeux of Diana Mallory! Oliver, 
who had never faced any hardship or gone 
without any luxury in his life! 

Alicia said nothing; but the alertness 
of her brilliant eyes showed the activity 
of the brain behind them. While Mrs. 
Fotheringham went off to committees, 
Miss Drake spent the rest of the day in 
ministering to Lady Luey, who found 
her company, her gossip about Beechcote, 
her sympathetic yet restrained attitude 
towards the whole matter, quite invalu- 
able. As to Lady Luey, the hours of wait- 
ing and suspense passed heavily, and 
Alicia said to herself that she was _ be- 
ginning to look frail. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Way of a Dream 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


ITAD a dream, and it went this way- 


Tt went the way of a bird in the air, 


It went the way of the butterfly, 


It went the way of the moon in the sky, 


It went the way of all things fair: 


Tt went to dwell with a sleeping face 


That rests in a hidden marble place, 


Where no foot falls, no word is said, 


Only sometimes a bird will call, 
Or a little wintry leaf will fall, 


Or a snowdrop lift its head. 
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The Surplus 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


O the east was the illimitable ocean, 
laid thick with moonlight and 
luminous mist; to the west, beyond 


a stretch of black, slow heaving water, 


the low line of Newfoundland, an illu- 
sion of kindliness, the malignant char- 
acter of its jagged rock and barren in- 
terior transformed by the gentle magic 
of the night. Tumm, the clerk, had the 
wheel of the schooner, and had been 
staring in a rapture at the stars. 

“ Jus’ readin’, sir,” he explained. 

I wondered what he read. 

“Oh.” he answered, turning again to 
contemplate the starlit sky, “ jus’ a little 
psa’m from my Bible.” 

I left him to read on, myself engaged 
with a perusal of the serene and com- 
forting textbook of philosophy spread 
overhead. The night was favorably in- 
clined and radiant: a soft southerly wind 
blowing without menace, a sky of in- 
finite depth and tender shadow, the sea 
asleep under the moon. With a gentle, 
aimlessly wandering wind astern an 
idle, dawdling, contemptuous breeze, fol- 
lowing the old craft lazily, now and 
again whipping her nose under water 
to remind her of suspended strength— 
the trader Quick as Wink ran on, wing 
and wing, through the moonlight, bound 
across from Sinners’ Tickle to After- 
ward Bight, there to deal for the first of 
the catch. 

“Them little stars jus’ will wink!” 
Tumm complained. 

I saw them wink in despite. 

“ Eeod!” Tumm growled. 

The amusement of the stars was not 
by this altered to a more serious regard: 
everywhere they winked. 

“T’ve seed un peep through a gale o’ 
wind, a slit in the black sky, a cruel, 
cold time,” Tumm continued, a pretence 
of indignation in his voice, “ when ’twas 
a mean hard matter t’ keep a schooner 
afloat in a dirty sea, with all hands wore 
out along o’ labor an’ the fear o’ death 


an’ hell; an’, ecod! them little cusses 
was winkin’ still. Eh? What d’ye make 
o’ that ?—winkin’ still, the heartless lit- 
tle cusses!” 

There were other crises, TI recalled— 
knowing little enough of the labor of the 
sea—upon which they winked. 

“Ay.” Tumm agreed; “they winks 
when lovers kiss on the roads; an’ they 
winks jus’ the same,” he added softly, 
“when a heart breaks.” 

“Thev’re humorous little beggars,” 
I observed. 

Tumm laughed. “They been lookin’ 
at this here damned thing so long,” he 
drawled—meaning, no doubt, upon the 
spectacle of the world,—“ that no wonder 
they winks!” 

This prefaced a tale. ... 


“Somehow,” Tumm began, his voice 
fallen rather despondent, I fancied, but 
yet continuing most curiously genial, 
“it always made me think o’ dust an’ 
ashes t’? clap eyes on ol’ Bill Hulk, o’ 
Gingerbread Cove. Ay, b’y; but I could 
jus’ fair hear the parson singsong that 
mean truth o’ life: ‘Dust t’ dust; ashes 
t’ ashes ’"—an’ make the best of it, ve sin- 
vers an’ young folk! When ol’ Bill hove 
alongside, poor man! I’d think no more 
0’ maids an’ trade, o’ which I’m fair 
sinful fond, but on’y o’ coffins an’ graves 
an’ ground. For, look you! the ol’ fel- 
ler was so white an’ wheezy—so fishy- 
eyed an’ crooked an’ shaky along o’ age. 
‘Tis a queer thing, sir, but, truth o’ God, 
so old was Bill Hulk, that when he’d 
hoard me I’d remember somehow the 
warm breast o’ my mother, an’ then think, 
an’ couldn’t help it, o’ the bosom o’ dust 
where my head must lie.” 

Tumm paused. 

“Seemed t’ me, somehow,” he con- 
tinued, “when the Quick as Wink was 
lyin’ of a Sunday t’ Gingerbread Cove 

seemed t? me somehow, when I’d hear 
the church bell ring an’ echo across the 
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water an’ far into the hills—when I'd 
cotch sight o ol’ Bill Hulk, with his 
staff an’ braw black coat, crawlin’ down 
the hill t’ meetin’—ay, an’ when the sun 
was out, warm an’ yellow, an’ the maids 
an’ lads was flirtin’ over the roads t 
hear the parson thunder agin’ their hell- 
ish levitvy—seemed t’ me then, somehow, 
that ol’ Bill was all the time jus’ dodgin’ 
along among open graves; for, look 
you! the ol’ feller had such trouble with 
his legs. An’ I’d wish by times that he’d 
stumble an’ fall in. an’ be covered up in 
a comfortable an’ decent sort o’ fashion, 
an’ stowed away for good an’ all in the 
bed where he helonged. 

““Unele Bill,’ says I, ‘you at it yet?’ 

“*Hangin’ on, Tumm,’ says he. ‘I 
isn’t quite through.’ 

“* Aceordin’ t’ the signs,’ says I, ‘ you 
isn’t got much of a grip left.’ 

“Ves, I is!’ says he. ‘I got all my 
fishin’ fingers exceptin’ two, an’ I ‘low 
they’ll last me till I’m through.’ 

“Eeod! sir, but it made me think 
so mean o’ the world that I ‘lowed I’d 
look away. 

“No, Tumm,’ says he, ‘I isn’t quite 
through.” 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘you must be tired.’ 

“<Tired! says he. ‘Oh no, Db’y! 
Tired? Not me! I got a little spurt o’ 
labor t’ do afore J goes.” 

“* An’ what’s that, Uncle Bill? says I. 

*¢ Nothin’ much,’ says he. 

“* But what is it? 

“¢ Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘jus’ a lit- 
tle spurt o’ labor.’ 

“The ol’ feller lived all alone, under 
Seven Stars Head, in a bit of a white 
house with black trimmin’s, jus’ within 
the Tickle, where ’twas nice an’ warm an’ 
still: an’ he kep’ his house as neat an’ 
white as a ol’ maid with a gray tomcat 
an’ a window garden o’ geraniums, an’, 
like all the ol’ maids, made the best fish 
on fifty mile 0’ coast. “Twas said by the 
ol folks o’ Gingerbread Cove that their 
fathers knowed the time when Bill Hulk 
had a partner; but the partner got lost 
on the Labrador, an’ then Bill Hulk jus’ 
held on cotchin’ fish an’ keepin’ house 
all alone, till he got the habit an’ couldn’t 
leave off. Was a time, I’m told, a time 
when he had his strength—was a time, 
I’m told, afore he wore out—was a time 
when Bill Hulk had a bit o’ money 





stowed away in a bank t’ St. Johns. Al- 
ways ‘lowed, I’m told, that ‘twas plenty 
t’ see un through when he got past his 
labor. ‘I got enough put by,’ says he. 
‘I got more’n enough. I’m jus’ fishin’ 
aloug,’ says he, ‘t’ give t’ the poor. 
Store in your youth,’ says he, ‘an’ you'll 
not want in your age.’ But somehow 
some o’ them St. Johns gentlemen man- 
aged t’ discover expensive ways 0’ de- 
lightin’ theirselves; an’ what with bank 
failures an’ lean seasons an’ lumbago, 
ol’ Bill was fallen poor when first I 
traded Gingerbread Cove. About nine 
year afer that, bein’ then used t’ the 
trade o’ that shore, I “lowed that sill 
had better knock off an’ lie in the sun 
till *twas time for un t’ go t’ his last 
berth. ‘’Twon’t be long,’ thinks. I, ‘ an’ 
I *low my owners can stand it. Any- 
how,’ thinks I, ‘’tis high time the world 
done something for Bill.’ 

“ But— 

“*Tumm,’ says he, ‘how many books 
is kep’ by traders in Newf’un’land?’ 

“T ’lowed I didn’t know. 

“*@Qall it a round million,’ says he. 

“What of it? says I. 

“¢ Nothin’ much,’ says he. 

‘But what of it? says I. 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘if you was t’ look 
them million books over, goin’ as easy 
as you please an’ markin’ off every line 
o’ every page with your forefinger, what 
d’ye think would come t’ pass? 

“T ’lowed I couldn’t tell. 

“*Eh? says he. ‘Come, now! give 
a guess.’ 

“¢T don’t know, Bill,’ says I. 

“Why, Tumm,’ says he, ‘ you would- 
n’t find a copper agin’ the name o’ ol’ 
Bill Hulk? 

“¢That’s good livin’, says I. 

“¢ Not a copper!’ says he. ‘No, sir; 
not if you looked with spectacles. An’ 
so,’ says he, ‘TI ’low I'll jus’ keep on pay- 
in’ my passage for the little time that’s 
left. If my back on’y holds out,’ says 
he, ‘Tll manage it till I’m through. 
*Twon’t be any more than twenty year. 
Jus’ a little spurt o’ labor t’? do, Tumm,’ 
says he, ‘ afore I goes.’ 

“*More labor, Uncle Bill? says I. 
‘God’s sake!’ 

“¢ Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘jus’ a lit- 
tle spurt afore I goes in peace.’ 

“Ah, well! he’d labored long enough, 
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lived long enough, t’ leave other hands 
clean up the litter an’ sweep the room 
o’ his life. I didn’t know what that lit- 
tle spurt o’ labor was meant t’ win for 
didn’t know what he’d 
didn’t know what his wish 
or his conscience urged un t’ labor for. 
[ jus’ wanted un t’ quit an’ lie down in 
‘ For,’ thinks I, ‘ the world looks 
wonderful greedy an’ harsh t’? me when 
| hears ol’ Bill Hulk’s bones rattle over 
the roads or come squeakin’ through the 


his peace o’ mind— 
left undone 


the sun. 


Tickle in his punt. ‘ Leave un go in peace!’ 
thinks I. ‘I isn’t got no love for a world 
that sends them bones t’ sea in an east- 
erly wind. Eeod!’ thinks I; ‘but he’ve 
earned quiet passage by jus’ livin’ t’ that 
ghastly age—jus’ by hangin’ on off a lee 
shore in the mean gales o’ life.” Seemed 
t’ me, too, no matter how Bill felt about 
it, that he might be obligin’ an’ quit 
afore he was through. Seemed t’ me he 
might jus’ stop where he was an’ leave 
the friends an’ neighbors finish up. ’Tis- 
n’t fair t’? ask a man t’ have his labor 
done in a shipshape way—t’ be through 
with the splittin’ an’ all cleaned up— 
when the skipper sings out, ‘ Knock off, ye 
dunderhead!’ Seems t’ me a man might 
leave the crew t’ wash the table an’ swab 
the deck an’ throw the livers in the cask. 

“You be obligin’, Bill,” says I, ‘an’ 
quit.’ 

“<* Isn't 
through.’ 

“So the bones o’ ol’ Bill Hulk rattled 
an’ squeaked right on till it made me 
fair ache when I thunk ‘o’ Gingerbread 
Cove. 


able, says he, ‘till I’m 


“About four year after that I made 
the Cove in the spring o’ the year with 
supplies. ‘ Well,’ thinks I, ‘they won't 
be no Bill Hulk this season. With that 
pain in his back an’ starboard leg, this 
winter have finished he; an’ Tl lay 
a deal on that.’ "Twas afore dawn when 
we dropped anchor, an’ a dirty dawn, 
too, with fog an’ rain, the wind sharp, 
an’ the harbor in a tumble for small 
craft; but the first man over the side 
was ol’ Bill Hulk. 

“*Tt can’t be you, Uncle Bill!’ says I. 

“«Tumm, says he, ‘I isn’t 
through—yet.’ 

“* You isn’t goin’ at it this season, 
is you?’ 


quite 


“* Ay,’ says he; ‘goin’ at it again, 
umm.’ 

“* What for? says I. 

“* Nothin’ much,’ says he. 

“* But what for?’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I’m savin’ up.’ 
“*Savin’ up? says I. 
What vou savin’ up for? 


—_ 


‘Shame to you! 


“*QOh,’ says he, ‘jus’ savin’ up.’ 

“¢ But what for?’ says I. ‘ What’s the 
sense o’ it?’ 

“*Bit o’ prope’ty, says he. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ o’ makin’ a small investment.’ 

“*At your age, Uncle Bill!’ says I. 
‘An’ a childless man!’ 

“¢ Jus’ a small piece,’ says he. 
in’ much, Tumm.’ 


“ce 


* Noth- 


But it won’t do you no good,’ says I. 

“Well, Tumm,’ says he, ‘I’m sort o’ 
wantin’ it, an’ I ’low she won't go t’ 
waste. I been fishin’ from Gingerbread 
Cove for three hundred year,’ says he, 
‘an’ when I knocks off I wants t’ have 
things shipshape. Isn’t no comfort, 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘in knockin’ off no 
other way.’ 

“Three hundred year he ‘lowed he’d 
fished from that there harbor, a hook an’ 
line man through it all; an’ as they 
wasn’t none o’ us abroad on the coast 
when he come in, he’d stick to it, spite 
© parsons. They was a mean little red- 
headed parson came near churchin’ un 
for the whopper; but Bill Hulk wouldn’t 
repent. ‘You isn’t been here long 
enough t’ know, parson,’ says he. ‘’Tis 
goin’ on three hundred year, I tells you! 
Tl haul into my fourth hundred, says 
he, “come forty-three year from Friday 
fortnight... Anyhow, he’d been ecastin’ 
lines on the Gingerbread grounds quite 
long enough. ’Twas like t? make a man’s 
back ache—t’ make his head spin an’ 
his stomach shudder—jus’ t’ think o” the 
years 0’ labor an’ hardship Bill Hulk 
had weathered. Seemed t’ me the very 
stars must o’ got fair disgusted t’ watch 
un put out through the Tickle afore dawn 
an’ pull in after dark. 

““TLord!?? says’ they. ‘If there ain’t 
Bill Hulk puttin’ out again! Won't 
nothin’ ever happen t’ he?” 

I thought it an unkind imputation. 

“Well.” Tumm explained, “the little 
beggars is used t’ change; an’ I wouldn’t 
wonder if they was bored a bit by ol’ 


sill Hulk.” 
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It might have been. 

‘Four or five year after that,” Tumm 
proceeded, “the tail o’ a sou’east gal 
slapped me into Gingerbread Cove, an’ I 
‘lowed t’ hang the ol’ girl up till the 
weather turned civil. Thinks I, ‘’Tis 
wonderful dark an’ wet, but ‘tis also 
wonderful early, an’ [ll jus’ take a run 
ashore t’ varn an’ darn along o’ ol’ Bill 
I] ilk.’ So | put a bottle in my pocket t’ 
warm the ol’ ghost’s marrow, an’ put out 
for Seven Stars Head in the rodney. 
‘Twas mean pullin’ agin’ the wind, but 
I fetched the stagehead t’ last, an’ went 
crawlin’ up the hill. Thinks I, ‘ They’s 
nse in knockin’ in a gale o’ wind 
like this, for Bill Hulk’s so wonderful 
hard o’ hearin’ in a sou’east blow.’ 


‘So ] drove on in. 
‘Lord’s sake, Bill! says I, ‘what 


‘Nothin’ much, Tumm,’ says he. 
‘Tt don’t look right” says I. ‘ What 
it?’ 


‘Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘jus’ count- 
p my mone y. 
‘Twas true enough: there he sot 


in’ with his fortune. They was 


pounds of it: coppers an’ big round pen 
nies an’ silver an’ one lone gold piece. 
‘You been gettin’ rich”? says I. 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘you got any clear 
idea o° how much hard eash they is lyin’ 
right there on that plain deal table in 
this here very kitchen you is in? 
‘T isn’t,’ says I. 

“¢ Well” says he, ‘they’s as much as 
feurteen dollar! An’ what d’ye think 
o’ that?” 

‘IT ‘lowed I’d hold my tongue; so I 
jus’ lifted my eyebrow, an’ then sort o’ 
whistled, ‘ Whew!’ 

“<¢ Fourteen,’ savs he, ‘an’ more!’ 

“* Whew!’ says I. 

“* An’, Tumm,’ says he, ‘I had twenty- 
four sixty onee—about eighteen year ago.’ 

‘< You got a héap now,’ says I. ‘ Four- 
teen dollar! Whew!’ 

“*No, Tumm!’ eries he, all of a sud- 
den. ‘No, no! I been lyin’ t’? you. I 
been lyin’! says he. ‘ Lyin’! 

‘IT don’t care,’ says I; ‘you go right 
ahead an’ lie.’ 

“¢They isn’t fourteen dollar there, 
says he. ‘I jus’ been makin’ believe 
they was. See that there little pile 0’ 
pennies t’ the nor’east? I been sittin’ 
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here countin’ in them pennies twice. 
They isn’t fourteen dollar,’ says he; 
‘they’s on’y thirteen eighty-four! But 
I wish? they was fourteen.’ 

“* Never you mind,’ says I; ‘ you'll get 
that bit o’ prope’ty ve yy 

“¢T got to,’ savs he, ‘afore I goes.’ 

“< Where does it lie?’ says Z 

““QOh, ’tisn’t nothin’? much, Tumm,’ 
says he. 

‘But what is it?’ 

‘Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘ jus’ a small 
piec N 

‘Is it meadow”? says I. 

‘No,’ says he; ‘’tisn’t what you 
might call meadow an’ be right, though 
the grass grows there, in spots, knee high.’ 

“*Ts it a potato patch?’ 
‘No,’ says he; ‘nor yet a patch.’ 
“<°Tisn’t a flower garden, is it? says I. 

‘* N-no,’ says he; ‘you couldn’t right- 
ly say so—though they grows there, in 
spots, quite free an’ nice.’ 

‘Unele Bill,’ says I, ‘ you isn’t never 
told me nothin’ about that there bit o’ 
prope’tyvy. What’s it held at? 

“<The prope’ty isn’t much, Tumm,’ 
says he. ‘Jus’ a small piece.’ 

‘But how much is it? 

Tom Neverbudge,’ says he, ‘is hold- 
in’ it at twenty-four dollar; he’ve come 
down one in the las’ seven year. But 
I'm on’y ‘lowin’ t’ pay twenty-one; 
you sees I’ve come up one in the las’ 
jour year.’ 

“<°T would not be hard t’ split the 
difference,’ says I. 

ot ier? says he; ‘ but they’s a wonder- 
ful good reason for not payin’ more’n 
twenty-one for that there special bit 
0’ land.’ 

“What's that? says I. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘’tis second handed.’ 

““Second handed!’ says I. ‘ That’s 
queer!’ 

“* Been used,’ says he. 

“<“T'sed, Unele Bill? 

“¢ Ay,’ says he; ‘ been used—been used, 

now, for nigh sixty year.’ 

“¢ She’s all wore out? says I. 

“No, says he; ‘not wore out.’ 

“¢ She’d grow nothin’? says I. 

“Well, says he, ‘nothin’ much is ex- 
pected, Tumm,’ says he, ‘in that line.’ 

“T give a tug at my pocket, an’, ecod! 
out jumped the bottle o’ Seotch. 

“¢Well, well!’ says he. ‘Dear man! 
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But I bet ye,’ says he, ‘that you isn’t 
fetched no painkiller.’ 

“é That I is!’ says 4 

“< Then,’ says he, ‘ about half an’ half, 
Tumm. with a dash o’- water; that’s the 
wav I likes it when I takes it.’ 

‘So we fell to, ol’ Bill Hulk an’ me, 
on the Scotch an’ the painkiller. ... 


“Well. now, after that,” Tumm re- 
sumed, presently, “I went deep sea for 
four year in the South American fish 
trade: an’ then, my ol’ berth on the 
Quick as Wink bein’ free of incum- 
brance—’twas a saucy young clerk o’ the 
name o’ Bullyworth—I ‘lowed t’ blow the 
fever out o’ my system with the gales 
o’ this here coast. ‘A whiff or two 0’ 
real wind an’ a sight o’ Mother Burke,’ 
thinks I, ‘will fix me.’ °’Twas a fine 
Sunday mornin’ in June when I fetched 
Gingerbread Cove in the ol’ craft—warm 
an’ blue an’ still an’ sweet t’ smell. 
‘They'll be no Bill Hulk, thank God!’ 
thinks I, ‘t? be erawlin’ up the hill t’ 
meetin’ this day; he’ve got through an’ 
gone t’ his berth for all time. Id like 
t’ yarn with un on this fine civil Sunday,’ 
thinks I; ‘ but I "low he’s jus’ as glad as 
I is that he’ve been stowed away nice an’ 
comfortable at last.’ But from the deck, 
ecod! when I looked up from shavin’, an’ 
Skipper Jim was washin’ up in the fore- 
castle, I cotched sight o’ ol’ Bill Hulk, 
bound up the hill through the sunshine, 
makin’ tolerable weather of it, with the 
wind astern, a staff in his hand, and the 
braw black coat on his back. 

“Skipper Jim,’ sings I, t? the skipper 
below, ‘ you hear a queer noise?’ 

“No,” says he. 

Nothin’ like a squeak or a rattle?’ 
“No, says he. ‘What’s awry? 
“Oh, nothin’, says I: ‘on’y ol’ Bill 

Hulk’s on the road.’ 

“T watched un crawl through the little 
door on Meetin’-house Hill long after ol’ 
Sammy Street had knocked off pullin’ 
the bell; an’ if I didn’t hear neither 
squeak nor rattle as he crep’ along, why, 
{ felt un, anyhow, which is jus’ as hard 
to bear. ‘ Well, thinks I, ‘he’ve kep’ 
them bones above ground, poor man! but 
he’s never at it yet. He’ve knocked off 
for good,’ thinks I; ‘he'll stumble +’ 
meetin’ of a fine Sunday mornin’, an’ 
sit in the sun for a spell; an’ then,’ 
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thinks I, ‘they’ll stow un away where 
he belongs. So I went aboard of un 
that evenin’ for a last bit of a yarn afore 
his poor ol’ throat rattled an’ quit. 

“* So,’ says I, ‘you is at it yet? 

“*Ay, Tumm,’ says he; ‘isn’t quite 
through—yet. But,’ says he, ‘I’m ’low- 
in’ t’ be.’ 

“* Hard at it, Uncle Bill? says I. 

“* Well, no, Tumm,’ says he; ‘ not hard. 
Back give warnin’ a couple o’ year ago,’ 
says he, ‘an’ I been sort o’ easin’ off 
for fear o’ accident. I’ve quit the Far 
Away grounds,’ says he, ‘ but I been doin’ 
very fair on Widows’ Shoal. They’s on’y 
one o’ them fishin’ there nowadays, an’ 
she “lowed she didn’t care.’ 

“¢ An’ when,’ says I, ‘is you ‘lowin’ t’ 
knock off?’ 

“¢ Jus’ as soon as I gets through, 
Tumm,’ says he. ‘I won’t be a minute 
longer.’ 

“Then along come the lean cheeked, 
pig eyed, scrawny whiskered son of a 
squid which owned the bit o’ prope’ty 
that Bill Hulk had coveted for thirty 
vear. Man o’ the name o’ Tom Budge; 
but as he seldom done it, they called un 
Neverbudge; an’ Gingerbread Cove is full 
o’ Neverbudges t’ this day. Bill ‘lowed 
I might as well go along o’ he an’ Tom 
t’? overhaul the bit o’ land they was tryin’ 
t’ trade: so out we put on the inland 
road—round Burnt Bight, over the crest 
o Knock Hill, an’ along the alder 
fringed path. ’Twas in a green, still, 
soft breasted little valley—a little pool 
o’ sunshine an’ grass among the hills— 
with Ragged Ridge t’ break the winds 
from the sea, an’ the wooded slope o’ the 
Hog’s Back t’ stop the nor’westerly gales. 
’Twas a lovely spot, sir, believe me, an’ 
a gentle hearted one, too, lyin’ deep in 
the warmth an’ glory o’ sunshine, where 
a man might lay his head on the young 
grass an’ go t’ sleep, not mindin’ about 
nothin’ no more. Ol Bill Hulk liked 
it wonderful well. Wasn’t no square o’ 
ground on that coast that he’d rather 
own, says he, than the little plot in the 
sow’east corner o’ that graveyard. 

“¢ Sight rather have that, Tumm,’ says 
he, ‘ than a half acre farm.’ 

“Twas so soft an’ snug an’ sleepy 
an’ still in that little graveyard that I 
couldn’t blame un for wantin’ t’ stretch 
out somewheres an’ stay there forever. 








“< Ay’ says he, ‘an’ a 
potato-patch throwed in!’ 

““°Tis yours at the price,’ 
Neverbudge. 

“*7f? says Bill Hulk, ‘’twasn’t a 
second handed plot. See them graves in 
the sou’west corner, Tumm? 


thirty foot 


says Tom 


“ Graves o’ two children, sir: jus’ on’y 
that—laid side by side, sir, where the 
sunlight lingered afore the shadow 0’ 
Hoe’s Back fell. 

“* Been there nigh sixty year,’ says 
Bill. ‘ Pity,’ says he; ‘ wonderful pity.’ 

“They won’t do you no harm,’ says 
Neve rbudge. 

“* Ay,’ says Bill; ‘but I’m a bachelor, 
Tom, used t’ sleepin’ alone,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
I’m ’lowin’ I wouldn’t take so wonderful 
quick t’ any other habit. I’m told,’ says 
he, ‘that sleepin’ along o’ children isn’t 
what you might call a easy berth.’ 

“*Vou’d soon get used t’ 
Neverbudge. 


that,’ says 
‘Any family man ’Il tell 
you so.’ 

“* Ay,’ says Bill; ‘but they isn’t kin 
o’ mine. Why,’ says he, ‘they isn’t even 
friends!’ 

“* That don’t matter,’ says Neverbudge. 

“* Not matter!’ says he. ‘Can you tell 
me, Tom Neverbudge, the names o’ them 
children ?’ 

“<Not me.’ 

“* Nor yet their father’s name? 

“¢ No, sir.’ 

“< Then,’ says Bill, ‘ as a religious man, 
is you able t’ tell me they was born in 
a proper an’ perfectly religious manner? 

“*T isn’t, says Neverbudge. ‘I guar- 
antees nothin’.’ 

“* An’ yet, as a religious man,’ says 
Bill, ‘you stands there an’ says it does- 
n’t matter? 

“* Anyhow,’ says Neverbudge, ‘ it does- 
n’t matter much.’ 

“¢Not much!’ cries Bill. ‘An’ you 
a religious man! Not much t’ lie for 
good an’ all,’ says he, ‘in the company 
o’ the damned? 

“With that Tom Neverbudge put off 
in a rage. 

““TInele Billy,’ says I, ‘what you 
wantin’ that plot for, anyhow? ’Tis so 
damp ’tis fair swampy.’ 

““¢ Nothin’ much,’ says he. 

“¢ But what for?’ says I. 

“< Well,’ says he, ‘I wants it.’ 

“¢ An’ ’tis on a sidehill, says I. ‘If 
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the dunderheads doesn’t dig with care, 
you'll find yourself with your feet high 
er’n your head.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I wants it.’ 

“€You isn’t got no friends in this 
neighborhood,’ says I; ‘they’re all put 
away on the north side. An’ the sun,’ 
says I, ‘doesn’t strike here last.’ 

“<«T wants it,’ says he. 

“¢ What for? says I. 

“ ¢ Nothin’ 
wants it.’ 

“<« But what for? says I. 

“* Well,’ says he, in a temper, ‘I got 
a hankerin’ for it!’ 

“*Then, Uncle Bill” says I, for it 
made me sad, ‘I wouldn’t mind them 
little graves. They’re poor wee things,’ 
says I, ‘an’ they wouldn’t disturb your 
rest.’ 

“¢THfush!’ says he. 
that!’ 

“* Graves o’ children,’ says I. 

“* Don’t say no more, Tumm,’ says he. 

“*¢ Jus’ on’y poor little kids,’ says I. 

“* Stop!’ says he. 
I’m eryin’?’ 

“Then up come Tom Neverbudge. 
‘Look you, Bill Hulk!’ says he, ‘you 
can take that plot or leave it. Ill knock 
off seventy-five cents on account o’ th 
risk you take in them children. Com« 
now!’ says he; ‘ you take it or leave it.’ 

“< Twenty-one fifty,’ says Bill. ‘ That’s 
a raise o’ fifty, Tom.’ 

“<Then,’ says Tom, ‘I'll use that plot 
meself.’ 

“Bill Hulk jumped. ‘ You!’ says he. 
‘Nothin’ gone wrong along o’ you, is 
they, Tom? 

“<“Not yet,’ says 
might.’ 

“No chill,’ says Bill, ‘an’ no fever? 
No ache in your back, is they, Tom? 

“Nar a ache.’ 

“¢ An’ you isn’t give up the Labrador? 

“¢ Not me!’ 

“¢QOh, well,’ says Bill, feelin’ easy 
again, ‘I ‘low you won’t never need no 
graveyard.’ 

“Tom Neverbudge up canvas an’ went 
off afore the wind in a wonderful temper; 
an’ then ol’ Bill Hulk an’ me took the 
homeward road. I remembers the day 


much,’ says he; ‘but | 


‘Di mn’t—don t say 


‘Doesn’t you see 


Tom; ‘but they 


quite well—the low, warm sun, the long 
shadows, the fresh youth an’ green 0’ 
leaves an’ grass, the tinkle o’ bells on 
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the hills, the reaches o’ sea, the peace o’ 
weather an’ Sabbath day. I remembers 
well: the wheeze an’ groan o’ ol’ Bill— 
erawlin’ home, sunk deep in the thought 
eraves—an’ the tender, bedtime twit- 
er o’ the new mated birds in the alders. 
When we rounded Fish Head Rock—’tis 
| 
] 


i 


.alf-way from the graveyard—I seed a 
ad an’ a maid flit back from the path 
t’ hide whilst we crep’ by; an’ they was 
a laugh on the lad’s lips, an’ a smile an’ 
a sweet blush on the maid’s young face, 
as maids will blush an’ lads will laugh 
vhen love lifts un high. ’Twas at that 
spot I cotched ear o’ a sound I knowed 
quite well, havin’ made it meself, thank 
God! many a time an’ gladly. 

“ Bill Hulk stopped dead in the path. 
‘What's that?’ says he. 

“Ts you not knowin’? says I. 

“<T’ve heared it afore,’ says he, ‘ some- 
wheres.’ 

“<?T was a kiss,’ says I. 

“¢Tumm,’ says he, in a sort o’ seared 
whisper, “is they at that yet iw the 
world?’ 

“< Jus’ as they used t’ be,’ says I, 
‘when you was young.’ 

“<¢ Well,’ says he, ‘jig me!” 

“Then I knowed, somehow, jus’ how 


old ol Bill Hulk must be... . 


“Well, thereafter,” Tumm continued, 
with a sigh and a genial little smile, 
“they come lean years an’ they come fat 
ones, as always, by the mystery o’ God. 
OV Bill Hulk drove along afore the wind, 
with his last rags o’ sail all spread, his 
fortune lean or fat as the Lord’s own 
seasons ’lowed. He’d fall behind or crawl 
ahead jus’ accordin’ t’ the way a careful 
hand might divide fish by hunger; but 
I ’lowed, by an’ all, he was overhaulin’ 
Tom Neverbudge’s twenty-three twenty- 
five, an’ would surely make it if the 
wind held true a few years longer. 
‘Twelve thirty more, Tumm,’ says he, 
‘an’ if *twasn’t for the pork I might 
manage it this season. The longer you 
lives, Tumm,’ says he, ‘the more expen- 
sive it gets. Cost me four fifty las’ 
season for Doctor Hook’s Surecure Egyp- 
tian Lumbago Oil, an’ one fifty, Tumm, 
for a pair o’ green glasses t’? fend off 
blindness from the aged. An’ I jus’ got 
t’ have pork t’ keep my ol’ bones warm. 
I don’t want no pork,’ says he; ‘but 
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they isn’t no heat in flour, an’, any- 
how, I got t’ build my shoulder muscles 
up. You take a ol’ hulk like mine,’ says 
he, ‘an’ you'll find it a wonderful ex- 
pensive craft t’ keep in sailin’ order.’ 

“* You stick t’ pork,’ says I. 

‘*T was thinkin’, says he, ‘o’ makin’ 
a small investment in a few bottles o’ 
Hook’s Vigor. Clerk o’ the Free for All, 
says he, ‘’lows ’tis a wonderful nostrum 
t’ make the old feel young.’ 

“* You stick t’ pork,’ says I, ‘an’ be 
damned t’ the clerk o’ the Free for All.’ 

“Maybe I better,’ says he, ‘an’ build 
up my shoulders. They jus’ got t’? be 
humored.’ 

“Ol Bill Hulk always ‘lowed that if 
by God’s chance they’d on’y come a fair 
fishin’ season afore his shoulders give out 
he’d make self-respectin’ haul an’ be 
through. ‘ Back give out about thirteen 
year ago,’ says he, ‘ the time I got cotched 
by a dirty nor’easter on the Bull’s Horn 
grounds. One o’ them strings back there 
sort o’ went an’ snapped,’ says he, ‘jus’ 
as I was pullin’ in the Tickle, an’ she 
isn’t been o’ much use t’ me since. Been 
rowin’ with my shoulders for a little bit 
past,’ says he, ‘an’ doin’ very fair in 
southerly weather; but I got a saucy 
warnin’, says he, ‘that they won’t stand 
nothin’ from the nor’east. “ No, sir,” 
says they; “nothin’ from the nor’east 
for we, Bill Hulk, an’ don’t you put us 
to it!” I’m jus’ a bit afeared,’ says he, 
‘that they might get out o’ temper in 
a southerly tumble; an’ if they done that, 
why, I’d jus’ have t’ stop, dear Lord!’ 
says he, ‘’ithout bein’ through! Isn't 
got no legs t’ speak of,’ says he, ‘ but 
I don’t need none. I got my arms run- 
nin’ free,’ says he, ‘an’ I got one thumb 
an’ all my fishin’ fingers ’ceptin’ two. 
Lungs,’ says he, ‘is so-so; they wheezes, 
Tumm, as you knows, an’ they labors in 
a fog, an’ aches all the time, but chances 
is they’ll last, an’ a fair man can’t ask 
no more. As for liver, Tumm,’ says he, 
‘they isn’t a liver on these here coasts t’ 
touch the liver I got. Why,’ says he, ‘I 
never knowed I had one till I was told!” 

“<¢Tiver,’ says I, ‘is a ticklish busi 
ness.’ 

“<¢°T owin’ a man didn’t overeat,’ says 
he, ‘think he could spurt along for a 
spell on his liver? 

“*T does,’ says I. 
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“<That’s good,’ says he; ‘for I’m 
countin’ a deal on she.’ 

“*Never you fear,’ says I. ‘She'll 
stand you.’ 

“Think she will? says he, jus’ like 
a child. ‘ Maybe, then,’ says he, ‘ with 
my own labor, Tumm, I'll buy my own 
grave at last!’ 

‘But the 
man, an’ when I balanced un up in the 
fall o’ the year, the twelve thirty he’d 
been t’ leeward o’ the twenty - three 
twenty-five Tom Neverbudge wanted for 


season bore hard on the ol’ 


the plot where the two little graves lay 
side by side had growed t’ fifteen ninety- 
three. 
‘Jus’ where I was nine year ago,’ 

says he, ‘ lackin’ thirty-four cents.’ 

“« Never you fear,’ says I. 

“My God! Tumm,’ says he, ‘I got t’ 
do better nex’ season.’ ” 


Tumm paused to gaze at the stars. 
“ Still there,” I ventured. 
“Winkin’ away,” he 
wise little beggars!” 
The Ouic k as Wink dawdled onward. 
“ Well, sir,’ Tumm continued, 
“winter tumbled down on Gingerbread 
Cove, thick an’ heavy, with nor’east gales 


sill Hulk 


answered, “ the 


now, 


an’ mountains o’ snow; but ol’ 
weathered it out on his own hook, an’ 
by March o’ that season, I’m told, had 
got so far along with his shoulder mus- 
cles that he went swilin’ [sealing] with 
the Gingerbread men at the first off- 
shore sign. “Iwas a big pack, four mile 
out on the floe, with rough ice, a drear 
gray day, an’ the wind in a nasty temper. 
He done very well, I’m told, what with 
the legs he had, an’ was hard at it when 
the wind changed to a westerly gale an’ 
drove the ice t’ sea. They wasn’t no hope 
for Bill, with four mile o’ ice atween 
him an’ the shore, an’ every chunk an’ 
pan o’ the floe in a mad hurry under the 
wind: they knowed it an’ he knowed it. 
> run along home 
or you'll miss your supper. As for me,’ 
says he, ‘why, I'll jus’ keep on swilin’. 
Might as well make a haul,’ says he, 
‘whatever comes of it.? The last they 
seed o’ Bill, I’m told, he was still hard 
at it, gettin’ his swiles on a likely pan; 
an’ they all come safe t’ land, every man 
o’ them, ’ceptin’ two young fellers, I’m 
told, which was lost in a jam off the Mad- 


‘ Lads,’ says he, ‘ you jus 


man’s Head. Wind blowed westerly al! 
that night, I’m told, but fell jus’ after 
dawn; an’ then they nosed poor ol’ Bil 
out o’ the floe, where they found un 
buried t’ the neck in his own dead swiles, 
for the warmth of the life they’d had 
but hard put to it t’ keep the spark 
alight in his own chilled breast. 

“* Maybe I’m through,’ says he, whe: 
they’d got un ashore; ‘but I'll hang on 
so long as I’m able.’ 

“<“TInele Billy,’ says they, ‘ you’re good 
for twenty year yet.’ 

“*¢ No tellin’” says he. 

“Qh, sure!’ says they; ‘ you’ll do it.’ 

“* Anyhow,’ says he, ‘now that you’ve 
fetched me t’ land,’ says he, ‘I got t’ hang 
on till the Quick as Wink comes in.’ 

“What for? says they. 

“* Nothin’ much,’ says he; ‘ but I jus’ 
got to.’ 

“You go t’ bed,’ says they, ‘an’ we'll 
stow them swile in the stage.’ 

“<T’ll lie down an’ warm up,’ says he, 
‘an’ rest for a spell. Jus’ a little spurt,’ 
says he, ‘jus’ a little spurt—o’ rest.’ 

“¢Vou’ve made a_ wonderful 
says they. 

“¢ At last!’ says he. 

“* Rest easy,’ says they, ‘as t’ that.’ 
“*Twas the women that put un t’ bed. 
‘Seems t’ me,’ says he, ‘ that the frost 

has bit my heart.’ 

“So ol’ Bill Hulk was flat on his back 
when I made Gingerbread Cove with sup- 
plies in the first o’ that season—anchored 
there in bed, sir, at last, with no mortal 
hope o’ makin’ the open sea again. Lord! 
how white an’ withered an’ cold he was! 
From what a far-off place in age an’ pain 
an’ weariness he looked back at me! 

“¢T been waitin’, Tumm,’ says he. 
* Does you hear? 

“T bent close t’ hear. 

“¢T’m in a hurry,’ says he. ‘Isn’t got 
no chance t’ pass the time o’ day. Does 
you hear? 

“¢ Ay. says I. 

“¢T got hopes,’ says he. ‘Tom Never- 
budge haves come down t’ twenty-two 
seventy-five. You’ll find a old sock in 
the corner locker, Tumm,’ says he, ‘ with 
my fortune in the toe. Pass un here. 
An’ hurry, Tumm, hurry, for I isn’t got 
much of a grip left! Now, Tumm,’ says 


haul,’ 


“ 


he, ‘measure the swile oil in the stage 
an’ balance me up for the las’ time.’ 
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“How much you got in that sock? 


says I. 


“¢Nothin’ much,’ says he. ‘Jus’ a 


little left over.’ 


‘But how much? 
“<T’m not wantin’ t’ tell,’ says he, ‘ lest 


vou cheat me with kindness. I'd have 
vou treat me as a man, come what will.’ 


“€So help me God! then, Bill Hulk,’ 


savs I. ‘I'll strike that balance fair.’ 


‘Tumm!’ he called. 

“JT turned in the door. 

Oh, make haste!’ says he. 

‘T measured the swile oil, neither giv- 
in’ nor takin’ a drop, an’ I boarded the 
Quick as Wink, where I struck ol’ Bill 
Hulk’s las’ balance, fair t’ the penny, as 
atween a man an’ a man. Ah! but ’twas 
hard, sir, t? add no copper t’ the mean 
small total that faced me from the page: 
for the fortune in the toe o’ Bill Hulk’s 
ol sock was light enough, God knows! 
when I passed un over. 

“<¢Tumm,’ says he, ‘is it a honest 
balance ?’ 

“<¢Tt is,’ says I. 

“<Wait a minute!’ says he. ‘Jus’ a 
minute afore you tells me. I isn’t quite 
ready.’ 

“T watched the sun drop into the sea 
while I waited. 

“* Now,’ says he, ‘tell me quick!’ 


> 


‘«Nine eighty-three,’ says I. 

“¢ Add t’ that,’ says he, ‘the twelve 
ninety-three in the sock. Quick, Tumm!’ 
says he. 

“TI scribbled it out. 

“Wait! says he. ‘Jus’ a minute, 
Tumm, till I gets a better grip.’ 

“T seed *twas growin’ quite gray in 
the west. 

““ Now!’ says he. 

““Unele Billy,’ roars I, ‘’tis twenty- 
two seventy-six!’ 

“Send for Tom Neverbudge!’ cries 
he: ‘for I done it—thank God, I 
done it!” 


“T fetched Tom Neverbudge with me 
own hands t’ trade that grave for the 
fortune o’ ol’ Bill Hulk.” Tumm proceed- 
ed, “an’ I seed for meself, as atween a 
party o’ the first part an’ a party o’ the 
second, that ’twas all aboveboard an’ 
shipshape, makin’ what haste I was able, 
for Bill Hulk’s anchor chain showed fear- 
ful signs o’ givin’ out. 
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“<“Ts it done?’ says he. 
“¢ All fast,’ says I. 

‘A plot, an’ a penny left over!’ 
says he. 

“* A plot an’ a penny,’ says I. 

“<Tumm,’ says he, with a little smile, 
‘T needs the plot, but you take the penny. 
"Tis sort o’ surprisin’, says he, ‘an’ 
wonderful nice, too, t’? be able t? make a 
bequest. I’d like t’ do it, Tumm,’ says 
he, ‘jus’ for the feel of it, if you don’t 
mind the size.’ 

“T "lowed I’d take it an’ be glad. 

“*TLook you! Bill Hulk,’ says Never- 
budge, ‘if them graves is goin’ t’ trouble 
you, [ll move un an’ pay the cost o’ 
labor. There, now!’ says he; ‘that’s 
kind enough.’ 

“Bill Hulk got up on his elbow. 
‘What ‘ll you do along o’ my plot? 
says he. 

“* Move them graves,’ says Never- 
budge. 

““ You leave my plot be, Tom Never- 
budge!’ says Bill. ‘What you think I 
been wantin’ t’ lie in that plot for, 
anyhow ? 

“Tom Neverbudge “lowed he didn’t 
know. 

“« Why,’ says ol’ Bill Hulk, ‘jus’ t’ 
lie alongside them poor lonely little kids!’ 

“T Jet un fall back on the pillow. 

“<T’m through, Tumm,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
I ‘low I'll quit.’ 


“Straightway he quit... .” 


Wind astern, moonlight and mist upon 
the sea, a serene and tender sky, with a 
multitude of stars benignantly peeping 
from its mystery: and the Quick as Wink 
dawdled on, wing and wing to the breeze, 
bound across from Sinners’ Tickle to 
Afterward Bight, there to deal for the 
first of the catch. Tumm looked up to 
the sky. He was smiling in a gentle, 
wistful way. A little psa’m from his 
Bible? Again I wondered concerning the 
lesson. “Wink away,” said he, “you 
little beggars! Wink away—wink away! 
You been lookin’ at this damned thing 
so long that no wonder you winks. 
Wink away! I’m glad you’ve the heart 
t? do it. I’m not troubled by fears when 
you winks down, you’re so wonderful 
wiser’n we. Wink on, you knowin’ lit- 
tle beggars!” 

This, then, it seemed, was the lesson. 











The Church of Ararat 


BY HENRY W. NEVINSON 


HE old man was sitting up in bed, 

a gray rug neatly spread over him 

for counterpane. There was some- 
thing childlike and appealing in his 
position, as there always is about a sick 
man lying in bed in the daytime. One 
felt a little brutal standing beside him, 
dressed, and well, and tingling from the 
cold outside. It was a time for sooth- 
ing hands and motherly care to put this 
baby of fourscore years to rest. But his 
mother was long ago forgotten: even his 
wife had been dead for half a century; 
and his only nurse was a stalwart black- 
bearded bishop of middle age. 

It was a long, low room, pleasant in its 
austerity. The whitewashed walls, the 
bare floor, the absence of all ornament, 
told of a clean and devoted mind. The 
windows looked upon a courtyard, silent 
but for the murmur and fluttering of 
pigeons. The old man’s hands lay quiet 
on the blanket, white, and wasted almost 
to the bone. The nightgown hid a form 
so thin it hardly made a ripple under the 
clothes. Through the white and shrunk- 
en face every lineament of the future 
skull was already visible; but on each 
side of the thin nose, hooked like a 
round bow, a great brown eye revealed 
the inward spirit’s intelligence and zeal 
unauenched. On his head was a close- 
fitting cap of purple velvet. 

Thus, near the end of last Decem- 
ber, one of a century’s greatest men— 
Merditch Khrimian, Katholikos of the 
Armenian Church, and soul of the Arme- 
nian people—slowly approaching to death, 
lav in the ancient monastery called 
Etchmiadzin, or “ The Only-Begotten is 
Descended.” From the window of a 
neighboring room he might have looked 
across the frost bound plain of the 
Araxes, where the vines were now all 
cut close and buried for the winter. Be- 
yond the plain stood a dark mass of 
whirling snow and hurricane that hid 


the cone of Ararat. And just beyond 
Ararat lies Lake Van, last puddle of 
the Deluge. On the shore of that lake. 
eighty-seven years ago, Khrimian was 
born. In 1820 the Turkish Empire was 
still undiminished by sea or land; the 
Sultan still counted as one of the formi- 
dable Powers of Europe. It was four 
years before Byron set out to deliver 
Greece from his tyranny, and established 
for England a reputation as the gener- 
ous champion of freedom—a reputation 
which still rather pathetically survives 
throughout the Near East. Long and 
stormy had been the life upon which the 
Katholikos now looked back, but not 
unhappy, for from first to last it had 
been inspired by one absorbing and 
unselfish aim -— the freedom and _ re- 
generation of his people. It is true he 
had failed. 

From his earliest years, when he had 
witnessed the terrors of Turkish oppres- 
sion in the homes of Armenians round 
Ararat, he was possessed by the spirit of 
nationality—such a spirit as only kindles 
in oppressed races, but dies away into 
easygoing tolerance among the prosperous 
and contented of the world. He began 
as a poet, wandering far and wide through 
the Turkish, Persian, and Russian sec- 
tions of Armenia, visiting Constantinople 
and Jerusalem, and recalling to his peo- 
ple by his poems the scenes and glories 
of their national history. Entering the 
monastic order after his wife’s death, 
he devoted himself to the building of 
schools, which he generously threw open 
to Kurds, the hereditary assassins of Ar- 
menians. For many years, while Europe 
was occupied with Crimean wars, Aus- 
trian wars, or French and German wars, 
we see him ceaselessly journeying from 
Van to Constantinople and through the 
cities of Asia, unyielding in the contest, 
though continually defeated, his schools 
burned, his printing-presses broken up, 
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his sacred emblems of the Host hung in 


mockery round the necks of dogs. When 
elected Armenian patriarch of Constan 
tinople (1869), he was driven from his 
office after four years. 

But the cup of Turkish iniquity was 
filling. The pitiless slaughter of Bul- 
garians and Armenians alike was more 
than even the European Powers could 
stand. With varied motives, Russia sent 
her armies to fight their way to the walls 
of Constantinople, and Khrimian found 
himself summoned to plead his people’s 
cause before the Congress of Berlin. 
Though he speaks no language but Ar- 
menian and Turkish, he visited all the 
great courts of Europe beforehand, 
urging them to create an autonomous 
neutral state for Armenia, as they had 
done with success for the Lebanon. In 
London he became acquainted with 
Gladstone; but Gladstone was then only 
the blazing firebrand which had kindled 
the heart of England, and in the Congress 
itself Khrimian could gain nothing for 
his people beyond the promises of Article 
61, pledging the Powers, and especially 
England, to hold the Kurds in check and 
enforce Turkey’s definite reforms. It is 
needless to say that none of these prom- 
ises and pledges were observed. 
field returned to London amid shouts of 
“Peace with Honor,” and Armenia was 
left to stew. 

So it went on. Detained in Constanti- 
nople as prisoner, banished to Jerusalem 
for rebellion, and finally chosen Kathol- 
ikos, or head of his Church and race, 
by his own people, he maintained the 
hopeless contest. Year by year the woe 
increased, till, by the last incalculable 
crime (1894-1896), the Armenians were 
slaughtered like sheep from the Bos- 
porus to Lake Van, and the lowest esti- 
mate counted the murdered dead at 
100,000. Gladstone made the last great 
speech of his heroic life. England at- 
tempted some kind of protest. But rather 
than join the Liberal demand for action, 
Lord Rosebery left his party for private 
leisure, and Russia, France, and Ger- 
many combined to secure immunity for 
the “great assassin.” It was the lowest 
point of Europe’s shame. 

Blow followed blow. Hardly had the 
remnant of the Armenian people escaped 
from massacre when their Church fell 
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under the brutal domination of Ruissia. 
Plehve ordained its destruction, and 
Golitzin was sent to Tiflis as governor- 
general to carry it out. Church property 
to the value of £6,000,000 was seized by 
violence, the Katholikos resolutely re- 
fusing to give up the keys of the 
safe where the title deeds were kept 
(June, 1903). For two years the Rus- 
sian officials played with the revenues, 
retaining eighty per cent. for their own 
advantage. But in the mean time as- 
sassination had rid the earth of Plehve, 
and the overwhelming defeats of Russia 
in Manchuria were attributed to the Ar- 
menian curse. Grudgingly the Church 
property was restored, in utter chaos, and 
for the moment it is Russia’s policy 
to favor the Armenians as a balance 
against the Georgians, whom the St. Pe- 
tersburg government is now determined 
to destroy. 

Such was the past upon which the worn 
old man, stretched on his monastic bed, 
looked back that winter’s morning. 
Singleness of aim has its reward in 
spiritual peace, but of the future he was 
not hopeful. He no longer even con- 
templated an autonomous Armenia, 
either on Turkish territory or on Rus 
sian. On the Russian side of the frontier 
the Armenian villages were too scattered, 
too much interspersed with Georgians 
and Tartars, to allow of autonomy. On 
the Turkish side, he thought, massacre 
and exile had now left too few of the 
race to form any kind of community. 
Indeed. for the last twelve years the 
Armenian villagers have been crawling 
over the foot of Ararat by thousands a 
year to escape the Kurds, and every 
morning they come and stand in fresh 
groups of pink and blue rags outside 
the monastery door where the head of 
their Church and race lies dying. They 
stand there in mute appeal, as I saw 
them, possessing nothing in the world 
but the variegated tatters that cover 
them, and their faith in their Katholikos. 
Slowly they are drafted away into Tiflis, 
Baku, or their Caucasian villages, but 
nowhere are they welcomed. 

Some of the bishops and monks, who 
form a council round their chief, still 
look for Europe’s interference, and trust 
that the solemn pledges taken by England 
and other Powers at Berlin may be ful- 





filled. The Bishop of Erivan, for in- 
stance, still labors for the appointment 
of a Christian governor over the district 
marked by the ill omened names of Van, 
Bitlis, and Erzeroum. I also found that 
even among the Georgians there was a 
large party willing to concede all the fron- 
tier district from Erivan to Kars, where 
Armenian villages are thickest, as an 
autonomous Armenian province, in the 
happy day when the Caucasus wins federal 
autonomy. But the majority of the Ar- 
menian clergy, who hitherto have led the 
people, are beginning to acquiesce in the 
hopelessness of political change, and are 
now limiting their efforts to education and 
industries. One cannot yet say how far 
their influence may be surpassed in the 
growing revolutionary parties of “ The 
Bell” and “ The Flag.” Of these, the So- 
cial Democratic “ Bell” follows the usual 
impracticable and pedantic creed of St. 
Marx. The “ Flag,” or party of Nationalist 
Democrats, is at present dominant, and 
at a great assembly held in Erivan iast 
August (1906) they adopted a programme 
of land nationalization, universal suf- 
frage and education, an eight-hour day, 
and the control of the Church property 
by elected laymen. If the Russian revo- 
lution makes good progress, they will 
naturally unite with the Georgian Fed- 
eralists. on whom the best hopes of the 
country are set. 

Whatever may be the political future 
of the Armenians, they seem likely to 
survive for many generations yet as a 
race, held together by language and re- 
ligion. Except the Jews, there is, I 
think, no parallel to such a survival. It 
is a thousand years since they could be 
called a powerful nation. For, almost 
as long they have possessed no independ- 
ent country of their own. For six hun- 
dred years their ancient capital city of 
Ani has stood a splendid but empty ruin 
in the desert between Kars and the great 
mountain of Alagéz, which confronts 
Ararat, with nearly equal height. They 
have been rent asunder and tormented 
by Persians, Turks, Tartars, and Rus- 
sians in turn. Even their religion is not 
nationalistic or distinctly separate from 
other forms of religion, like the Jewish. 
Except for metaphysical shades of dif- 
ference, hardly comprehensible to the 
modern world, there is little to distin- 
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guish it from the orthodox Christianit 
of the Near East. Yet, through in 
numerable disasters and attempts at ex 
termination, the race persists, like th 
Jews, with astonishing vitality, unmis 
takable in characteristics which may no‘ 
be exactly heroic, but lead to a certai: 
material success. After all, it is onl: 
in harassed and persecuted nationaliti: 
that true patriotism ever survives. 

The only visible centre for this Ar 
menian patriotism is now the cathedral 
and monastery of Etchmiadzin, wher 
the Katholikos resides. The foundation 
of the church is sixteen centuries old, 
and the main building dates from th« 
eatly seventh century. It is dedicated 
to St. Gregory the Illuminator, th 
apostle of the Armenians, and founder 
of this earliest established form of Chris- 
tianity. Among its relics it counts a 
considerable fragment of the saint’s body, 
together with many other sanctified bones, 
and a piece hewn from Noah’s ark when 
it was discovered still resting on the dip 
of Ararat, though seaworthy no more. 
But of greater interest to me, and more 
pathetic than these tangible evidences of 
sanctity, were the relics of men’s souls 
that lie hidden away forever among the 
shelves of the great library. Many thou- 
sands are there, buried in the leaves of 
manuscripts and printed books. Living 
men once put their best of life into those 
books, and now no mortal will ever give 
them a thought again. It is a graveyard 
from which there is no resurrection. 
Many volumes I saw in ancient tongues 
that few people can now read—many 
volumes of disquisition upon the attri- 
butes of the Divine Essence, and the am- 
buseades set by the Evil One on each side 
the razor edge of virtue’s path. Here a 
recluse eremite had poured out his watery 
speculations; there a father of the Church 
had tried to build the sand into eternal 
fortresses for the imprisonment of man’s 
soul. Now, in their deserted oblivion, 
all had become venerable as the ruins of 
Ani—shrines where no taper burns, 
eathedrals unvisited by any worshipper. 
But there was a time when the human 
spirit took its form in them, and to 
other people besides their writers they ap- 
peared important. 

Among them all, shut in a case by it- 
self, is a volume of vety different value— 
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BEYOND THE PLAIN 


text of the Gospels written in large 
incials in the year 986, about the time 
of our Danish invasions and English bat- 
tles of Maldon on Blackwater. It appears 
to have been copied from a fifth century 
manuscript, for illuminated pages of 
ft} 


¢ 
it 
{ 
I 


century art have been bodily trans- 
erred into the present text. It is bound 
in ivory boards earved like Byzantine 
work. But the pride of the monks who 
showed it to me was not in the painting 
on the ivory, but in just one little ver- 
mnilion line, discovered there by the Ox- 
ford scholar Mr. F. C. Conybeare, some 
fifteen years ago. It comes in the last 
chapter of St. Mark. As has long been 
known, the passage from the ninth verse 
to the end must have been written by 
a different hand from the rest of the 
hook. It is obviously a rough and care- 
less addition, and if we were not so be- 
numbed by familiarity with the words 
of Seripture, we should all have wondered 
how it came there. It does not appear 
at all in the two fourth century Bibles 
that have come down to us. In them 
the Gospel closes hurriedly at verse eight, 
and is left unfinished. The scribe who 
copied the Etehmiadzin manuscript also 
intended to conclude the Gospel at verse 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 695.—95 


STOOD ARARAT 


eight. He has filled up the rest of the 
line with vermilion flourishes and stars, 
to show that it really ends there. Then, 
as though by an afterthought, on the top 
of his flourishes and stars he has added, 
also in his vermilion ink, the serap of 
easual information that the rest was the 
work of Ariston, and he has proceeded 
to copy the remaining passage in the 
same black uncials as the rest of the text. 
This Ariston has been conjectured by 
Mr. Conybeare to be the same as an 
Ariston mentioned by Papias as one 
of Christ’s disciples. Undoubtedly the 
tenth century scribe copied both the text 
and the explanation from the manuscript 
before him, which appears to have been 
written five hundred years earlier. This 
in its turn may conceivably have been 
copied from the original as St. Mark 
wrote it, and that original may have been 
the very one to which Ariston added his 
hurried and confused conclusion. But, 


“according to very ancient Church tradi- 


tion, St. Mark wrote under the immediate 
direction of St. Peter—the same who 
wept bitterly when the cock crew. And 
so, as you look at those few scratches 
in vermilion, they seem to bring you 
close back to the very people who wit- 








nessed the great event in history, and 
themselves bore their part in the life 
of Christ. 

Other manuscripts were.there, and oth- 
er books. A bishop who was with me 
had studied in Berlin in fact, most of 
the leaders in the 


Armenian Church 
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Come, night!—Come, Romeo! come, thou 
day in night! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a 


back. 


Come, gentle night; come, loving, black 


raven's 


brow’d night, 





now spend some 
years in Germany 

and he showed 
me with pride the 
forty-five volumes 
of Goethe upon 
the shelves, more 
dangerous than 
dynamite in any 
monastery, one 
wou ld 
thought. 


h ave 
Tucked 
away in one corner 
I saw Heine smil- 
ing at me, like a 
fire in a haunted 
house, and when 
the bishop took 
me to his austere 
chamber, there 
was Shakespeare 
lying open on the 
table. The bishop 
was trying to learn 
a little English 
by spelling out 
Shakespeare with 





an English-Ger- | 





Give me my\ 


Romeo. 


Then I 
at the 
German 


looked 
English- 
diction- 
ary, and at th 
bearded bishop in 
black cowl and 
long black robe, 
and at the frozen 


plain of Araxes 
below the window. 
and all seemed 
very far away 





from Juliet and 
me! But I have 
| no doubt the bish- 
believed 
| himself to be Ro- 
meo at heart, as 


op also 


all men do. 


| 

| 

| In the evening 
I drove back to 
EKrivan, having on 
| the north the 
great mountain of 
Alagéz, whose Al- 


pine crests stood 





man dictionary, 

and he had begun AN 
with Romeo and 

Julie f. I looked 

at the beloved text again, and as I looked 
it turned more vermilion than the rubric 
of Ariston, and became like the lady who 
so glowed with divine passion that she 
would have been invisible in flame. 


My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 


The more I have, for both are infinite. 


I read, and looked around the room. 
I looked at its tractates of theology and 
eikons of starveling saints. Turning the 
pages, I read again: 


* The storv of this discovery is told in 
Swete’s Gospel of St. Mark, and in the first 
edition there is a photograph of the page. 


ARMENIAN BISHOP 


clear against an 
open sky, though 
all the base below 
the snow-line was 
reddish brown with dust and cloud. But 
on the south, over the misty plain, Ararat 
remained hidden, except when, now and 
again, a diffused crimson gleam high in 
the air showed the reflection of sunset 
from some edge of snow. By the time 
we reached the bridge over the river’s 
gorge, just outside the town, it was get- 
ting dark, and the people were leaving 
the water-mills which almost cover the 
rapid stream with ancient walls and tun- 
nels, where the clear, black water rushes 
under obscure wheels and heavy wooden 
beams, as in a dream of medieval indus- 
try. Erivan itself gathers up the post- 
diluvian history of the land, for it was 
one of the two or three cities in this 
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MINARET AT ERIVAN, ONE O 


neighborhood founded by Noah, and it is 
still for his vintage. Many 
intermediate centuries have been lost to 
man, but for the last thousand years it 
possesses a turbulent record of raids and 


celebrated 


counter raids, sieges, invasions, and mas- 
For it has stood as the very cen- 
tre of the Ararat highlands, round which 
Persians and Turks, Russians, Armeni- 
ans, and Tartars have converged. 

All that is beautiful in the town is 
Persian still. In the midst, behind the 
darkened alleys and caverns of the bazaar, 
stand a Persian and minaret, 
set with enamelled bricks that gleam like 
jewels. The place is a great school of 
the Shiah form of Islam, and is built 
in a great quadrangle, with the cells of 
teachers down the sides, and a kind of 
half mosque at each end, like an open- 
air theatre in shape, but gorgeously 
decorated with paintings and mosaics of 
eighteenth century work. In the open 
spaces before the cells the reverend mul- 
lahs sit, with a white or green cloth 
wound round their fez, and instruct the 


sacres, 


mosque 


THE CITIES 





FOUNDED BY NOAH 


youth in the Koran’s wisdom—a difficult 
thing to find, as it has always seemed to 
They also expound Persian or Turk- 
which may 


me. 
ish newspapers, in one 


pose the wisdom to be more obvious. In 


sup- 


summer, like all the townspeople, they 
sleep on the flat roofs, with the Prophet’s 
vision of immensity for ceiling. 

Just outside the town we find the re- 
mains of Persia, too. High on the cliff 
overhanging the river, where these medi- 
eval water-mills grind slowly, are chaotic 
fragments of and walls 
that once served as a fortress to the pri- 


mud concrete 
vate mosque and residence of the Persian 
Sardars, or governors. It is still called 
the Sardar Palace, and a dog and 
caretaker live there like the lion and 
lizard that keep the courts where Jam- 
shid gloried. Long-eyed portraits of 
Persian knights in brilliant raiment stare 
from the walls toward Ararat. The bed- 
rooms and women’s quarters are still 
standing, and the flowery traceries of 
Persia cling to their walls and lintels. 
But the carved shutters are slowly drop- 
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ping in fragments down the cliff; hawks 
ind owls divide the chambers for their 
habitation, and the marble fountain, sunk 
in the floor, has long been dry. Close 
beside the little palace a singularly beau- 
tiful mosque, built like the others in an 


In that beautiful but deeaying palace, 
side hy side with Russian barracks and 
church, may be read the whole parable 
of Persia. Only just eighty years ago 
a Russian general marched into the town 
without receiving a shot, and was grant- 

ed the title of “ Eri- 
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vansky ” for his prow 
ess. Then the Russian 
Empire proceeded to 
swallow up the Persian 
country around, Ararat 
and all. So now the 
strings of camels stalk- 
ing through this pud 
dle of a world from 
Tabriz, or, 


+ a 
:s Woy. 


perhaps, 
through red moun- 


es 


3 
& 


tains and desert wastes 
from Ispahan and the 
Gulf itself, 
into Russian hands 


a” 
pe 


tet 


deliver 


their eargoes of dried 
fruits, piles of silk 
and carpets, or hug 
bales of cotton that 
trim the balance on 
either side the hump. 
And they return ioad- 
ed up with Russian 
goods that Persians 
want eotton = stuffs 
and woollens, and ecan- 
dles and iron—a fair 
and peaceful exchange, 
as it seems. But fol- 
low down the Araxes 
where it forms the 
frontier, cross the Jul- 
fa ferry, where the 
Russian railway ends, 
and from the river 
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open half-circle, as though it had been 
eut in half, slowly moulders away. The 
golden mosaics and bricks of turquoise 
enamel drop one by one from their places, 
and no muezzin climbs the crumbling 
minaret to tell the world that God is 
great. But near at hand the Russians 
have just finished their lines of new bar- 
racks, and dominating the whole town, 
like a fortress in black stone, squats the 
hideous Russian church. 


bank to Tabriz, Per- 
capital, 

you find a Russian 

made road, singularly 
level, built with bridges and culverts 
in good condition—a thing unique in 
Persia. It is only waiting for the steel 
rails to be a Russian railway. For eighty 
miles that road runs south—just ten times 
the length of all the present railways in 
Persia put together—and from its ter- 
minus at Tabriz a fairly level track of 
only 350 miles leads to the capital city 
of Teheran. Whenever Russia is at lib- 
erty to take two divisions over the Araxes 
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HERE CAMELS DELIVER THEIR CARGOES 


Tabriz 


occupied Erivan, and command the one 


she can occupy as easily as she 


railway route to the next great “ market ” 
of the That 
in the long and dramatic parable 
of Persia. 
In Erivan 


frontier towns and villages, the 


world. is the approaching 


seen 
itself, as in most of these 
Tartars 
have sueceeded the Persians as the rep- 
Islam. Their 


special quarter stands above the rest of the 


resentatives of Asia and 
town, separated from it by an interval of 


vineyards and garden fields. From that 


vantage ground they have swept down 
again and again in the last two years 


for the 


menians. 


slaughter and loot of Ar 
Their last raid had occurred 
month before I arrived, and it 
was thought unsafe for a Christian to be 


only a 
een in their streets. But probably they 
regarded me as too harmless to be re- 
for they let me wander as I 
pleased among their houses and to the 
very top of their hill. 

I have not heard why the middle-aged 
Tartar likes to dye his beard bright red, 


ligious, 





OF DRIED FRUITS, 





SILKS, AND CARPETS 


color we used foolishly to 
But I think it like- 
ly that the brilliant color is chosen simply 


exactly the 
ce spise as “ carrots.’ 
for the love of variation, which Darwin 
has noticed as characteristic of sex at- 
Similarly the Zulu 
work their hair up into solid horns with 


traction. women 
dark red clay, and even smear their bodies 
with the same color. 

The 


archeologists eall 


built of what 
Cyclopean 


field 


English counties. 


Tartar houses are 
masonry, 
much as they build fences in the 
northern Large rocks 
and stones are piled up till they stand 
omehow, and so they 
The 


quarters look like a rough mountainside, 


alone, become 


the side of a_ house. residential 


but if you are tall enough to get a 
glimpse over the wall, you will see a 
little which the 


chambers and if you are 


clean courtyard, upon 


rocky open; 
love of 
contemplate for a 
Tartar 


free from the living, you may 


even moment some 
black 


mask laid aside and her cocoon of silk 
or cotton wrappings partially unwound. 


hideous woman with her 























ALL THAT IS BEAUTIFUL IN 


But do not look long, if you have any 
friends to leave behind you in the world. 
Your own life may not matter, but Tartar 
vengeance has no limits. As I was driving 
among Tartar villages near the old Ger- 
man colony of Katherinenfeld, south of 
Tiflis, the Georgian prince who was with 
me pointed out the place where his own 
servant had been killed a week or two 
before, owing to a vendetta that had 
arisen in Mareh, because two dogs had 
barked at a Tartar and he had called 
them unseemly names. The owner of the 
dogs avenged their honor by killing him. 
He was killed in turn. His murderer 
was killed by my friend’s servant, who 
was next of kin to the owner of the dogs. 
A youth of seventeen shot my friend’s 
servant and cut his throat as he was 
riding home from market. The youth 
was shot by four rural police, who will 
he killed by the youth’s relations. The 
wonder is that any Tartars are left 
alive after all these centuries of family 
honor avenged. 

When the Tartar dies, which is often, 
his body is carefully washed and carried 


THE TOWN 1S PERSIAN STILL 


out to a desolate waste of unenclosed 
land and -rocks. A hole is scraped and 
he is laid in it, naked, and resting on 
his right side. Why on his right side I 
do not know, except that it is the natural 
side for sleep. The washing and naked 
hurial are the same among the Zulus, 
but their chiefs are buried standing up- 
right, as though their bodies still went 
marching along. 

Only in descending from this Tartar 
quarter of Erivan did I get my one sight 
of Ararat. All day it had been hidden 
in snow and tempest, but just after sun- 
set I saw a zone of purple among the 
elouds, which was the solid mountain. 
For a time the base and top remained 
hidden, but gradually the summit cleared, 
and the vast cone stood visible there, 
alone and gray above the world. Then 
for a few seconds it took the fading flush 
of sunset, and the snows glowed with rosy 
crimson. Darkness drew in, and again it 
vanished in the whirling storms that have 
beaten upon it all these ages—thet great 
mountain which dominated the history 
and imagination of young mankind. 
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Versus 





the Same 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


O good!” said my father, He spoke 
with his teeth set, and brought 
his hard fist stamping down on 
the breakfast table, where he had flung 
Rupert’s letter. 

“He is—no good!” he repeated. 

“Oh, father—” I cried. “Don’t! 
He’s your son—” 

“Ts he?” said my father. 

It was a milder response than I looked 
for; but the tone spoke sarcastic volumes. 

Then he sat gazing at me across the 
table, and I knew as well what was in 
his mind as if he were thinking aloud. 

Yes, he had spoken his honest estimate 
of his only son, and I, his daughter, sat 
there so afraid of him that my knees 
were shaking, and I spilled the coffee 
when I tried to pour it into his cup. 
No strength was in my hands, or my 
heart either. 

My father nodded to the butler, and 
the man served the coffee, while I mis 
erably choked over a pretende d breakfast ; 


so sorry, so sorry for all three of us 
my father, my brother, and myself. 

Poor father! The worst of it was | 
understood him. He thought I had no 
comprehension of anything he ever felt 
or suffered. If he had only known, if | 
could have dared to tell him, there was 
no one on earth I understood so well. 
To a man of my father’s iron force it 
must have been a ceaseless disgust to 
have me, and to have Rupert, quail down 
before him, crouch as we do—always. 
There was reason for it in Rupert’s case. 
I could see that, and with cruel plainness, 
even when I was only a little girl, but a 
few years older than my brother. Ru- 
pert had early shown all the traits of a 
sensitive disposition, and hic. fa.her hated 
that kind of—what he called sandless boy. 
lle would have disliked it with any lad; 
he couldn’t stand it in his own son. 

My father was a selfmade man. | 
suppose he saw no reason why he should- 
n’t create yet another man—his son—in 





his own image, if he decided on that as 
good model. It never seemed to occur 


to him that the toughening he applied 
to Rupert had only the effect of intensify 
ing the little boy’s timidity. Rupert was 
pitifully afraid of his father, and that 
fear, I really think, almost drove my 
father insane. The disgust of it was so 
intense with him. It was hard on him 
to have a son so unlike him. He had 
much to bear in every way. Life did 
not spare my father. My mother, the 
love of his boyhood, had died when | 
was born; Rupert’s mother, his second 
wife, had only lived a few years. My 
father was left the loneliest man I have 
ever known; for he has few friends and 
no near relatives. His two children are 
all he has in this world—and we are 
almost nothing to him. 

Sometimes I fear—in a way, I ean 
not deny it to myself, he has reason 
[ fear that Rupert almost hates his 
father. This is not because he was ever 
physically abused; but any corrections 
seemed to terrify the very wits away from 
Rupert, as child, as lad, as young man. 
My father never disciplined him in any 
manner that I felt did the boy the least 
good. Perhaps it was not the punish- 
ments themselves that hurt so much; it 
was that great force back of them. 

A giant my father is—and though he 
has never lifted his little finger to touch 
me, save in rarest moment of tenderness, 
there is, why I cannot imagine, that same 
unreasoning terror always ready to flut- 
ter in my throat, choke my voice, hold 
down my eyelids, whenever he speaks to 
me on the simplest subjects. I am afraid 

afraid I may not understand quickly 
and displease him, or say or do the wrong 
thing, and see those brown eyes dart 
one piercing look at me. That look is 
the worst punishment I have ever had to 
endure from my father, and reason con 
stantly asks me what it is I fear. What 
do I think my father may do to me? 
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The re 18 
would do; 


what makes my life 


nothing he could, nothing he 
yet this unr asoning terror is 
in his home I never 
think of the home as 
life, 


nothing at 


ours—an unhappy 


haunted by a dread of— 
all. 

I sat thinking my miserable thoughts 
the 
ver pieces of the huge coffee service, that 


nervous 


and shrinking behind menacing sil- 
tax all the strength in my hands when- 
lift them. My 


what I try to 


ever I trv to father has 


always had think is an 

affectionate faney for seeing the mistress 

of his home pour his coffee for him. 
“lave you heard from Rupert earlier 


affair?” asked father, 


this 
pres¢ ntly. 
“Yes, sir,” I 


Here I] was on safe ground. 
| 


as to my 


answered, promptly. 
Nothing, | 
know, would persuade my father to go 
further, to ask to see Rupe rt’s letters, to 
i closely as to their contents. 
All that belonged to my life, 
what little I y mine, 
my sole earthly possession, on which he 


inquire mor 
private 
lived, was strictly 
never intruded. 
What shall 
ventured. 
He lifted 
looked at me. 
“Do? What did you suppose? Rupert 
foundry. If there 
we'll find it. Master 
there ar hun- 
dollar, 
‘ew dollars 
an hour. Here’s a 
of his college.” 
He tossed an opened letter to me. As 
I read it I had to hide free hand 
under the tablecloth to keep my father 
from seeing how the 


you do, father ?” 


his white eyebrows and 


goes to work in the 
is anything in him 


will 


cents in a 


Rupert know 


dred 


earned a 


one 
when he has 


at so many cents 


letter from the dean 


my 


fingers were clenched 
to help me hold back the tears. There 
was compre- 
hending of my poor Rupert, in the tone 
of the letter; the man old 
in his The sympa- 
thetic touch was what overcame me. 
“Your son should be allowed to come 
the letter stated. “ THis 
rustication is, in a sense, not dishonor- 


something so fatherly, so 
words of a 


knowledge of men. 


back to us,” 


able, as the consequence of a boy’s prank 
which but 


have 


eannot be 
lad 


Unfortunately, there is a stronger 


which 


engaged 


overlooked, 


any spirited might 
upon. 
reason to for his being allowed to 


He should not seem to show the 


urge 


return. 
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white feather, and he is anxious for the 
chanee to live down among his comrades 
a personal difficulty of which he tells 
me he will write to you in detail. The 
boy has no understanding of finance, and 
small idea of the number of cents in a 
dollar. One more experienced would 
have known—in the keeping of several 
accounts, such as personal and treasurer 
funds—how vitally necessary it is to de- 
pend on some form of bookkeeping. The 
journey from one pocket to another is 
not very far; in the making of change, 
and so on, ensuing confusion is not dif- 
ficult to understand. 

“We are 
son to you, merely to explain that we 
regard his ignorance, a kind of financial 
incompetence, perhaps, rather the cause 


not seeking to excuse your 


of this difficulty than any wilful wrong- 
doing. It is that the per- 
sonal complication and his trouble with 
the should have de- 
veloted synchronously; but the boy re- 
the affection of 
whom he is a 


unfortunate 


college authorities 


tains his collegemates, 
favorite, and they 
have confidence in his integrity of in- 
tention toward them.” 

I laid down the letter hopelessly. The 
of the college might—he did—un- 
derstand Rupert. He was in touch with 
a world of men made up of others more 
or less like himself. He knew no more 
of my father than my father could of 
They were in regions apart— 
strangers. Every argument this letter 
set forth would, I knew, only serve to 
make more iron my father’s will to place 
Rupert at once in the mill, 
among who would look on such 
pleas as the dean had kindly used in 
extenuation—not as extenuating circum- 


with 


dean 


him. 


business 
men 


stances at all, but as augmented sins. 

For his son, my father’s son, to have 
used trust 
that in my father’s eyes would 
have been horror enough; but for Rupert 
to have done this thing so unintelligently 
that he did not know he was doing it, 
through means of some fantastic, wom- 
anish dependence on separate pockets 
doing his bookkeeping for him—that but 
added irony to the wrong. 

The matter of the 
knew, an aftair of no moment to my 
father—a detail of college life, for Ru- 
pert and the authorities to settle between 


funds for any personal ex- 


penses 


rustication was, I 
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them. It was this personal difficulty 


which had touched him, and where he 


was most keenly sensitive. But for that 
Rupert might have come or gone, how- 
ever he and his advisers desired, al- 
most unheeded. 

“Tle goes to the foundry,” said my 
father. “He starts at the foot of the 
ladder. His father started there—he can 
try it.” 

He had taken up Rupert’s letter and 
was running his eye carefully down the 


page. “ Fis outstanding bills—hum-m-m 


those I pay. The trust deficit...” He 
pondered a moment. “ That I assume, to 
be paid—later—from his savings. No, 


there’s no object in his coming home. 
Talk over matters? What is there to 
talk of? He can report at the foundry, 
to the superintendent direct.” 

He was jotting down notes on the back 
of Rupert's envelope, his custom with 
business letters. There was no longer 
even the compliment of remaining re- 
sentment in his manner. This was now 
the first item in his day’s work, to be 
disposed of practically, methodically, no 
more, no less, to him. 

Across the table I reluctantly held out 
the dean’s letter. I hated to part with 
it. It seemed, so strangely, the one pro- 
tection for Rupert protecting him 
from whom? TIfis own father. Some 
support from the letter as it left my hand 
seemed to enter into me, to push me 
to courage. 

“Oh, father,” I cried, “won't you 
listen to me! You’ve told me I have a 
little money of my own. May I give 
it to Rupert? When you answer the 
dean’s letter—” 

My father sat looking at me as if with 
a kind of curiosity. His reply was not 
unkindly, but more as if he were speak- 
ing to some one not quite responsible 
in mind. 

“The dean’s letter? I answered it on 
receipt yesterday. | telegraphed to him 
to start the boy for the foundry.” 

He turned to glance down at a card 
on the tray which the butler was holding 
toward him. As he read the name on 
the card he rose, paused to sort over his 
mail; then passing my chair, he bent to 
kiss my brow, as he invariably did each 
morning when he left the breakfast room. 
Why he did this I never knew. The 


kiss was too absentmindedly given 
sometimes repeated, the first caress for- 
gotten—to be of any purport to him or 
to me. 

As the door closed I rose swiftly and 
walked to the farther end of the table, 
where still lay the card which had been 
brought in. 

It was, as I knew it would be, the card 
of the dean of the college from which 
Rupert was rusticated. 


“The boy has rights,” said the dean. 
“Tle has some rights.” 

He sat by the table in our servants’ 
dining room, while I sat near him, hang- 
ing on his words and watching every 
change in his face. He was treating me 
not at all as if I were irresponsible of 
mind, but as one who had the right to 
know what he told me. 

I had done a very bold, almost what I 
felt to be an immoral thing. Our city 
house is built on a street corner, and a 
large bow window commands a view of 
the front steps. The servants’ entrance 
is on the side street. 

Standing in this bow window, I 
watched my father he was always 
punctilious in his own house—escort the 
dean of the college to the door, where 
they parted formally, with ceremony, as 
if after a heated disagreement, anger 
on both sides. I was so near I could 
watch the dean’s face at closest range. 
When the door was shut he stood on the 
steps alone, frowning. His whole ex- 
pression spoke the discouragement of a 
kindly man who had gone far out of 
his way to proffer a service and found 
the effort worse than futile. It was not 
the face of a man who would be easily 
deflected from a purpose; but I had seen 
faces more powerful by far than that of 
this elderly scholar pass out of that door 
wearing the same hurt look of dejection 

-impotence. 

I ran, ran as if a great terror was 
behind me—as it was. No less impulse 
could have driven me. It was fear 
a fear of seeing this last protection for 
Rupert pass out of our lives, down into 


the crowded streets, away from me for- 
ever—that sent my flying feet down the 
long hallways, out through the serv- 
ants’ dining room, to the side entrance 
of the house. 
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The dean stopped in amazement. He 
might have thonght me a madwoman. 
In house dress, bareheaded, I appeared 
on the pavement before him, blocking 
his way, trying to speak. He glanced 
up at the house and seemed to connect 
me with the home he had just left. 

“You wanted to speak to me?” he 
asked, pleasantly. He looked straight 
through his spectacles into my eyes, with 
a kind of smiling kindness in the very 
glasses themselves. 

“Rupert—” I gasped. “I am—his 
sister. 

“Ah. I thought so,” he answered, 
alertly. 

It was he who led the way back into 
the house, he who placed a chair for m« 
by the scrubbed table. He was so used 
to conferences of all kinds, so plainly 
was he expert in talking to the next 
friends of wayward youth, his ability 
fairly affronted me. Our _ situation, 
which seemed to me so unusual, so 
momentous, he ignored in a kind of 
vague yet practical simplicity. We 
were holding a stolen interview in the 
servants’ quarters. I was, in a_ way, 
betraying my father in his own house. 
These were all non-essentials to him. 
But in spite of his long experience 
and these evidences thereof, his work 
had not become mechanical. 

“The boy has some rights,” he said, 
with feeling. “He is without business 
instinets. What could he do in a foun- 
dry? In a profession he may do well. 
He is of age. Has he no means of his 
own? Could he educate himself ?—pay 
his own way?” I shook my head. 

“You don’t understand my father,” I 
cried. “It’s not the money. I’ve seen 
him lose thousands and thousands and 
thousands—he’s what he ealls himself, 
a good loser—and laugh. I think he 
likes to lose on some investments. You 
say he told you he ‘ wouldn’t stake any 
more money on a sinking security.’ He 
didn’t mean that.” 

“That’s what he said 
deen, briefly. 

“Tle didn’t mean it. I can’t make 
vou understand! My father cares noth- 
ing about money—not as money itself. 
This morning I begged him to let me 
pay for Rupert’s education. He didn’t 
even hear me.” 


stated the 


” 
, 


The dean’s spectacles turned on me 
two gleaming headlights. 

‘You offered to pay ~” 

“Yes: I have—I think I have a little, 
a few thousands of my own my mother 
left me. Rupert is my half brother. His 
mother had no property.” 

“You think you have an inheritance. 
Don’t you know?” 

Ile sat looking at me. “ You—you 
are not of age, then?” he suggested, as if 
afraid the query might be offensive. 

“1 am twenty-four,” I said, bluntly. 

I never like my age to be discussed. 
Not because I am ashamed of my years; 
[ am ashamed of my appearance of youth. 
Sometimes as I look in the glass at my 
childish eves, my immature face, I won- 
der with disgust how it is possible for 
any one to have lived twenty-four years 
in the world and show no marks of hav- 
ing lived at all. 

“Twenty-four,” said the dean. “ No, 
you don’t look it. You have had a shel- 
tered life. May I ask-——when do you 
come into this property 9” 

I sat considering. When did I, when 
do IT, what is ealled come into my 
rights? 

I suddenly appreciated that I had no 
rights, that all the chances were I never 
would have any. I was—I saw myself, 
as my father must always see me, the 
kind of timid, fragilely built, brown eyed, 
fair haired creature who would never be 
much older or wiser or more informed 
as to her own affairs. 

I was, unconsciously, staring straight 
into the dean’s kindly spectacles, and 
grew aware of a look of the most fatherly 
pity gathering there. 

ITe leaned across the table and touched 
my arm as he might have soothed a 
troubled little child. “ Never mind,” 
he said. 

For the moment I hated him, I saw 
so clearly what he believed, and the in- 
justice of his conclusions made me speak 
before I knew what I said. 

“Tt is not so!” I cried. “TI tell you 
vou don’t understand my father, not in 
the least particular. He would die of 
thirst with liquids he didn’t own un- 
touched all around him. He would starve 
with food at his hand before he would 
lay a finger on anything not strictly his. 
That’s why he’s so angry with Rupert. 
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You think he’s—an ogre. He’s only—a 
giant. He can’t, can’t understand us be- 
cause he’s so strong. Rupert and I are 
so weak. You don’t know how weak 
we are.” 

“Don’t 1?’ said the dean. Under his 
look, the ton - his smile, ] melted. 

“Ought 1—vou think I ought to speak 
again to my father?” I faltered. 

‘T—I am afraid vou ought.” he said, 
reluctantly. “It has not been an easy 
thing, vou should remember, for the son 
of a man of known great wealth to live 
on such a small allowance among his 
mates. Do you follow me?” 

Follow him! Was there anything in 
Rupert's situation which I had not un- 
derstood and followed with a sick anx- 
iety—ever since he was born, it seemed 
to me. 

‘You say your father did not hear you 
when vou made your offer to him this 
morning. Would you be willing to-day 
now—to try again’—to make sure that 
he does hear you?” 

‘1 will try,” I said, desperately. “ But 
it is quite useless. It is not a question 
of money,” I added, stubbornly. 

I had turned to go, when the dean 
streiched out his hand as if to detain me. 

As he hesitated, looking me over, I knew 
he was thinking that I was perhaps the 
zlenderest reed of a woman he had ever 
seen hody, soul, and mind. What was 
| to oppose that oak of a man who by 
come strange perversion had brought two 
such feeble wills into being? “ Stay,” 
he said: “ nerhaps it may not be—best.” 

And then nothing on earth would have 
stopped me. Safe was the word he had 
almost used, and changed it to one less 
menacing. There was no danger for me 
in speaking to my father, no good reason 
whv I should not have said to him any- 
thing I pleased to reasonably speak. It 
was I, mv cowardice, that made the ex- 
pedition seem hazardous. All this, and 
more, | told myself as I climbed the stairs 
and slowly dragged along the halls that led 
to my father’s home office. At this hour 
he would be there with his secretary. 

What would my father do to me? 
What could he do? TI asked these ques- 
tions for the thousandth time, gave to 
myself again the old seornful answer. 
He could, he would, do nothing. Why 
then this panic terror? 


But 1 was not deceiving myself. This 
was not a simple favor I meant to try 
to ask. I was not merely to entreat my 
father to hand over to me certain moneys 
which he held in my name. I wanted 
his permission to use those funds, not 
only as I pleased, but in a direction which 
must be displeasing to him. 

Even so—angered if he was, what 
could he do? 

I stopped at last at my journey’s end, 
the door of my father’s office. 

“Come,” he said, in answer to my 
knock. 

Ile was alone, sitting at his desk, 
writing. He glanced up at me, his pen 
held poised over his paper. That per 
mission to enter was the sole word spoken 
by him in our interview. 


I groped my way from the room down 
the stairs, through the halls again, and 


was feeling for the handle of the door 


of the servants’ dining room, when it 
was opened from within, and the dean, 
with an exclamation, caught my arm, my 
shoulder, and supported me to a chair. 

I had meant—not to lie to him pre- 
cisely, but certainly not to tell him how 
I had faltered out, uninterrupted, all 
that I had to say; how, in the silence, 
when at last I foreed my eyes to my fa- 
ther’s face ... nothing that he might 
have replied could have been so awful 
as that paralyzing stare, that motionless 
waiting, his hand held above his paper. 

Everything was still black before me 
as I sat in the servants’ dining room and 
felt a finger seeking for the pulse in 
my wrist. 

“You're all right,” said the dean’s 
voice. “ Now—what messages have you 
for your brother? Something may hap- 
pen vet. I wouldn’t quite give up all 
hope if IT were you.” As he spoke I 
knew that he was hopeless. 

I sat up in my chair, the black mists 
clearing away into floating flecks and dots 
in the air. So I was not to have even 
a prevarication to repent of toward the 
dean. Nothing further was said; thers 


were no questions asked of me concerning 
my interview with my father. What 
had, or had not, happened between us was, 
in substance at least, told to that expe- 
rience with no words from me. He bade 
me a rather hurried farewell and left me. 
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I was glad to be alone for the few 
moments remaining before an engag 
ment which I knew | must go out to meet, 
for nothing angered my father so greatly 
as carelessness in regard to appointments 
with masters who must be paid wheth- 
er the pupil were punctual or tardy. 
Money without stint, limitlessly, it seem 
ed to me, I might have for any use. 
I could never wilfully waste the paring 
of 
My appointment was with my elocution 


penny and not incur his censure. 


master—a kind of dramatie coach. 

In a quiet way, as much and more than 
I want, I am with young people of my 
own age, and we were just now rehearsing 
for a play in which I had been persuaded 
to take a leading part. I had been dis 
satisfied with my own acting, and was 
taking private instruction, in which | 
was not, I knew, a very satisfactory 
pupil; for I cannot forget myself and 
throw myself into a part. 

‘But you must,” fumed the fussy lit 
tle foreign master, of whom no human 
heing could be afraid. 

“You must think yourself into the 
part,” he seolded. I wrenched my mind 
away from Rupert, from the sick memory 
of my father’s face as I had last seen it. 

‘IT cannot say the phrases as you 
say them,” I excused myself, childishly. 
3 eannot become some one other 
than myself.” 

“ Mademoiselle can shi will not,” 
raved the tutor. 

He had every provocation. I never 
treated him fairly. 

There are so few of whom I have no 
fear. I meanly enjoyed exhibiting my 
indifference to his furies. 

sut at last his real earnestness, his 
method, caught my interest. I forgot 
to laugh at his extravagance, forgot to 
enjoy my lack of fear of him. I ceased 
to think of other things, as I listened to 
his explanation of the mastery of the 
unspoken word. It was not needful for 
an actor, he claimed, to say all that he 
would express; but it was imperative for 
him to feel, perhaps even express in 
words, mentally, all that he would act. 

“ T enter the room—so—see—” he cried. 
“T exclaim, ‘ My wife!’ No life is in that 
ery. Again I enter. Mentally I ejaculate, 
“My beloved, my well adored—’ aloud 
I add— my wife!’ Those two spoken 
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words, mademoiselle, they have all the 
storéd passion of those preceding words 
unsp heen. Does mademoisell set ¢” 

Mademoiselle saw. 

It diverted me, the odd little man, 
the odd little expedient, the more so that 
on trial I found the experiment sur 
prisingly successful. 

Ejaculations came with a curious 
force, with power, from my lips, informed 
hy mental phrases prefacing. 

The trick of this little oratorical de 
vice hung by me; and, as I walked home 
after my lesson, I found myself trying 
to effect various combinations, murmured 
under my breath, grave, sprightly, pas 
sionate. The result was invariably the 
same—a singular flexibility of expression. 

The first breath of a promise of sum 
mer in the spring air had blown into my 
face and made me dismiss the carriage 
to stroll home through the broad park 
that stretched before me. 

I was not far from my door when 
an odd little incident happened, so near 
me that I eould not avoid overhearing 
the whole episode. I had seen two men, 
one very young, the other somewhat old 
er, swing at a brisk gait into the earth 
path ahead of me. They had wheeled 
so sharply and were so engrossed they 
plainly failed to note how they had al 
most brushed me in passing. The soft 
ground deadened my footfall. 

The younger man, as I glaneed up into 
his face, had reminded me of Rupert 
or perhaps my mind was so full of him 
I imagined the physical likeness. There 
was, undoubtedly, a similar attraction 
of manner, that same easy, affectionate 
trick of speech, the fascination that has 
always been Rupert’s charm. The older 
man was evidently leaving no argument, 
no persuasion, untried to force his com- 
panion to a decision from which the 
younger man was holding back, in half 
laughing, easy, good natured way—Ru 
pert’s way. It seemed to me that he 
rather lacked determination; and so his 
companion estimated him, judging from 
the manner of his urging; though he 
hesitated a moment before he went what 
was plainly a step—a very long step 
farther. Just what that departure was 
I did not know; but there was no possi- 
ble escape from overhearing the younger 


man’s response. He drew off sharply, 
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almost to the farther side of the path, 
and stood there, his face crimsoned, his 
brow black, looking over at his adviser. 
Every trace of his yielding nature, his 
good temper, had vanished. 

“You can—go to hell,” he said, rough 
ly, unexpectedly. “Vl do—you under 
stand me? exactly what I — damn 
please.” 

The older man, as if utter y dum 
founded at this outburst, stood still, in 
speechless astonishment. They waited 
there, eye to eye. Then the older man 
burst into a sudden high laugh, a laugh 
of huge amazement—and of surrender. 
He crossed over the path to his young 
friend, hooked an arm into his elbow, 
and the two walked off together, their 
difference adjusted. They were laughing 
as they talked, comrades again. 

I walked on to my father’s house, un 
der the budding trees, and saw the clear 
air, the soft golden sunshine, through a 
blur of tears. 

If once, for one moment in his life, 
Rupert could face his father, so turn on 
him, so assert a right to any _ inde- 
pendence of will—the whole of his 
troubles would be over. It was this 
this attitude of mind, at least—that my 
father imperiously expected of manhood. 
My poor Rupert never had rendered, he 
never would be able to render, what his 
father demanded. It was not in him 
that spark, that fire, the power to turn, to 
rend the aggressor... . 

As I entered the house I found lying 
on the hall table a letter addressed to me. 
It had come in my absence. The super 
scription was so blurred and irregular I 
did not recognize whose the writing was 
until I had opened the envelope. Had 
I needed renewed assurance that Rupert 
would never face his father in the one 
way that might serve his purpose, it 
was here. The letter was a boy’s protest, 
a child’s, a lovable, desperate boy’s letter. 

What should he do? was its ery. How 
could he face this life laid out for him? 

Yes, he had been dishonorable - 
here I recognized the dean’s training-— 
but why should he remain forever dis- 
honored? ‘Why should he be despotiecally 
robbed of all chance to prove himself? .. . 

Why indeed ? 

I stood with the letter but half read, 
too miserable now to weep. It was this 
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kind of treatment throughout all his life 
that had made of Rupert a weak lad; 
that would make of him a weak man, 
wicked perhaps. 

I had to ask for the message to be 
repeated when my father’s secretary 
passed me in the hall and stopped to tell 
me that my father wished me to know 
he would lunch at home; he had been 
detained in his house office. 

“Tle is there—now?” I asked. 

Yes, he was in his office, and alone. 

I walked up the stairway slowly, again 
passed through the long hallways, and 
on to the door of my father’s room. 

Rupert’s letter was still in my fingers, 
in the hand I lifted to rap upon the door. 
With a kind of mechanical surprise | 
saw that my hand was not trembling. 

“Come,” said my father’s voice again. 
Again I walked into his room, up to 
his desk, and stood there, and I was 
not afraid. 

‘Father,’ I said (it was a_ sleep 
valker’s voice), “T have come to tell you 

to tell you IT must have my money. It 
is mine, and I—I want it.” 

As he lifted his eyes I thought I 
eaught in them a great surprise, then 
the first black flakes of that same ap- 
palling darkness fell, hiding my father’s 
face from me. My fingers clutched tight- 
ly about Rupert’s letter, and the black- 
ness slipped away. As it cleared, again 
I saw my father’s face. He was still 
looking steadily at me, still with that 
great surprise shadowed in his eyes. 

Could I keep my heart from beating 
up out of my bosom into my throat? 
my knees from failing me? that old black 
darkness of terror from descending ? 
Would he sit there silent, say nothing, 
kill me with that gaze, that awful still 
ness? But he spoke. 

“You want your money,” he said, 
evenly. “ Why?” 

I had thought silence killing; speech 
was worse. A quick vision of my odd 
little foreign coach danced ineconsequent- 
ly before me, his words rang in my ears 

“all the storéd passion.” What storéd 
passions were in my father’s nature that 
needed so few words to be conveyed! 
What was it in his voice, in him? Who 
could say? Too many had gone down 
under that glacierlike force for me to 
query why I sank before it. 








| felt my heartbeats hurry, choking 
me; my knees went water; the black 
drops fell again, thickening to a veil. 
Another moment and I should be grovel- 
ling before him or flying that presence. 
All that was left to me was my eyes. As 
yet they had not fallen from his; but 
that, too, would come; already they 
stared and saw nothing. Presently they 
must fall, ... 

lhe black veil was rent before a sudden 
rush of heat like a red wave. <A _ burn- 
ing anger had surged through me, lifting 
me, filling me with a kind of strength. 
Why—why should I—born of his bone, 
child of his—eringe before him? 

| heard myself cry out, ery wildly. 
*You—” the voice said—my own, yet 
not mine. I had heard that ring, metal 
on metal, in my father’s tones—how 
often!—never before had it been in my 
voice to hear. 


*You,” I eried, 2 GO. a «. x I 
will have my money. I will do with 
it—you understand me?¢—exactly what 


l . ° pleas ‘ 

Through all. my father’s features 
loomed dimly, his still face, those ter- 
rible eves, and I knew that my eyes had 
never once faltered from his; seeing or 
unseeing, measure for measure, they held 
their own. 

As my. voice died away I think I too 
died with it; for when I awoke again 
there was no red wave, no black mist 
blinding me, and across the table from 
me sat my father, quietly writing. He 
tore from his check book the leaf on 
which he had written, passing it across 
the table to me. I took the paper and 
stood staring at it—a check for a small 
fortune, not the few thousands I had 
believed | owned. 

‘You will find that correct,” said my 
father, briefly. “It was a few thousands 
when you inherited it. I have taken it 
out, aired it, turned it over now and 
then. That is principal and interest.” 

I found my voice. “ It—it is far too 

much,” I faltered —“too much for 
any girl.” 

“Too much for most girls,” he cor- 
rected, “not for my daughter.” 

What taught me how to respond? 

The longing to throw myself on my 
knees before him, rest in that iron 
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strength—I was so weary,—lay my cheek 
against the lips that in that tone had 
‘alled me daughter—all that yearning 
' resisted. 

I walked away from my father, and 
did not turn until I had reached the door 
of his room. Then, “ Thank you, fa 
ther,” I said. It was not the frightened, 
reedy tones of a girl; it was the steady 
voice of a woman—unafraid, wholly un 
afraid. I knew how nearly I had fled 
from that room with a spirit broken for- 
ever, a broken girl for the rest of my 
life. I was leaving it a woman, afraid 
of nothing on the face of this earth. 
I should never be afraid again. 

“You know,” T said, clearly—“ I want 
you to know, father, just what I mean 
to do with this money.” 

My father sat looking at me across thi 
length of the room as I waited at his door. 
There was no smile on his face, no jest 
in his voice, vet as he spoke I heard again, 
like an echoed sound, the high laugh, 
the amused voice of the older man in the 
park as he had turned to hook his arm 
in the elbow of the younger. 

“You will use it, I suppose,” said my 
father, “ exactly as you. . . please.” 

I went out of the room softly and 
softly shut the door behind me. | stood 
leaning against the wide open hall win 
dow that looked into the park, on the 
hlue sky, the green fields. 

The JOYS of the birth of children may 
be mine, the birth of love for a lover; 
never again shall I be wrapped in ecstasy 
so keen as in that moment when, stand- 
ing there alone, I knew myself born at 
last—my father’s daughter. 

I leaned far out into the free soft 
air. In the future I saw before me there 
were azure skies more glad than those 
above me; brighter than the emerald of 
the green fields below were the happy 
meadows through which we should wan- 
der together, comrades, my father and 
T; arms hooked, laughing, jesting some- 
times, perhaps,—one in such a harmony 
of mind, of heart, that we shall for- 
get, or remember as a dream to smile 


over, this strange hour in which we 
have stood measured—eye t6 eye, his 
bone versus his bone, flesh versus flesh; 
his will—I know it now—versus a will 
that is the same. 
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BY EDWARD A. 


Emeritus Professor at the New York Polyclinic (Postgraduate) Medical School and Hospital 


HE human brain is the most mar- 

vellous machine in the world. It 

occupies less space in proportion to 
its capabilities than any machine it ever 
invented. It sends a special nerve to every 
ultimate fibre of some five hundred mus- 
cles, to many thousand branching twigs 
of arteries, to every pinhead area of the 
numerous glands which keep the machine 
properly oiled, heated, or cooled; to some 
sixteen square feet of skin, which is the 
outpost guard of its castle, with such 
completeness that the point of a pin 
cannot find an area unguarded. It pos- 
sesses special quarters for the reception 
and translation of a constant stream of 
vibrations that are the product of all 
things movable or still in the outer 
world. On the retina of every open eye 
is a picture of the outer view, a focussed 
imprint of every ray of light and color; 
and in the Visual Chamber of the 
Mental Palace stands a Vibrascope, a 
magie lantern that receives the retinal 
picture in its billion speeding series of 
light waves and throws them upon its 
mental sereen as a living moving picture 
of light and shade and color. In the 
Chamber of Sound is a Vibraphone, over 
whose active wires passes every wave of 
sound, from the dripping of the dew to 
the orchestral fortissimo, from the raucous 
sereech of the locomotive to the sighing 
of the wind through the meadow grass. 
In the chambers set apart for Scent and 
Taste and Touch are the secret service 
guards to report upon the air and food 
which give sustenance to the palace and 
upon the solid qualities of the tactile 
world. And wonder of all wonders, this 
complex human brain can think in all 
languages or in no language, and even 
conceive its own physical mortality. 

The human brain contains a network 
of branching cells, which number some- 
where in the billions, so perfectly thread- 
ed to one another that all its accustomed 
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acts are done in harmony. It is the most 
intricate and perfect switchboard that 
has yet been built. 

A city telephone company connects 
over 200,000 telephones with its cen- 
tral switchboard, and its possible com- 
binations are the figure that expresses 
the sum of each machine being con- 
nected in turn with 199,000 others, plus 
the number of people possible to each 
instrument. There is an average of 
sixteen square feet of skin covering 
the human body, with an average of 
over 10,000 little nerve telephones in 
each foot square, or over 160,000 in all. 

The integument is divided into sub- 
station areas, as is the telephone system, 
and when a “tactile corpuscle ”—a skin 
telephone—rings up central it is answer- 
ed by a substation agent, a little brain, 
ealled a ganglion. This clerk attends to 
all ordinary calls; but if one’s foot hap- 
pens to step on an orange peel, or one 
sits on a misplaced tack, the commotion 
is so great that the bells in the main 
office ring out. In addition to the tele- 
phones in the skin are those in every 
organ of the body. There is one in every 
little twig of an artery, and when you 
tell me how many twigs there are in a 
big tree you will not need to ask how 
large is the number of twigs in the 
arterial tree. Here runs a searlet stream 
of some twelve pounds of blood through 
a system of pipes like a city’s water- 
works, with its central pump and its 
thousands of pipes — only the water 
pipes are of iron and the vascular pipes 
are like pure rubber hose, contracting 
here, expanding there, to throw a small- 
er stream to a quiet district and a 
larger to the one in action. Here is a 
searlet stream that completes its circuit 
through the heart twice in every min- 
ute, which requires the pumping of 
some 34,000 pounds of blood in twenty- 
four hours, and it is all under the con- 








stant regulation and control of the 
“ vasomotor ” telephones. 

Then there are the telephones of the 
great substation of the organs of special 
sense additional to “touch,” the pride 
of the expert mechanicians. They are 
those for the eye, ear, nose, and tongue. 

The rate of speed of the telephone 
message is greater—when once it gets 
started—than is that of the tactile tele- 
phone. If one’s finger, as Flammarion 
puts it, could be stretched out to touch 
the sun, 93,000,000 miles away, the pain 
would not be felt at the “central” for 
27 years; while a cannon ball would 
make the trip in ten years, and light rays 
in eight minutes and seventeen seconds. 


3ut while the wave over the sensory 
nerve is so comparatively slow, and while 
a return message to a group of muscles 
to remove the burning finger takes addi- 
tional time, yet the message must travel 
only a few feet, and a hundred can be 
despatched while we are “getting cen- 
tral” by the telephone. 

By means of the telautoscope a man’s 
features can be sketched in London and 
be reproduced within ten minutes in 
New York. The human eye can by a 
similar use of interrupted and distributed 
vibrations send a very perfect drawing of 
a man’s features to the brain and send it 
in color. This is a compound telauto- 
scope. By using both eyes the picture 
becomes ‘ stereoscopic,” shows a little 
more than the front half of the face 
or picture. The telautograph can send 
your subseription to relieve distress 
in excellent forgery over a thousand 
miles in less than a minute. The hu- 
man brain has a special centre, or re- 
ceiver, for written words, another for 
spoken words, a “central” for each, and 
a centre for reproducing these words in 
writing, and another in speech. The 
telegraphone adds the virtues of the 
phonograph (or vices if you prefer) to 
the telephone, and can record a message 
for one in his absence, which he on his 
return, or whoever gets there first, can 
have spoken through the horn. It has 
great domestic possibilities. The ma- 
chine is superior to the brain, because 
it will sing out its message no matter 
how late your return; while the ear will 
receive a question, for example, when 
one’s brain is busy (“Central is busy; 
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shatl I call you?’), and our conscious 
self, the final central, be able to pick it 
up for a few seconds only after it was 
received. Memory would be the analogue 
of the wire in the telegraphone, but mem- 
ory connects with the senses through the 
conscious centre, and cannot acquire in- 
formation when the “ ego” is busy. 

The tongue can telephone the brain 
the quality, temperature, and chemical 
properties of soluble substances. Has 
the inventor evolved a “ telautogust ”—a 
machine that would enable the good 
housewife to sample the grocer’s butter 
over the telephone ? 

Some animals with weak eyes have 
wonderful superiority in their ability to 
taste. The catfish, friend of Mississippi 
Valley boyhood, has “taste buds” on its 
projecting barbels, the fringes around 
the mouth, by which it can discover the 
bait on the trotline in the darkest night. 
Nearly half the catfish brain is devoted 
to taste functions. The human nose can 
telephone to headquarters the odors of a 
myriad variety of volatiles. Our wise 
books state that the nose can recognize 
the odor of 1-460,000,000 of a milligram 
of mereaptan—a garlicky smelling com- 
pound,—and we are not prepared to deny 
it. Yet smell is the least developed sense 
in man compared with animals. 

The hound on the run can track his 
quarry after hours of imprint of the 
spoor. Smell is obtained by the impact 
of infinitesimal particles in the air 
against the olfactory nerve cells. Hence 
one sniffs the air to draw the volatile 
particles against the lining membrane 
of the nose. The most delicate sound 
wave on the phonograph would drive the 
recording pin through the foil of a 
machine built to the scale of gentleness 
required in olfaction. 

Structure of the Brain Machine.—lIt is 
always easier to comprehend the structure 
of an intricate machine if we build it in 
its simpler forms and then extend to its 
complexities. A switchboard is a puzzle, 
but two little toy telephone drums united 
across the street by a string is a very 
simple system, and when we add one or 
two more such telephones to a central 
string and arrange to switch a connec- 
tion of one to any one of the others only, 
we begin to get switchboard wise. The 
brain and nervous system in the lowest 
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forms of animal life are like the sim- 
plest unit of a telephone circuit, a central 
which receives a message of sensation, 
pain, pleasure, from a nerve telephone 
placed in the skin, or stomach, or else- 
where, and which can send a message 
over another wire to a set of muscles 
to act according to the needs—or, to 
take the primary form in pretozoa, to 
direct secretion. All nerves travel in 
pairs, one of which carries sensation only 
from periphery to centre, and is called a 
sensory or afferent nerve. The other only 
earries from the centre to a part of the 
body, and is called a motor nerve because 
it causes muscular contraction only, and 
is also called efferent, because it carries 
from the centre. Every fibre of muscle 
has one of these nerves. 

One class of muscles is in control of 
the will and the other not. The first 
are called voluntary, the second involun- 
tary and are automatic. 

The evolution of the complex nervous 
system in man may be likened to the 
gradual expansion of a manufactory, 
which at the start can be managed by 
one man. But business grows, and a 
clerk must be employed, then others, un- 
til we find the work divided among 
specialists. The lowest form of life 
only absorbs nutriment. Then instead of 
a floating sphere of protoplasm it hol- 
lows into something of the shape of a 
thimble and becomes the proud possessor 
of a stomach. This requires digestion 
and an outfit of nerves, so a central sta- 
tion is erected. Then more fuel is need- 
ed, and a breathing apparatus is brought 
in and a pump to carry the oxygen, and 
pipes to assist—heart, blood vessels, and 
lungs. The factory now requires depart- 
ment superintendents. Increased use of 
crude materials causes the need of better 
facilities for removing waste material. 
Intestines and kidneys are _ installed. 
Greater subdivision of the input is de- 
manded. The result is teeth, salivary 
glands, pancreas, liver, gall bladder, ete. 
Now the manager cannot give personal 
attention to all these things. The work 
must be made automatic as far as pos- 
sible. This then may be said to be the 
order of evolution of a complete nervous 
system, that there is first the simple unit, 
one central nerve telephone with a sensory 
nerve connecting a bodyguard telephone 
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with it, and another nerve running from 
the central to a group of muscles. Then, 
when a number of these units have been 
added and mutually connected, they be- 
come a spinal cord. 

This structure can manage every func- 
tion that is automatie; but when the 
factory gets so subdivided that judgment 
is required to adjust rival departments, 
something like a brain becomes necessary. 

It is searcely possible to draw a line 
of distinction between that which is 
automatie, called instinct, and that which 
is reason; and, therefore, it is difficult to 
state just what is our differentiation be- 
tween brain and spinal cord. Putting a 
finger on a hot iron and quickly with- 
drawing it is purely reflex action. 

Repetitions of this accident will train 
this automaton so that the finger will 
be withdrawn before it touches the iron, 
so soon as it feels the heat. A frog with 
the brain removed, when placed in water, 
may swim, and if it comes in contact 
with a stick floating, will endeavor clum- 
sily to climb over it. It has no con- 
sciousness, but its spinal cord ganglia 
respond to the sensation received from its 
collision with the stick as they have been 
accustomed to do when the brain was 
intact. This is the primary form of 
habit, or trained reflex action. The frog 
will eat if food is placed in its mouth, 
but will not initiate any action to secure 
food, as it only responds to outside sen- 
sation. Let us add a little more to our 
nerve system and see if we can get more 
light on brain distinction. 

At the head of the spinal cord, lying 
at the base of the posterior portion 
of the human skull, is the part of 
the brain called the cerebellum. Its 
function much suggests the orchestral 
leader. Its particular duty is to sustain 
co-ordination, or harmony of action, of 
all the muscles of the “ voluntary ” class. 
The newborn babe ean cry or kick as 
well at the start as it ever will, because 
these actions require no precision, bal- 
ancing, or harmony of movement. But 
when it tries to sit up it must learn to 
keep in the centre of gravity, or it will 
fall over as would a balanced pole let 
go. Its skin nerves which are in con- 
tact with the floor gradually train it 
to know when it is leaning out of the 
perpendicular, and its cerebellum ad- 
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justs its muscular contractions accord- 
ingly. So with the adult who sits or 
stands or walks or runs, or walks a tight 
rope, or stands on his head to the limits 
of skill of the variety performer. Should 
one’s brain as he sits dignifiedly in a 
front pew be ever so busy in applying 
the moral castigations of the preacher 
to his neighbor’s needs, his cerebellum 
will be always busy and alert in sustain- 
ing his physical balance until he falls 
a-nodding. In the disease called loco- 
motor ataxia the nerves in the soles of 
the feet are paralyzed and the man can- 
not tell how he stands. He must either 
use his eyes or fall. He cannot walk 
in the dark. Sight is of next impor- 
tance to touch in the work of the cere- 
bellum. Hence in riding on the ears or 
tossing in a boat at sea there is a con- 
stant contradiction of information given 
the cerebellum, and the confusion dis- 
turbs the harmony of automatism in the 
work of the heart, arteries, and other 
parts, producing brain shock and nausea. 
Under intoxication the cerebellum is di- 
rectly affected by the alcohol, regardless 
of outside signs of equilibrium, and its 
partial paralysis causes the well known 
staggering gait of the drunkard. 

How much of this work is reflex 
trained to skilful habit, and how much 
reasoning? All eyes acquire intelligence 
—that is, the brain cells which the eyes 
assist—and there must be in the early 
forms of cerebellar development the gen- 
eration of a reasoning faculty. 

Habit must be very closely akin to 
memory, as the impressions of repeated 
automatic actions upon the brain cells 
constitute the beginning of memory as 
a distinct faculty. 

But to return to our factory simile. 
We find the business has developed into 
a worldwide concern, with all kinds of 
employees and agents required. Adver- 
tisers, drummers, press agents, book- 
keepers, cashiers, buyers, a board of di- 
rectors, trustees, and a president; the 
faculties of the human brain—memory, 
mathematics, speech, imagination, inven- 
tion, judgment, reason, conscience, and 
will. And on through the list to the 
summum mentalis—the human brain of 
most intricate construction and func- 
tional division, which, as the great de- 
partment store of life, has yet to find 


in the outer world a force that it does 
not represent, a mechanism that it can- 
not rival, or a subtile fluid whose mys- 
teries it cannot itself produce. 

The Brain King and his Palace.— 
The higher faculties of the brain are 
believed to reside in the part which we 
call the cerebrum, the largest part of the 
human brain. In its simplest expression 
the brain may be said to be composed 
of but two types of nerve structure: orig- 
inating cells—the gray matter, the cells 
that remember, that imagine, that gen- 
erate all actions which originate from 
within the body except certain reflexes; 
and conducting cells, the white matter. 
The gray cells occupy the outer sur- 
face of a sphere, and the white com- 
pose the centre. The dipping in of 
the gray layer, forming “ convolutions,” 
is Nature’s method of obtaining room 
for more “originating” cells; just as 
the bookeases*in large libraries are ex- 
tended towards the centre of the room 
as the library grows. The brain cells 
far outnumber all the books that ever 
were printed, although it is only fair to 
state that many books contain more than 
one thought, while a single brain cell 
probably does not. These brain cells 
are most interesting little bodies to rub 
acquaintance with. Compared with 
ordinary body cells they are rather 
complicated. An ordinary cell is round 
or oval or spindle shaped, with a nucleus 
in the centre. 

But brain cells have many fine off- 
shoots, and a special thread through which 
its essential function is sustained. Ev- 
ery effort of the brain is probably the 
product of more than one cell’s activity, 
but unless there is a harmonious action 
by the cells involved chaos would result. 
These delicate little threads which run 
from all these cells mainly unite the 
manifold cells of the brain to one an- 
other. But they do not unite with their 
immediate neighbors. Their actual size 
varies from 1-3000 of an inch to 1-400. 
It would take 1700 average sized cells laid 
side by side to measure one inch. Efforts 
have been made to estimate the number 
of these cells in a human brain. One of 
the lowest estimates is 612,000,000, and 
the highest 9,200,000,000. 

There are many interesting questions 
suggested by this wonderful collection of 
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branching cells. Does each one repre- 
sent a unit of brain action? Is memory, 
for instance, a total of units in which 
each recollection is stored in its individ- 
ual cell? Are all the cells of the adult 
brain present in the embryonic condi- 
tion? Or do they develop with each 
added item of knowledge? We know that 
the brains of lower animals are relatively 
small and their surfaces not convoluted. 
The brain cells are not created after a 
child is born. 

All that can be developed in adult life 
are present at birth, but only as the 
flower is present as a seed. All actions 
are the products of units, but all mental 
actions are complex, and probably re- 
quire the aid of several cells. We know 
it to be the rule that old cells are con- 
stantly wearing out and their places 
taken by new ones in all animal struc- 
tures. This is about as far as the 
cantilever of fact can be projected across 
this chasm of speculation. 

Government of the Nervous System.— 
The brain, like our national govern- 
ment at Washington, is in supreme 
authority, but is itself subject to cer- 
tain “constitutional limitations” and 
statutory restraints. The brain cannot 
stop the action of the heart by thought, 
nor take the control of respiration away 
from its automatic clerks. It might 
forget to breathe, and certainly would 
fall asleep, and that would be fatal. 
Automatism hates to think and never 
forgets, or gets whipped up in time if 
it grows sleepy. 

The brain ean control all voluntary 
muscles, but special control and auto- 
matic action are very much commingled. 
The absentminded professor may be de- 
bating the “nebular hypothesis” as he 
moves down Broadway, but if he under- 
takes to cross the street in a “jam” he 
may find need of active attention by eye, 
ear, and foot; so he drops his cogitations 
and takes charge of his muscular squad. 
In a great corporation the president may 
not know for what purpose a hundred 
thousand dollar check was paid; it is too 
minor a matter. All sorts of checks are 
paid out in the animal economy by the 
actuaries without the knowledge of the 
supreme head, and these fiduciaries are 
incapable of intentional wrongdoing; 
but if something does go wrong, the sys- 
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tem of organization is so sensitively or- 
ganized that every officer in the corpora- 
tion will feel its penalty, including the 
president. Speaking generally, the brain 
is in direct and active charge of all 
functions except respiration, circulation, 
secretion, and excretion. 
The Location of Brain 
Although there is a very extensive con- 
nection of the various parts of the brain 
with one another, it has long been be- 
lieved that each several function pos- 
sesses an individual habitation if not a 
name. It was the early endeavor of 
“ phrenologists ’ 
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to map out these homes 
and give each its name. 

It seems searcely worth the while to 
characterize the methods or the results 
of these geographists of the brain. To 
those who believe in them we might seem 
harsh, and to those who do not believe 
in them consideration would be super- 
erogation. Sufhice to state that to the 
extent that extended study of head con- 
tours coupled with judicious observation 
of brain capacities may permit some 
generalizations on “ localizations,” there 
is interesting field for investigation. 
But when definiteness of location is un- 
dertaken by such deductions, the selec- 
Phrenol- 
ogists have constructed charts which de- 
fine every bit of surface of the brain. 
These charts are rather popular. People 
love thoroughness, and these charts seem 
of its essence. That they have found the 
homes of all the most ethereal functions 
and left no abiding place for the motor 
functions, the regions which enable our 
beautiful machines to run, is unfortunate 
according to the point of view. As a 
commercial proposition—no. As a scien- 


tions become largely guesses. 


tific exposition—yes. 

Physiologists and physicians have for 
many years been endeavoring to deter- 
mine location. They began with a clean 
slate. They assumed nothing, and only 
tabulated such demonstrations as hung 
together in evidence. There kb ave been 
three methods of investigation possible 
—by the study of comparative onaztomy 
and physiology, by direct experimenta- 
tion on animals, and by the tabulation 
of symptoms exhibited by men suffering 
localized brain injuries and disease, and 
their relations to the injuries found on 
operation or post mortem. 











By comparative anatomy and physiol- 
ogy there can be observed in certain ani- 
mals a very marked preponderance of 
some particular function, and observa- 
tion may reveal which parts of the brain 
are specially developed. Thus, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the sense of taste 
is so preponderant that nearly one 
half its brain is for taste in the catfish. 
In the microscopic study of the growth 
and cellular arrangement of this brain 
the observer can gain some knowledge 
of its meaning. 

In the rabbit’s brain the sense of 
smell is prominent. In the eagle, sight; 
while in the blind fish and the mole 
there is corresponding decrease in the 
seeing part of the brain. Along these 
lines of observation, and others which it 
is not here desirable to describe in detail, 
considerable help has been obtained in 
determining localization. 

Evidence by Experimentation. — Most 
of these tests have been made on dogs 
and monkeys, their brains most closely 
resembling the human organ. With the 
animal anesthetized and a small portion 
of the brain surface exposed, a delicate 
electric current applied to certain parts of 
convolutions of the brain will cause cer- 
tain muscles to contract. For example, 
the electric point may be placed at one 
end of a convolution and cause the toes 
to contract; applied a little farther, the 
foot contracts; farther, and the leg mus- 
cles act. 

If these parts of the gray matter be 
destroyed, paralysis of the same muscles 
results. Function is ended. These are 
the surest tests because muscular action 
can be observed. Sensation is subjective, 
and unless there is some action that in- 
dicates pain, or pleasure, or seeing, or 
hearing, ete., the experimenter cannot 
judge an effect. It may be mentioned 
here that the brain itself is devoid of 
feeling of any kind. Stimulation of what 
is now recognized as the centre of hear- 
ing caused an animal to prick up its 
ears and bark, as if it had heard some 
sound. Destruction of this centre re- 
sults in permanent deafness. Removal 
of the cerebellum—the organ of co- 
ordination or harmony of muscular ac- 
tion—-from a pigeon caused the bird 
to fly with greater gyrations than the bat. 

It will be seen that electric stimulus 
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tests are largely limited to the upper 
and outer surfaces of the brain, the inner 
and under surfaces not being reachable. 
Neither are the higher faculties of mind 
to be located by such method. 

Relation of Control Centres to Right 
and Left Sides of the Body.—The right 
half of the cerebrum controls the left 
half of the body, and vice versa. If the 
right arm is paralyzed by injury of its 
motor centre, the injury will be found 
in the left side of the brain. If the 
hearing centre in the right half of the 
brain is destroyed, the left ear will be 
deaf. Both right and left centres have 
direct connection through nerves where 
unity of action, as in moving the eyes, 
is required. 

Evidence by Clinical Observation.— 
If a man is struck on the head by a 
small sharp instrument, he may show, 
in addition to pain and shock, such 
symptoms as tingling, convulsive con- 
traction, or paralysis of a group of 
muscles in the hand or foot of either 
the right or left side. The surgeon 
removes the splintered bone which is 
pressing upon or into the brain, and the 
man recovers. 

There are many other forms of inqui- 
ry and disease which afford evidence— 
localized tumors, abscess, bullet wounds, 
pressure from localized hemorrhage, 
many of which have proved fatal. Care- 
ful comparison of the symptoms with 
the post mortem findings have afforded 
sufficient data to help determine certain 
localizations. 

It must not be thought that brain 
centres are sharply defined like a mosaic, 
nor that the centres as marked have no 
other function. There is probably mu- 
tual occupation of some of these areas 
by sensory and motor cells. 

The ability to locate by means of 
the symptoms in cases of injury and 
disease of the brain the exact site has 
in a large number of cases enabled 
surgeons to expose the part affected and 
successfully treat the condition. Many 
lives have thus been saved. Knowl- 
edge of location is of no special use in 
wounds such as that of a pointed iron 
piercing the skull, except to determine 
the depth of the wound in the brain, as 
the injury itself locates the place to ap- 
ply the trephine. When a portion of the 
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skull bone is pressing upon the brain or 
driven into it, a button of bone which 
includes the fractured part can be removed 
with a ring saw—called a trephine—and 
the pressure removed. Should a tumor, 
or abscess, or accumulation of blood de- 
velop, there is no indication on the skull, 
or in the location of pain felt, which 
helps to locate the site of injury. This 
must then be obtained by the symptoms 
of paralysis, loss of sensation, ete., which 
may exist. If many wires are down 
from the mental storm, it may not 
be possible to locate the injury. Sev- 
eral centres may be included in the in- 
jury, or it may be where the nerves 
cross from one side of the brain to run 
to the other side of the body. It will 
always be true that a large proportion 
of the surgical brain cases will prove 
beyond the pale of successful result de- 
pending upon diagnosis of “ localiza- 
tions ”; but to those whose lives have been 
brought to the brink and have been 
returned to them again because of what 
has been done to learn the secrets of 
the brain, its sites and their symptoms, 
the achievement will ever be very near 
their hearts. 

Language—-the Expression of Ideas.— 
When the brain acquires the ability to 
express ideas by signs, speech, or writing, 
it is able to remember that certain signs 
stand for certain ideas, or certain spoken 
words, or written words. The blind 
acquire a knowledge of words through 
the ear or by touch, and possess the 
ability to call up the sound and shape 
of words, but not their appearance. The 
deaf can see words and signs and call up 
their appearance in the mind with the 
eyes closed, but they cannot call up the 
sound of words. The deaf, dumb, and 
blind can picture in the mind the shape 
of raised letters and acquire the meaning 
of signs as representing words, actions, 
and sentences, and the ideas which they 
represent, but they can neither picture 
the appearance of written words nor the 
sound of spoken words. A man in pos- 
session of all his senses has a yisual word 
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centre in addition to the general visual 
centre, with which he can picture in 


the dark the appearance of words; an 
auditory word centre, in addition to that 
of general hearing, by which he can call 
to mind the sounds of spoken words; 
and a centre for recalling the shapes of 
raised letters. 

Cases are occasionally reported in the 
newspapers of intelligent men who are 
unable to express certain words. They 
cannot give their own names, or write 
these words, ete. Their difficulty is 
called aphasia—without speech. If some 
injury occurs to the “ writing centre,” the 
individual will be unable to carry out 
his wish and write the word which the 
“psychical centre” orders. This is 
called agraphic aphasia—unable to ex- 
press ideas by writing. Similarly, if the 
speech centre is injured, he ean think 
ithe word he wishes to utter, but cannot 
put its phonation into execution. This 
is ataxic aphasia—unable to express 
ideas by speech—literally awkwardness 
in speech. If the centre called word 
seeing be injured, there will be inability 
to picture in the mind the appearance 
of words, although the retina still sends 
the usual information. This is ealled 
word blindness. Similarly, injury to the 
word hearing centre causes word deaf- 
ness. Inability to recall, in speaking, 
certain words necessary for full expres- 
sion of an idea is called paraphasia. 
Thus I wish to say, This is an intelligent 
explanation. I cannot “think” of the 
word “intelligent,” and am obliged to 
content myself with saying, This is an 
—-— explanation. As the word wanted 
may “come to one” shortly, this por- 
tentous name paraphasia need not be 
considered always a disease any more 
than a passing headache. All of us ex- 
perience paraphasia at times. 

There are many functions of the brain 
which have not yet been located, more 
unknown than known; nevertheless what 
has been accomplished constitutes one of 
the most remarkable achievements in 
the history of science. 
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Mother Bird 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


HE kitchen stove had a_ searlet 
“Tica. It was so red that those 

about the stove shoved back their 
chairs, excepting Nan Twiggs herself, who 
only sat on where she was, shivering as 
though the shrewd air of the night were 
chilling the warmth of the room. The 
light of the scarlet heart shone through 
her fingers as no earthly light would have 
shone through the fingers of Abijah 
Twiggs, had any one lifted them lately 
to see. Her velvet coat, and her hat with 
the drooping plume, and her long gloves 
lay ready with her travelling bag and 
her furs on the kitchen table. At nine 
o’clock one of the neighbors, driving his 
wife to the train, would draw up his 
horses before the house in the road, thick 
with snow. There was to be room for 
Nan Twiggs in the wagon, that she, too, 
taking the night train, might go back 
to her work in the city. 

It was already a quarter past eight, 
and there was left only three-quarters 
of an hour in which to sit together 
before it was time to say good-by. The 
three about her, they upon whom in the 
farmhouse the last years of the life of 
Abijah Twiggs had laid so dismal a 
burden, which she alone had made it 
possible to bear, looked at her longingly. 
Talking sometimes all together, their 
faces turned to hers, they were like three 
little birds in a nest, chirping to her, the 
mother bird, who, dipping out into the 
world, had sheltered that nest from cruel 
winds by the flight of her wings. 

She could not look back at her brood— 
her mother, her hair white like mist 
from trouble, timid and broken; her 
stooped sister Phebe; and her mother’s 
crippled brother, Uncle William Drain, 
who had had no home but that of the late 
Abijah Twiggs, because he had not been 
able to help himself as other men. Her 
eyes swerved feverishly past them to the 
dull room with its ugly rows of pots and 
pans, resting in the end on the door 


which opened to the north, where, with 
its welcoming street, her city lay across 
the fields of snow. 

“Tf ye jest could stay now!” Her 
mother’s hands clutched together hardly 
on her woollen lap. They were seamed 
with great cracks. All of a noble life 
was written in those cracks. 

“My goodness, ef ye jest could!” 
Unele William Drain brought his fist 
down on the table so lovingly that he 
had to fall to sucking it. 

Phebe put her hand, fast growing like 
the woman’s, on the girl’s, which was 
soft and white. “Oh, Nannie, can’t ye 
stay?” It was harder even than they 
thought to let her go. 

The little brood had come to self help 
with Abijah Twiggs’s death, for Uncle 
William Drain could rent out the fields 
which he could not himself till. There 
was a home for Nan Twiggs now on 
the farm. 

She stirred in her kitchen chair, her 
silk skirts rustling about her. The three 
choked her. Her eyes, widened and 
bright, filled with tears. 

“If I jest could stay now,” she 
said, simply. 

Her mother caught timidly at a hope. 
“©’ course ’twould seem quieter, jest at 
first, ’n livin’ in a city—” 

The girl drew in her breath unevenly. 
“Yes!” Her eyes went to the clock. 

In the midst of their sorrow at the 
thought of the parting, Uncle William 
Drain could understand more readily 
than the others how the matter lay. The 
old man, too, had been away from the 
country fields. 

“Five years air a turrible long time 
to stay in a city—an’ then want to come 
back agin.” 

She assented with an appealing eagerness. 

“A terrible long time!” 

Her mother smoothed her lap, trying for 
unselfishness. “ My! what ye’ve done to 
help us in them five years, Nannie!” 
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She shrank from their gratitude 
swiftly. 

“ But ve don’t need to help us no more 
now,” said Uncle William Drain. 

The shrinking figure trembled. “ No, 
I don’t need to help ye no more now.” 
Nan Twiggs stared at the room. “ ’Tain’t 
hecause I ain’t fond of you that I’m 
goin’,” she choked, helplessly. 

Reeause of her love for them, five years 
before, she had made a terrible sacrifice, 
of which she had never told. Yet she 
had not reached in it her supreme self- 
denial. There had remained for her the 
sacrifice of this sacrifice—but in the 
smal!, gentle, blighted face was the burn- 
ing of a strange desire. 

Five years before, Abijah Twiggs had 
insisted upon his eldest daughter going 
away from home to help support the 
family, having grown tired of there being 
about him so many women, besides his 
brother-in-law. Around the farmhouse 
his farm stretched in a manner to wound 
him keenly. “ Where there should have 
heen goodly fields, were only fields wasted 
and desolate. From all that his land 
profited him he could get but few com- 
forts. for himself—and he deserved so 
many. The farmhouse, as though ani- 
mated by his spirit of injury, gained a 
look of him, a shabby and unkempt thing 
in the dooryard. He did not blame himself 
for the desolation about him, beeause he 
was a proud man, not created for work. 
But he scowled at the women of his 
household, until he saw perfectly why 
everything he owned was going to ruin— 
there were too many of the miserable 
creatures. No man could have-scorned 
the use of women in the scheme of the 
universe as exquisitely as Abijah Twiggs. 

Ile was not altogether himself—having 
lately obtained some of the meagre com- 
forting his farm yielded—when he had 
ordered Nan Twiggs forth from her home, 
striking her untenderly across her tender 
breast 6n committing her, young and un- 
tried, to the world. Very often, indeed, 
Abijah Twiggs was not himself. The 
intervals between these modest sinkings 
of his personality were never long. Early 
in life Nan Twiggs had stood, white faced, 
before her mother. “ Ma,” she had asked, 
“what did you marry pa for?” 

Mary Twiggs, breaking with over- 
work, with cruelty and neglect, had put 


curiously, 
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her hand to her head and had tried to 
think. She recollected finally that he 
had once been a charmingly master- 
ful man, whose mouth could not mean 
anything, since his eyes were such a 
sweet color. 

Ordered from home with such a de- 
lightful exhibition of that masterfulness 
which had fascinated her mother, Nan 
Twiggs had not noticed particularly the 
color of Abijah Twiggs’s eyes, save that 
around their rims it was preeminently 
the wrong shade. It had been in much 
such a winter’s cold as was now silently 
binding the farm that she had gone out 
of the door, excepting that, young as she 
was then, and hurt with the bruise on 
her breast, and bewildered by so slight a 
knowledge of whither she should go, the 
weather had seemed somewhat colder. 
But, standing in the snow, she had smiled, 
as yet, country bred as she was, searcely 
more than a pretty child. She had al- 
ways had a habit, over any misfortune 
which seemed chiefly hers, of smiling 
more on one side of her mouth than on 
the other, which made her smile a little 
crooked one. As she smiled, she could 
see her father running out of the house 
to make her stop, and falling impotent- 
ly at the foot of the steps he never 
could bear to see her smiling when he had 
nothing to make him smile. In fact, it 
was Nan Twiggs’s gayety in the midst 
of adversity which had always drawn out 
the loftiest evidences of his irritation of 
soul. Her presence in the house had 
protected the others. Behind him in the 
doorway was little Pheebe, throwing 
something bright after her into the snow, 
and crying very pitifully aloud, her frail 
shoulders lifted by her grief into a 
twisted shape; and near was Uncle Will- 
iam Drain, his eyes under his cripple’s 
forehead blazing terribly, as the eyes of 
a strong man who has arisen and de- 
fended some one young and helpless and 
innocent and weak. Beyond the two was 
her mother, her face turned gray, not 
able to ery as Phabe was erying, nor 
to smile as she, but only able to stand 
with that gray face working dryly, as a 
mill with no grist to grind on. 

In her gay, last moment she saw some- 


body else in the doorway, and this was 
the Poverty of the house—a tangible and 
menacing figure. She seldom agreed 
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with her father, but, smiling in the bitter 
admitted that 
that she should help support 
the family the three little birds left de 
fenceless in the nest, with the wind sweep 


wind, she clearly it was 


necessary 


ing hardly against them. 

She stooped to pick up the object which 
Phebe had thrown after her. It 
gold piece which had been given he r by 


was the 


an old aunt having yellow teeth and 
wearing a purple cape over her shoulders, 
when as a little girl she had shown such 
aptitude for the ten commandments 


Phe 


bureau in their room, hers and Pheebe’s 


piece had always been kept in the 


room, with its walls papered with news 


papers, which they read while they 
dressed in the mornings, and its bed 


with the broken slat, which tumbled out 
if they thrust their elbows into the mat 
tress too earnestly when they said their 
prayers at night. 


Her gold piece had taken her to the 


city lying to the north. She could not 
but think that the city would be the 
place where she could help her mother 
and little Phabe and Unele William 
Drain quickly, rather than the country. 
For in the house next to their farm wer 


two old sisters who had been trying for 
old 
brother, and had finally settled down to 
weaving rag carpets, so disheartened that 
they hardly spoke at all, 
brother for whom they 
then 
usually only sitting silently and angrily 


vears by every means to help an 


even to the old 
had their 
with extreme harshness, 


given 
lives, and 
over their looms. 

Yet for a Nan 
the city had found as little at which to 
smile—her hurt not appearing to be chief 
ly for herself 
the 
anyb dy else. 


whole year Twiggs in 


alone—as Abijah Twiggs 
on farm. She had eried quite as 
From her shop girl’s wages 
she could not possibly send a cent to the 
family. She her 
own living from them, and that a very 
As well 
knew how things were going 
at home. She could 
slipping the meat from her own plate 
to Pheebe’s, that the child might 
strong, and Uncle William Drain 


ing to eat nothing, because, being 


eould barely eke out 


mean one. as though she were 
there, shi 
see her mother 
keep 
seek- 
erip- 
and 
she saw Abijah Twiggs eating everything 


pled, he did not deserve anything; 


he could, because he deserved so much, 
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and daily growing more cruel to the three, 


because they would insist upon getting 


she 


poorer and poorer, and becaus« was 
not there to distract his attention from 
them by her crooked smile. Very plainly 
she could see all the wretchedness and 
helple ssness in the house. 

But the period of her tears had only 
lasted the year. Then she had had a 
rise in her fortunes. Her feet were weary 
with searching in vain for higher wages 
along streets which received her coldly. 
The rise came miraculously—as Unele 
William Drain wrote later, by a “ won 


derfull 
she had 


immediately after 
read the letter from her mother 


koinsidense ss 


isking her, with much unwillingness, if 
she could lend her two dollars that she 


might get medicine and comforts for lit 
tle Phebe, tossing with fever on the bed 
inder the old newspapers on the walls 


f their room, and like ly to die. 
Then Nan 


of her endeavors. 


Twiggs had found the end 
With her mother’s let 
last 


city 


had entered at 
all the 


:treets would weleome her, where only at 


ter in her hand she 


hat street which alone of 


last she could find wages high enough to 
help little Phebe and her 
Unele William Drain. 

Entering it, she had smiled crookedly. 

The money which she had sent hom 
had saved Phabe’s life. 

It was the beginning of brighter days 
for the the 
that time on the mother bird had always 
the 
Bound as they were by their helplessness, 
the V 


mother and 


three in farmhouse. From 


something for her brood in nest. 
could only take the help eagerly, 
vet they did not take it without question. 
Ler began to lest 
in order to help them Nan Twiggs was 


leading a hard life. 


mother early worry, 


She had spoken reassuringly from the 


city. “ Now, ma, you mustn’t bother a 
bit *bout me.” 
She did not explain the 


new position. 


nature of her 
They knew that she had 
begun life as a shop girl. They dreamt 
of her promotion along the same line. 
still sellin’ things,” 
mother had written, proudly. 

No one but Abijah Twiggs could have 
She 


‘| spose ve’re her 


borne great sacrifice on her part. 


was so young, and while two years older, 
was really no bigger 
small. 


than Phebe, who 


was very 
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Upon the news of her father’s death 
she had come home for the first time 
since she had left, Abijah Twiggs having 
had a prejudice against her returning 
before, for he knew how she would go 
grinning around. The three ran out of 
the door to meet her as she came again 
into the dooryard in the wintry after 
noon, her mother first, her shawl fall- 
ing from her white hair, and Phabe 


n the middle, wrapped in her gingham 
apron, and Unele William Drain hob- 
bling last on his little black staff. No- 
body said anything about the death in the 
house. They oniy laughed delightedly 
to see her again. 

‘Now I know ye ain’t been a-skimpin’ 
yourself, Nannie!” her mother said, in 
an ecstasy at the sight of her fine clothes. 

~ Ain’t her gloves long?” cried little 
Phecbe. 

“An’ a velvet jacket!” Her mother 
set her hands on it, fairly trembling 
with happiness. 

Then Uncle William Drain said some 
thing very bright, peering at the plume 
in her hat. 

“Did ye git that feather out of a 
f ity roost r 

He chuckled to himself. The old man, 
long dulled by his crippled condition, had 
developed, by reason of a certain com- 
panionship which had come into his life, 
a brightness which he had never known 
before that he possessed. 

She stood before them, breathing 
quickly, and a little pale. 

“T’m—I’m too eold for you to kiss,” 
she said, gently. 

During the five years she had changed 
Although only a girl yet, 
and still very pretty, it was a_ look 


very much. 


of age which she had—an age greater 
than that of her mother or even of old 
Unele William Drain; an age without 
its whitening or its wrinkles, but with 
voung lips and hair—a blighted look 
if wisdom. 

But they, crowding around her, and 
not minding how eold = she was, did 
not notice anything different about her. 
They only saw how pretty she was and 
how grand. 

In the parlor, with the blinds closed, 
was a great dignity, in the midst of which 
lay Abijah Twiggs like a false saint. 
The gray house cat crept in after them 


as they went in, and purred pleasantly 
about their feet. Unele William Drain 
put it out. “Seat!” he whispered, loud- 
lv; “don’t ye come in here.” Beeause of 
the dark box between the two front win 
dows her mother and little Phebe drew 
together and began to ery. But Nan 
['wiggs did not ery. She pulled off her 
long gloves slowly beside the coffin. She 
was a gay figure in the country room. 
The old man opened a slat in the blind, 
so that the sunshine shone in on the 
floor like the light of deliverance. He 
did not ery, either. 

After a while she looked up from the 
coffin glass and out through the hole in 
the blind to the spot in the dooryard 
where five years before she had stood at 
night in the bitter wind. “I ean’t get 
ust to pa’s bein’ dead,” she said. She 
looked back again into the glass and 
smiled a little, as though to test that 
gentleness of Abijah Twiggs which had 
been diagnosed as death. 

“ Poor ’Bijy -he’s dead now.” Her 
mother spoke in a frozen way, though 
loosed from her chains. 

“Poor nothin’!” whispered the old 
man, in his fierce voice. His bravery 
trammelled in his hampered body like 
a clear flame in a broken lantern, he 
had come to have a voice like a soldier’s 
with what he had witnessed in his sis- 
ter’s house. 

At this moment her mother had cried 
out suddenly, “ Ye look so tired, Nannie.” 

But her crooked smile had reassured 
them. She went out of the room nervous- 
lv, away from the ecoftin. The old man 
closed the door. 

“Ef he’d do anything to ye agin,” he 
threatened, “I'd knock him. clear out to 
the barn!” 

The three, on the day of the funeral, 
had crept up close to her at Abijah 
Twiggs’s open grave. They had become 
timid from seclusion in the farmhouse, 
and they were tired with the strain of 
the coffin in the parlor, and with the 
realization that their troubles were over 


now. Going away from the grave, 
through the white stones, they had walk- 
ed by her proudly, in her fine clothes, 
having borne for vears among the neigh- 
bors a shame. The two old sisters, living 
next to them, frowned at them as they 
passed, scowling jealously at her, the 
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wind curling their poor skirts around 
their knees. 

‘Ye even give him the elothes he 
was buried in.” Unele William Drain 
had sal 1, admiringly, hobbling home over 
the frozen clods in the road, bent over 
his staff. 

She had put her small, warm hands 
more deeply down into her muff. Be 
fore their pride and gratitude she was 
ashamed and shaken. “Oh, what was 
the use of bein’ a grouch?” she had 
answered, faintly. 

The old man had pricked up his ears 
it her city speech. The little procession 
had wound silently along the road. It 
was soon joined by a young man with 
rosy cheeks, who walked steadily beside 
little Pheebe, whose nose was blue with 
the cold, and whose ears were tied up 
unbecomingly in a cotton veil. As he 
walked he had lifted his feet in such a 
state of deep embarrassment that no one 
but Phebe could bear to look at him. 
The sun was shining against the front 
door of the empty house when they reach 
ed it, and two snowbirds were cheeping on 
the lintel. Unele William Drain blew on 
his fingers, fitting the key into the lock. 

“TIe was a turrible Snouch,” he said, 
having become very quick. 

Emboldened, the young man had spo- 
ken finally. “ It’s—it’s cold, ain’t it?” 
he had observed. His cheeks became 
so much redder and he had gazed before 
him so straightly and so woodenly that 
he had had the aspect of a large Christ- 
mas toy which Phebe might have pulled 
down from a tree. 

“*Tain’t because I ain’t fond of you 
that I’m goin’,” the girl repeated before 
the kitchen stove, with her choked throat. 

Iler mother swallowed. “O’ course if 
ye feel that ve must go, Nannie, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to be the one to stand in your 
light.” She went back again unselfishly 
to all the girl had done. “ My! how ye 
helped us in them five years! If ye could 
hev seen Pheebe in the fever, burnin’ hot 
day after day—” 

“ Burnin’ hot!” threw in Uncle Will- 
iam Drain. 

“__An’ week after week an’ month 
after month. If it hadn’t hev been fur 
the monev ye sent, she’d hev died sure.” 

Pheehe fingered the edge of her apron, 
struck with awe. “T was turrible sick 
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The girl shivered more deeply. “1 
couldn’t hev let you die, Phebe.” 

The old man went on with the story 
of their gratitude. “When the fever 
was broke ye could hev set a teacup in 
her cheeks.” 

“Even your pa was took aback when 
he seen her. But poor *Bijy he’s dead 
now.” 

Uncle William Drain snorted loudly. 
‘An’ as fur ye sendin’ us money all this 
time to git wood and vittles with— 
we'd hev froze to death and _ starved 
*thout ye, child. Wisht I could hev 
starved an’ froze him more’n we did.” 

“An’ all our clothes, Nannie—we jest 
didn’t hev a thing.” The younger girl 
was cowering with the remembrance of 
what had been. 

“Then dresses o’ mine I’d needed al 
ways—” 

“An’ my red flannel underwear!” 
shouted the old man, interrupting his 
sister. 

“Oh, how could I hev let you go cold 
an’ hungru, an’? *thout clothes!” 

“Ye always was the best little thing.” 
The eracked hands clutched more tight 
ly on the woollen lap. “My, what ye’ve 
done fur us, Nannie!” Her mother 
paused and rocked back and_ forth. 
‘But *twasn’t jest the things ye’ve done 
that ye’ve done fur us.” She sought 
reticently to get her meaning forth and 
fell silent. 

Seeing what her meaning was, the old 
man went to the door and looked out. 
“Ef John Wright started on time,” he 
said, “he ain’t so fur off. Reckon he 
started on time.” 

Beyond him through the doorway shone 
dimly white streaks of snow. As he shut 
them out again, Nan Twiggs would have 
ended, hurriedly, that story of their 
gratitude. “Please don’t say no more 
*bout — she begged. 

But her mother could get forth her 
meaning now. She blurted it out. 

“Ye guv Him back to us, Nannie.” 

“TIim!” Her eyes were feverishly on 
the clock. 

“She don’t mean him,” shouted Uncle 
William Drain. 

“She means—” said little Phoebe. 

Mary Twiggs lifted her broken frame 
quietly. “I mean ye’ve guv us back the 
Lord,” she said. 





‘ Me!” 

Unele William Drain poked the fire. 
“We thought the Lord had forgot us 
an’ then we knowed He hadn't.” He put 
on another stick of wood to make the 


room yet warmer. Since Nan Twi 


gz 
th 


house, he had taken care that the wood- 


had seen to it that there was fuel for e 
box was always nicely filled, that being 
work he co ld do. 

In the winters, hobbling constantly 
from the woodshed, he was _ practically 
in old forest taking a walk. 

She began to fasten and unfasten un- 
necessarily the pin at her throat with 
soft, shaking hands. 

Phoebe flushed in the firelight. “ Them 
things ye sent extra, too, Nannie.” Be- 
sides the medicine for her when she was 
sick, besides the fuel and food and clothes 
for them all, there had been other things 
which had helped to bring them back to 
a belief in the merey of Ileaven, lost 
in their helplessness. “ /7e liked my blue 
heads awful well,” she began. 

She was speaking of the young man 
with rosy cheeks who had joined them in 
the road after Abijah Twiggs’s funeral. 
The blue beads had given her heart for 
QA young man. 

She had told of her lover when Nan 
Twiggs had gone upstairs from the coftin 
to lay off her wraps in their room. The 
two sisters sat together on the bed rail 
n their old fashion, facing the bureau 


where had been kept once the gold piece 
given to Nan Twiggs for learning the 
ten commandments. Phebe had drawn 
closely to the girl’s side. 

“ Tle’s jest an angel, Nannie. Ye never 
seen a man nothin’ like him.” 

’ No,” said the girl, slowly. She could 
not bear the bureau. “ Oh, let’s go down- 
stairs again, Pheebe !” 

She would not sleep with little Phebe 
in their room—“Tll jest crowd you.” 
She had asked for the room across the 
hall with the herbs hanging from the 
ce iling, which every year Unele William 
Drain hobbled out into the fields to gather. 

Before Phahe was quite finished, Uncle 
William Drain went out of the kitchen 
into another part of the house, and came 
back with a thumbed book under his arm, 
ealled The Three Musketeers. 

“This book “bout them three Mos- 
quiters ye sent me,” he interrupted, 
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“was jest the kind o’ book I’ve been 
a-wantin’ fur years.” 

“T read it onct,” she answered, aimless- 
ly, her hands at her throat. 

“Onet!” said the old man. 

Shut up, a cripple in a lonely farm- 
house, he had not had a chance to mingle 
with men. The only man with whom 
he had mingled much had been Abijah 
Twiggs. Through his book he had been 
able to have a sudden and greater com- 
panionship. In a eity which had risen 
before him like a dream—before him 
who had known nothing but desolate 
fields—he had met three friends and a 
friend of theirs. Arm in arm with these 
heroes he had come upon many gallant 
adventures. He had been hard by when 
the muskets roared or pistols were drawn 
from brave belts. He had seen blood 
flow and many a villain brought to his 
just deserts. And he had become a better 
and happier man for these things. Here- 
by stimulated, having lain fallow a life- 
time, he had developed that brightness 
which he had not suspected in himself be- 
fore. Indeed, not until he had read The 
Three Musketeers had his faith in God, 
returning through Nan Twiggs’s help to 
the family, been actually born anew. 

It was singular, too, the effect which 
the book had upon him, since he had read 
the Bible for a great many years of 
Abijah Twiggs, without gaining a strong 
er spiritual faith. 

“T read it so long,” he complained to 
her, “it got to be dreadful dull readin’.” 

She caught at two words, not listen- 
ing now to what he was saying: “ Dread- 
Ful dull!’ 

Still, the Bible had not been the only 
book without apparent moral effects. 
There was also The Count of Monte 
Cristo. 

“T didn’t keer particular “bout that,” 
he said to her, apologetically, for she hac 
also sent that to him; “’twa’n’t nigh s 
good as the Mosquiters.” He had grown 
critical of adventures, since he had now 
had some. It was ‘something, it was 
true, with the prisoner of the Chateau 
aTf, to cut his way out of a sack fifty 
feet below water and to swim valiant- 
ly away to an island, but it was noth- 
ing to going about sociably arm in arm 
with Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and often 
D’Artagnan. 
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It would not have taken them very long 
to have made hash out of Abijah Twiggs. 

The eat stretched itself on the floor 
and jumped up to his knee. He pulled 
its ears, his kind face alight with the 
joy of men and events and the charm 
ot bloodshed. 

The mother had been waiting in a 
patience, which living had taught her, 
for her turn. She raised her head, with 
its white mist of trouble. 

“Nobody ever thought 7 was a-goin’ 
to hev a new parlor carpet. Them red 
roses in that veller ground, Nannie!” 

Upon the three was the radiance of 
redemption. 

As often in country rooms at great 
times, there fell an empty silence. 

The girl, watching the clock, did not 
speak. On her was merely the light of 
the kitchen fire. 

They tried futilely to go on talking 
to put their hearts into words. 

They did not see her shaking hands. 

Uncle William Drain kept going very 
often to the door and looking out. Each 
time the lonely night entered the room. 
When at last he heard the sound of wheels 
he shouted tremulously back over his 
shoulder, “ Mebbe ye’d better be gittin’ 
yer bunnit on.” 

For a moment she could make no mo- 
tion to go. 

Her mother stretched out her hands 
acutely. “If ye jest could stay now.” 

“Oh, Nannie, can’t ye stay?” 

“Tl go out an’ tell John Wright ye 
ain’t a-goin’—” 

They waited, touched again with hope. 

But again she shook her head. Then 
in a burning haste she put on her hat 
with its drooping plume and her velvet 
coat and her furs. One of her gloves 
fell unnoticed from her muff with a faint 
odor of orrisroot. 





——= ——s 


“ Now, Mary,—now, Phcebe—don’t ye 
wimmin git to eryin’.” The old man 
fumbled with his lantern. He hobbled 
ahead on the path from the kitchen to 
the wagon, swinging the light of the 
lantern out over the snow. As_ she 
climbed up on the seat, he tucked the 
neighbor’s quilt gallantly about her feet. 

“Hev a good time in the city,” he 
said, in his generous sympathy. 

“ Good-by!” She tried to smile gay- 
ly, setting her face from them toward 
the north. 

He stood looking after the wagon, 
wiping his eyes on his sleeve. 


In the dull room little Phoebe was light- 
ing the bedroom candles, and Uncle Will- 
iam Drain was putting the four chairs 
back against the wall, and Mary Twiggs 
was brokenly stirring up her sponge for 
bread when the stumbling came on the 
steps. The glove was laid on the kitchen 
table, by The Three Musketeers. 

Her mother screamed out tirst over the 
opening of the door. 

“Why, it’s Nannie!” 

The sponge trickled from the crock 
down her apron. 

The girl’s skirts were draggled with 
the snow through which she had come 
She was white and weary with the su- 
premity of her sacrifice. “DTve come 
back again,” she said, thickly. On the 
ruined face was a blind upliftment. 

They were staring at her stupidly. As 
always with the very poor and those much 
hurt by life, they doubted joy. 

Then the little black staff dropped 
to the floor. The old man was stoop- 
ing keenly. 

“ Ye’ve come back to stay, Nannie ?” 

“Yes,” she answered him, steadily. 
She was not looking at the poor room, 
but at the three whom she had saved. 
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used to be held among a sort of 

American, who, if it were not the 

best sort, was certainly not the worst, 
though it may not have been the wisest, 
that the patriot ought first to know 
his own country well, and then, if he 
would, go on to acquaint himself with 


other lands. His knowledge of home 


was supposed best to fit him for the 
scenes and events of foreign travel, and 
in the old days abroad one heard this 
type of American, on his arrival, rather 
late, in Europe, boasting that he had 
stayed to study the United States before 
coming. His notion might or might not 
have been mistaken, but there was no 
doubt of the reproach which it conveyed 
to the unpatriotic compatriot whom he 
met on alien shores and convicted of not 
having been to Chicago or San Fran- 
ciseo, to Niagara or the Yosemite, to 
Washington or New Orleans. It scarce- 
ly distressed the impatriot to the point 
of making him start home to repair his 
deficiency, but quite to the point, say, of 
making him wish to do so. It was only 
later, when one’s self-respect got its sec- 
ond wind, that one conjectured a possible 
error in the patriot’s ideal. America is 
largely a copy of Europe, in things social 
and civic; and was not this notion of see- 
ing its cities first a good deal like a cer- 
tain good American’s notion of coming to 
the great masterpieces of art with a mind 
prepared by viewing all the copies of them 
which he could find? With American 
nature it ought to be, of course, different ; 
they have no prototypal Niagaras or Yo- 
semites in Europe, though they have 
Alps for the due appreciation of which 
the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, 
the Alleghanies, or even the Rockies 
hardly form an adequate preparation. 
If you come to the question of our rivers 
and great lakes, the patriotic notion of 
previous study is again disabled, for what 
is the use of getting yourself up in the 
Hudson or the Mississippi or the yet 
lordlier St. Lawrence, or the chain of in- 
Von. CXVI.—No. 695.—99 





land seas, from Ontario to Superior, if 
there is nothing like them in Europe for 
the application of your educated taste ? 

Possibly because he had seen enough 
of his native landscape before going to 
Europe, and again enough of the Eu- 
ropean scene, to know that a sort of gen- 
erous ignorance is the best qualification 
for the enjoyment, or even the critical 
sense of either, our convenient old friend 
(or call him stalking-horse) Eugenio em 
barked last summer on a voyage of dis- 
covery on the incomparable lengths and 
breadths of our Great Lakes, which h: 
wishes our readers to repeat after him, 
in July or August. From Buffalo to 
Duluth and back, their length was, in 
time at least, of the breadth of the At- 
lantic Ocean, and he had (if the truth 
must be owned) a feeling of going abroad 
which was not the least part of his pleas 
ure. His illusion was heightened by the 
maje stic vision of the steamer he was 
to take for his voyage; for if not quite 
of the proportions of the new Atlantic 
liners it was vast enough in the absence 
of their competition to look as large, 
and he was reminded of travel on the 
European continent by the official cere- 
mony with which his baggage and he 
were allowed to get on board. 

Eugenio looks fondly back to his voy- 
age and only wishes he might make it 
again. What remains to him of his ex 
perience is a sense of the grandeur and 
beauty of his native land in aspects 
which if Europe sometimes surpasses it, 
in others Europe cannot rival or approach 
it. American in character, it is all 
eminently and_ peculiarly practicable 
grandeur and beauty; there is no waste 
sublimity in the form of sterile and in- 
accessible steeps, such as environ, say, the 
Italian lakes; but the level shores, rising 
a few feet, or dozens of feet, above the 
level waters, stretch away illimitably 
acreages of wheat and corn and vines, 
with mighty cities planted on their brinks, 
smoking and flaming, and rattling to the 
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skies with their factories and foundries 
and railroads, and silently increasing be- 
yond count in riches and men. Little 
Como alone could supply the borders of 
Erie and Huron with uplands far beyond 
their present dreams of altitude and still 
have Alps to spare for towering high 
over the modest blue tops that show them- 
selves in the background of Superior’s 
waters. Como could doubtless outdo all 
our great lakes in history, but not in the 
men who are now making money and are 
presently going to make history. 

The history, when it is made, will doubt- 
less not be like the history of the Italian 
past, peopled with tyrants and _ heroes 
and martyrs, but it will be the annals 
of gigantic industries, of miraculous ap- 
pliances, and of the labor saving devices, 
which, when their office in the kindlier 
kingdom yet to come on earth is defini- 
tively imagined, will really save labor in- 
stead of saving capital as they now 
mainly do. The first morning out Eu- 
genio found himself confronted with one 
of the most amazing of the contrivances 
for equalling man with his opportunities 
and his exigencies in the new conditions. 
Although it was a Sabbath day and was a 
very “bridal of the earth and sky,” the 
unresting spirit of industry was as hard 
at work as if it were some midweek 
morning, airily lifting from a railroad 
track, that ran down to the water, car 
after car laden with incomputed tons of 
coal. Somehow the invisible genie caught 
each arriving car by both ends, and at 
the required height tilted it over like a 
little cup and spilled its roaring and 
smoking contents upon the mounting 
coal mountain beneath, as if they had 
been a few grains of rice, then softly set 
the car down again on its track, and 
took up another. It never rested, that 
invisible genie, and neither did he rest, 
that poor small demon whom Eugenio 
saw under a wooden shelter midway of 
the down-thundering torrent of coal di- 
recting, through the rolling clouds of 
black dust, the voleanie streams which 
way they should run. 

Eugenio felt very unequal to the whole 
mighty spectacle of Western develop- 
ment, and he sometimes liked to let 
his fancy stray from it to that primitive 
world which the woods and the waters 
suggested, the world of the canoe borne 


savages and the French voyagers who dis- 
eovered them and mingled their blood 
and their nomenclature with those of the 
aborigines. He liked better than the 
stalwart syllabling of Hancock and 
Houghton and Cleveland the music of 
such names as Detroit, and Mackinac, 
and Marquette, and all the fading touches 
of picturesqueness in which the soldiers 
and priests of an alien civilization had 
left its color on the wilderness. He 
thought at times that he would have liked 
better than his swarming fellow citizens, 
native and adoptive, a few of the French 
half breeds who had gone the way of the 
Indian whole breeds; but in the end 
Eugenio satisfied himself very well with 
the Eastern and Western Americans who 
peopled the saloons of the great boat, 
and too often kept him from getting an 
early place at the tables of the restaurant. 
What he had principally to note in all 
these was their invariable taciturnity and 
seclusiveness. They did not offer their 
acquaintance, though they parted with it 
unreluctantly enough, and in their several 
family and friendly parties they were no 
more aggressive or oppressive than when 
they passed through the day in silent 
singleness. When he came te know any 
of them it was knowledge worth having. 
Though their autobiographies were dear 
to them, as people’s always are, they were 
modestly enough at his service when he 
asked for them. Perhaps they showed to 
the greater advantage because they were 
in their own air and on their own ground; 
against that faithless European back- 
ground which betrays so many of us, or 
used to betray us, they might not have 
appeared so faultless) Yet Eugenio 
would not think that, and he really felt 
safer with them than with those whole 
breeds and half breeds of the past whom 
he pleased his fancy with a feint of re- 
gretting; they neither required his scalp 
of him in battle nor his sobriety in the 
rude revels of the coureurs des bois; 
and the prodigious freighters which some- 
times linked themselves in an unbroken 
chain the whole horizon round were no 
bad substitute for the canoes of the 
painted warriors. 

These freighters indeed expressed be- 
yond most things the character of the 
region through which he was passing all 
too swiftly. With a stretch of three or 
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four hundred feet separating substantial 
houses (in the sea sense) at the ends, they 
had a sweep of even deck, for golf or 
tennis or cricket, covering a mine of ore, 
iron or copper, or what not, which the 
chutes had dropped from the cribs at 
me of those northern wharves, and 
hieh would be eventually disgorged at 
some southern port. But in the mean 
hile the freighters, with an air of 
friendly leisure, seemed to be engaged 
chiefly in marking the difference between 
lake and ocean travel. On the outland 
sea you voyage whole days and meet or 
pass no other sail, and the vacant skies 
and waters yawn at one another in the 
very highway of commerce; but on the 
inland sea you are never without the 
society of these sociable freighters. It 
is not because of any appreciable differ- 
ence between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Lake Superior, for otherwise you are as 
much at sea on the last as on the first; 
but it is because of the freighters’ number 
and size that you never feel lonely on the 
lake. They pour through the canals of 
Sault Sainte Marie a tonnage greater 
than that which passes through the canal 
of Suez, and probably greater than that 
which will pass through the canal of 
Panama, if it is ever finished. But they 
might be of an inferior tonnage and still 
be the chief glory of those northern wa- 
ters, whether seen afar with their plumes 
of smoke thinly trailing along the pale 
blue sky, or seen anear, rolling out their 
fumes and steam in braided columns of 
black and white. 

You do not see them so much in the 
lower lakes as in the upper, or perhaps 
you do not notice them so much because 
the other sights and sensations take your 
mind from them. Eugenio could not feel 
that the shores were nearer on Erie or 
Huron than on Superior, but they were 
more peopled, and they wanted the wild- 
ness which imparted its charm to the more 
northern coasts. There the coasts which 
the steamer skirted were often deeply and 
widely wooded, with only here and there 
a break of tillage and a lonely farm- 
house and barn, or a few stores huddling 
near the lake for the company of its 
passing life. Farming is not yet one of 
the Great Interests of the region, and it 
must be long before it replaces mining 
and freighting in its development; when 
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the winter comes to that region it is in 
no playful mood, and the crops must 
make haste from seedtime to harvest if 
they would escape the later and the 
earlier frosts. Here and there were sum- 
mer cottages, and here and there summer 
settlements, where the exuberant inhabit- 
ants ran up flags and fired guns to the 
responsive steamer as it passed. One 
such settlement upon the Huron shore 
was also in the Huron water, and if it 
did not quite merit the name of the 
Northern Venice, was certainly built on 
small islands with canals between, and 
boats like gondolas plying to and fro 
among them, instead of cabs and carts. 
Kugenio thought it would have been a 
short summer there—say, from late June 
till early September—for somehow the 
winter seemed everywhere lurking below 
the horizon, waiting its moment to rise 
and eurdle those blue waters and blanch 
those green shores. It is said, or perhaps 
fabled, that the greatest of the lakes is 
always so cold that if any one falls over- 
board the boat does not stay for him; 
the chill of the depth into which he drops 
is present death, and it is useless to at 
tempt his rescue. But it might have been 
an opportune storm which heightened for 
Eugenio a certain dramatic feeling in 
the transition from the lower lakes to 
the uppermost. All through Erie and 
St. Clair and Huron the air had been 
faint and the sun hot, but when the 
steamer “burst into that silent sea” of 
Superior, the air and sun changed qual- 
ities and were of the ocean temper, with 
something more than ocean keenness in 
the air and something less than ocean 
fervor in the sun. The despised overcoat 
and the neglected rug came into eager 
use, the languishing appetite revived in 
the face of the New York prices of the 
restaurant: and the invigorating effects 
of the trip began to realize themselves 
as advertised. Eugenio felt a livelier 
passion for the charms of the scenery 
and all the incidents of the voyage: the 
incidents were indeed not many, and per- 
haps the passage through the “Soo” 
locks was not so thrilling as he had ex- 
pected. But it was no mean experience 
to be indistinguishably photographed at 
one place among five hundred fellow pas- 
sengers thronging the bulwarks with ex- 
pressions as unconscious as they could 
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make them: and at another it was un- 
deniably amusing to see the town urchins 
scrambling on the wharf for the small 
coin which the passengers threw down 
among them, as if the passengers were 
gods and the boys were mortals greedy 
of their goodness. But presently he sick- 
ened of this amusement of the gods as 
something brutal, and dwelt rather upon 
the baskets of the noble whitefish of the 
lakes taking aboard, which he silently 
resolved not to miss eating of at a single 
meal thereafter—not that he had to re- 
proach himself for any previous omis- 
sion. They are not much for looks, these 
whitefish, but they more than kept the 
glowing promise of as many sunset tinted 
salmon or dawy dappled trout. 

His boat stopped at some towns going 
and others coming, so that in the retro- 
spect he was not certain which was which. 

sut he made sure of Mackinae Island 
in both eases, and of the emotion of pity 
and regret for the lovely talent which 
had identified itself with the lovely place 
so that to see it was to think of that 
gentle Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
untimely dead, who had given its mem- 
ories and associations to literature. Of 
all the summer sojourns of the lakes it 
seemed the fairest, spreading its lawns 
and gardens along the water front, and 
where it backed up against the heights 
behind which the long winter was in- 
visibly hovering, losing itself in a Ber- 
mudan muse of tropic seas by virtue of 
the old whitewashed remnant of the mil- 
itary post which once marked the ex- 
treme of our northern power and is still 
the bound of its extent. With the idle 
population thronging in tropical indo- 
lence to the wharf, and the snowy walls 
of the peaceful fort showing above, Eu- 
genio stood bewildered between warring 
impressions, and though he knows now 
that Mackinae was presently locked in 
icy chains for a whole half year’s captiv- 
ity and more, he still sees it in that 
laughing shirtwaist guise. In a kindred 
confusion he sees Marquette, which is 
possibly not a mere aggregation of medi- 
eval picturesqueness, a line of soaring 
spires and ecastellated towers blackening 
against a red August sunset, but a city 
of Giant Industries which liked to 
masquerade in that favoring light as 
Ecclesiastical and Patrician Leisures. 


History lends them a shadowy verity 
from the annals of those soldiers and 
the priests of an older faith who bore the 
sword and the cross together into the 
wilderness and so often left it intact of 
the hammer and the wheel. What else 
remained to him of that pleasant voyage 
in which he renewed the dream of his 
earliest travel? The sense of tremendous 
and prevalent development under the 
wizard touch of the Giant Industries, 
heaps of coal and interminable cribs of 
ore waiting to be chuted into freighters; 
railroads skirting the shores; trolley lines 
stealing their electric course through the 
background in the visibly growing towns; 
stately cities crowding to the brink, like 
Buffalo and Cleveland and Detroit, and 
dimming populously away to the smoke 
blurred horizon; gay parades of yachts 
and skiffs; cottages set close along the 
mosquitoey shores or on the mosquitoey 
islands; forests growing to the waters as 
the cities grew; a wild canoe shooting 
the rapids of the Sault, while the levia- 
thans of commerce tamely rise and sink 
in the locks of the canals; crowds throng- 
ing busily the wharves, a lonely farm boy 
driving home the kine, a wistful girl 
hanging on a dooryard gate and watching 
the steamer pass, with a heart full of 
vague longings and a head full of vain 
imaginings. There is doubtless a good 
deal more which will report itself to the 
end, appearing and disappearing in the 
caprices of memory, but which will not 
be remembered from the past at will. 
Duluth itself, the pivotal point on which 
the steamer turned for the homeward 
voyage, is not of firmer tint or tone. 
What indeed is Duluth as one knows it 
in that summer night effect? Materially 
it is a sordid shed in which a thousand 
trunks are spread that they may be re- 
checked for Buffalo, and satisfy the 
rigorous etiquette of the management 
which will not leave them peaceably 
aboard. But spiritually Duluth is a 
constellation: a stream of processional 
lights, floating upward from the chill 
deeps, and losing their individuality in 
a galaxy of nebulous effulgences on the 
warm heights. It was of course also one 
of the homes of the Giant Industries 
which he must needs leave there in its 
domestic uproar, while he turned his face 
eastward again. 
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UR eulture is, 
appreciation of the 
in which life is concerned 

more than art, philosophy, and literature. 
The world sense of the imagination, as 
distinguished from its old earth-bound or 
provincial sense, has not only created 
but has liberalized culture. 
Often, it is true, realism is spoken of 
as if it were confined to the near view 
of life and things, as if, indeed, it were 
simply the result of close observation and 
of a feeling for local color. It does very 
distinctly involve a near sense of life, 
the feeling of neighborhood which makes 
it intimacy, the genuinely altrurian mir- 
acle of knowing a thing by becoming it; 
but we lose sight of its chief distinction 
if we ignore the light of its seeing and 
the charm of its feeling due to the sense 
and knowledge of far away things—the 
cosmopolitanism which makes it always 
widely and wisely human. 

That ancient collocation in the Prayer- 
book phrase, of “the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,” no longer holds. We have a 
different world now, which has conquered 
the other members of that partnership, 
or at least put them on their good be- 
havior. If not completely renovated, it 
far transformed in its main cur- 
rents that we would share its fortunes, 
renouncing only its pomps and vanities, as 
required by our baptismal vows. There 
was, indeed, much to renounce—much of 
vanity, pretence, and falsehood; but the 
world itself has done a good deal of the 
renunciation for us, not only helping us 
in the divestiture, but making it difficult 
for us to revive the old worldly fashions 
without seeming unworthy or ridiculous, 
and our present concern is lest we be not 
worldly enough, after the new fashion, 
with which the best of us find it hard 
to keep pace; and this concern has de- 
veloped a new conscience in us. 

Special organizations do not help us 
to apprehend or express the world spirit 
of to-day. They may have legitimate 


in good part, thi 
new realism, 
even 


this realism, 
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attainable; 
ery arbitrary system has its vice, 
version and limitation of truth, its 
peculiar shibboleth. There is more 
prehendingly sympathetic socialism 
side of socialistic organizations than there 
is in them. In England and America 
a political sentiment which is not rigidly 
partisan determines the critical 
of politics, having a quality which lifts 
it above the abuses incidental to party 
organization. The growth of humanism, 
while it owes much to institutions which 
have had spontaneous origin and develop- 
ment and has its largely 
through these, is quite independent of 
all special organizations deliberately 
planned and conducted and distinctively 
labelled. The world spirit has moved 
where it listed, marshalling all human 
elements—even the passions of men, in 
and individual ambition—for 
its own ultimate issues. The old fashions 
it has were its garb for their 


objects not otherwise 


of com- 
out- 


issues 


expression 


the mass, 


outworn 
season of service. 

Custom has always in its origin ex- 
as much of the truth of life as 
human sensibility could at the time ap- 
prehend, and thus became the ground 
of institutions. Isolation tended to pre- 
in crystalline stability all the out- 
ward forms and fashions which at once 
registered the measure of intelligence and 
arrested its growth. War, which to-day 
the world sense justly denounces, was the 
vehicle of change and progressive move- 
ment, and moreover, in its natural 
course, while beginning in repulsion, 
ultimately widened the scope of attrac- 
tions and of the higher amenities. It was 
the precursor of commerce. The harvests 
of peace were in blood; and the 
shedding of blood in contention was fol- 
lowed by the blending of the blood of 
the contestants for broader kinship. The 
growth of the humanities was an illogical 
drift, through organized associations that 
were reconciled antagonisms, harmonies 
from the resolution of discords. 


pressed 
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The par Romana—the consummation 
of centuries of warfare—was not allowed 
to corrupt the world; there were outlying 
barbarians to harass, to provoke fresh 
conflicts—enough of them in Europe alone 
to finally conquer the stablest of empires 
and to be in turn conquered by its old 
law and its new faith, whence another 
blend of races and, after a period of 
fierce and intimate fusion, another leap 
in the growth of the humanities—that is, 
in the growth of the world sense. The 
wonderful achievements of the thirteenth 
century in the fine arts and the technical; 
in education—through the establishment 
of great universities,—in political or- 
ganization, as manifest in the Italian 
cities and in the rise of the British 
Parliament and the signing of Magna 
Charta; and in literature, as exemplified 
in the poetry of Dante and in the shaping 
of the great national epics, the Cid, the 
Arthur Legends, and the Nibelungenlied, 
show what were the possibilities of the 
human spirit even in the middle ages and 
at a time when the greater part of Eu- 
rope was in the clutch of the Tatar. Dr. 
James J. Walsh has made a striking array 
of these achievements in his recent book, 
The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. 

But really the most remarkable dis- 
tinction of that century was the contest 
between Pope and Emperor for the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Christian world. 
The significant fact, irrespective of the 
merits of the conflict, is that the eulmina- 
tion had been reached of that order of 
world polities in which the people had 
no voice or responsibility. All conflicts, 
for any merit there might be in them 
or in their issues, awaited a more pro- 
found development of the world sense in 
its peaceful evolution. 

The substitution of national for world 
politics in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though it restricted and in- 
tensified patriotism, was not a reversion 
to isolated provincialism. Like the 
growing tendency to individualism, it 
indicated a deeper and more pervasive 
world sense; but there were difficulties 
which this sense had to meet and over- 
come—such as class privilege and prej- 
udice and the narrowness of sectarianism 
in religion. 

It is only within a generation that we 
have had that clarified world sense of 





which Matthew Arnold was a true apos- 
tle, and against which no Philistinism 
ean prevail. Arnold perhaps laid too 
much stress upon the healing virtues of 
conformity; whereas in the toleration of 
dissent is the surer path to better agrec- 
ment. It is the progress of science which 
has really led the way to a culture the 
full meaning and value of which is in 
seeing things as they really are, or at 
least above all things to desire such 
vision. Science, in its largest sense, the 
knowledge of real procedure in natural 
and human phenomena, has not only 
given a firm basis to our contemporary 
realism in historical interpretation, crea- 
tive criticism, and imaginative literature, 
but has suggestively determined its meth- 
od. It has extended the limits of human 
thought beyond its mundane scope, so 
that the world sense has widened into a 
cosmie sense, including the feeling of 
the unity of all life and the recognition 
of universal kinship, thus making pro- 
vincialism forever impossible by the de- 
struction of its “hole and corner” ref- 
uges and of the notions and fancies bred 
in these. This enlargement of the imag- 
ination, giving it the freedom of the uni- 
verse, is its full emancipation. 

But, in the field of art and literature, 
the world sense of realism, the true feel- 
ing of Nature and humanity, is sufficient 
without availing of those wonderful dis- 
closures which are strictly scientific, and 
which by themselves more than com- 
pensate in psychical value and interest 
for the fabulous wonders they have dis- 
placed. The scientific specialist has often 
himself narrowed and minified the truth 
in his own department of investigation 
by a kind of provincialism incident to 
specialization, or by an atrophy of vision, 
making him blind to a living Nature and 
to the natural miracle of a continuous 
creation, and thus shutting him in to @ 
mechanical universe. Imagination, in 
literature, owing much to the clarified 
atmosphere of the world prepared for it 
by modern science, yet takes its own open 
way, always in contact with the main 
currents of human life. 

It is especially fortunate—but only 
recently so—in its freedom from alliances 
with special causes and therefore from 
polemics of every sort. As, in our new 
and redeemed world, war is no longer an 
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organ of movement, but, outside of par- 


tially civilized races, an anachronism, so 
from imaginative literature all conten 
tions are excluded, relegated to their 


peaceful resolution in the natural and 
things. This kind 
takes no label. It is not 
specially socialistic, democratic, didactie, 
Thus it 


inevitable course of 
of literature 
or even realistic. entirely es- 
capes provincialism. 

The different 
thing from what is called common sense, 
which, in its genesis and in its obstinate 
survivals of old notions and habits, is 
essentially provincial. We are not con- 
sidering the reactionary eddies, or even 
the flood tides of Philistinism, but the 
main current of human thought and feel- 
ing which has already become dominant, 
to which critical change in 
tory tributary, and of which 
all changes to will be the reas- 
suring triumphs. 

The aristocratic régime of life and 
literature passed more than a century 


world sense is a very 


every his- 


has been 


come 


ago, and now its vestiges have disappear- 
ed—all its masks, heroic, dramatic, and 
rhetorical; behind which lurked old stock 
notions, with impressive suggestions of 
majesty, appealing to their counterparts 
in the minds of those who witnessed 
the spectacle. Of course these phantoms 
are still on parade outside the culture 
camp, but they do not appeal to the 
general intelligence. 

The world sense implies the true his- 
toric sense which distinguishes between 
ideas and facts, between reality and the 
perfunctory actuality which survives it, 
and which an aristocratic régime seeks 
to perpetuate—the meaningless token of 
past majesty, surviving from idle habit 
aristocracy itself. But this world geist 
which has created for our time a new 
sensibility, and thus the new realism, 
looks forward rather than backward. 

Our real literature has therefore no 
stock in trade accumulated from old 
stores. It has even dismissed old locu- 
This renovation of speech is in 
itself an interesting feature to the reader 
who is observant enough to detect subtle 
changes in phraseology—the displacement 
of overworked introductory and 
junctive clauses and the departure from 
traditional syntactic forms. These are 
mere details, but they show the surface 


tions. 


con- 
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drifts of thought, apparent in the crafts- 
manship of an artist like Mr. Howells. 
Writers of this order may have man- 
nerisms, but these are at least individual; 
they have for the reader who is familiar 
with them the consistency which is noted 
and expected in the expression of a 
friend’s face and in his gestures, original 
and free from pose. The manner, dis- 
tinctively real and true in the novelist 
himself, 
in some of 


loses these qualities when, as 
the most striking of R. D. 
Blackmore’s fiction, it becomes the man- 
ner of the characters in 
the novel. The authorship of a paragraph 
written by Henry James, speaking for 
himself, would be detected at onee, but 
the conversations in 


speech of 


are de- 
tached from his individuality, thus sus- 
taining the reality of the characteriza- 
The dramatic poem, or drama in 


his stories 


tion. 
dis- 
advantage in this respect, compelling the 
absolute detachment of the writer from 
his work. Henry James keeps the per- 
sonalities he creates quite within the 
reach of his constant and pervasive in- 
dividual interpretation. 

In the writer’s scheme, before the new 
realism was possible, his detachment, like 
that of a showman, was necessary, since 
the spectacle must go on in its own very 
much predetermined way — predeter- 
mined, that is, by the limitations of the 
audience for which the entertainment 
was provided. The traditional legends, 
fancies, and prejudices already stored in 
the minds of that audience, along with 
elemental passions, fixed within narrow 
channels the author’s theme 


poetic form, has always been at a 


and pro- 
cedure, from Homer to Addison. The 
sense of actuality, concentrated upon 


certain fixed facts, memorially cherish- 
ed, and upon events, personalities, and 
circumstances of time and place 
sociated with them, was keenly developed. 
Some authors of transcendent genius, 
accepting the limitations and the precise 
leverage upon the human mind afforded 
them, made palaces of these prisons, 
as some artists bound to fixed symbols 
yet realized the everlastingly beautiful. 
Those who, like Plato, rose to the realm 
of ideas, addressed the few and, in their 
discourse, were still entangled in the 
meshes of inveterate fancies which they 
could not wholly escape. 


as- 
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Not before our own time has there 
been an absolutely clear and transparent 
medium of communication between the 
writer and an audience which for extent 
may be called general, and which may 
be said to have general intelligence. It 
is the imaginative author’s supreme ad- 
vantage to have no preconceived vantage- 
ground to stand upon and, on the part 
of his readers, no prepossessions in his 
way. No accommodation is expected of 
him. His path lies clear of possible col- 
lisions and of occasions for allusive 
coquetry with vanished illusions. He 
need waste no time or energy in mental 
athletics or in clever conceits, need have 
no epigram in waiting or even a concilia- 
ting anecdote. The sensibility of a large 
audience, developed by the world sense, 
awaits his disclosure of truth as he sees 
and feels it. This audience is upon his 
own level; it is not necessary for him 
to write down to it, and any didacticism 
on his part would be an impertinence, 
as any showman’s trick would be an 
insolence. What part could the old- 
fashioned plotting of a story have in 
meeting the high curiosity of such an 
audience? What has high pitched rhet- 
oric, overwrought passion or pathos, any 
forced exaltation or depression, to do 
with its proper satisfaction ? 

All this is by way of negation—a refer- 
ence to elements excluded from the ad- 
vanced imaginative literature of to-day. 
If our readers want a positive example 
of the extreme advance in fiction, there 
is fortunately right at hand Henry 
James’s story, concluded in this number. 
It will reward the reader’s patience, if he 
will give it full consideration in every 
detail. Other examples, not involving 
the same keen vivisection of our modern 
life, would serve for illustration, but this 
is ultimate in its exposition of the pos- 
sibilities of a high psychical entertain- 
ment—so different from that furnished 
in the literature of the last generation 
that it belongs to a newly discovered 
continent of genius. 

This partieular story by Henry James 
happens to be about the best that could 
be selected for the justification of his 
peculiar style, which is not, as many who 
are baffled by its complexity and invo- 


lution suppose, an affectation either care- 
lessly or wilfully assumed by the author, 
but precisely adapted to his method and 
purpose; and this spontaneous adaptation 
has developed with the culture of his 
art. He lets nothing pertinent to a 
given psychical moment slip away from 
his flashlight illumination of that mo- 
ment. That is the extreme opposite of 
the narrative style, where incident fol- 
lows incident in tandem, and separate 
sentences convey circumstances that be- 
Jong to a single view. This disjunction 
does not mar the story whose interest de- 
pends upon incident, but in the delinea- 
tion of a pregnant psychical situation 
it dissipates an effect which depends upon 
perfect co-ordination. This story also 
shows to advantage the author’s effective 
use of metaphor—which is not casual 
but a continuing illumination. If the 
study of such a writer is severe, it is 
but the complement of what has first 
been the writer’s difficulty, and it is part 
of a liberal education. It is the more 
worth while because the situation pre- 
sented, however complex, is from first 
to last plainly and appealingly human. 
This difficulty which the reader has to 
overcome arises out of the real situation 
and finds solution there—very different 
therefore from such difficulties as George 
Meredith often arbitrarily puts in the 
reader’s way, through conceits referable 
only to the auther’s mental caprice. 

The complexities in the imaginative 
tield of the new realism are those which 
belong to the reality itself of our life in 
its extreme modernity, and they lead 
to the plainest simplicities of our litera- 
ture—such simplicities as have been 
brought into our practical economies by 
complex scientific adaptations of physical 
forces, giving us the electric light, tele- 
phone, automobile, and motor ear. 
Through what seemed like an irrecover- 
ably broken integrity of life, the life of 
the world has been assembled into a new 
harmony and has found its psychical in- 
tegrity. If we could realize for our- 
selves what was formerly styled the sim- 
ple life, if we could return to Nature 
and be again immeshed in her web, we 
should have no comprehension of human- 
ity or of Nature. 
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BY WILBUR N 


OLONEL ABEL GINN mopped his 
brow and glared at nobody in pat 
ticular and went on: 

‘Here I am—a selfmade man; 
selfmade and remodelled as rapidly as was 
necessary to keep up with the times. I in- 
vent a ginger snap that never loses its fresh 
ness: I'm just as much a benefactor of hu 
manity as if I wrote poetry or painted pic- 
carved statues. I’m an artist, all 
ight enough, when you get to the truth of 
the matter. I didn’t corner anything bu 
my own common sense. I worked as hard as 
anybody ever did; hard enough to make up 
for the fact that I haven't time to waste 
looking up a string of ancestors. I make 
my pile. I come here and buy a half block 
right in the middle of the best district. | 
rip out the old buildings on that half block 
and I put up a marble palace that would 
have made Julius Cesar howl with joy. 
\nd then my wife ean’t understand why we 
aren’t taken into society. I can’t, either.” 

Leyburn smiled pleasantly. He had a way 
of always smiling at the right time. He 
always smiled with Ginn, never at him. 

* Now,” said the Colonel, “ what’s the best 
way to go about it?” 
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*T believe the custom is to get some let- 
ters of introduction and become acquainted 
gradually,” Leyburn replied. 

Tried all that,” Colonel Ginn said. “ Had 
plenty of letters. Presented them. Not much 
force. Leyburn, you’ve been in society— 
hang it! you’re in it yet if you want to be. 
here ought to be a short cut.” 

Some folks have broken in through ec- 
centricities—but you are not eccentric. And, 
really, Colonel, the game isn’t worth the 
candle,” 

‘I’ve got plenty of candles. Say!” He 
leaned across the table and smiled. “ I’ve 
got it. Ill advertise.” 

Advertise ?” 

“Sure. How did I make a success of 
Ginn’s Ginger Snaps? Advertising. You 
remember that long before you were on my 
payroll there was something doing that made 
people realize the V eouldn’t keep house with- 
out my ginger snaps?” 

“I remember. That was great advertis- 
ing. But ginger snaps and getting into so- 
ciety are two different propositions, Colonel.” 

‘ Advertising is the same thing, no matter 
what you advertise. I'll show them a few 
kinks they never dreamed of.” 
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Colonel Ginn took a sheet of paper, gnawed 
his cigar, and presently handed Leyburn the 
following, scrawled in the vigorous chirog 
raphy of the man who made ginger snaps 
for the wide world 

‘Col. Abel Ginn, president of Ginn’s 
Ginger Snap Corporation, has built the finest, 
most beautiful residence in the city. It oe 
cupies the sites of four famous old colonial 
mansions on Bent Street. It cost him four 
millions to put up and another million to 
decorate. The paintings and furniture can't 
be duplicated, or even imitated. Col. Ginn 
is going to have a housewarming in the 
form of a dinner dance next Wednesday 


night The Biltneys, the Cross-Fillinghams, 
the Schoolers, and all the leaders of society 
will be invited Col. Ginn will welcome 


them with open arms.” 

Leyburn read it over twice, then looked 
up 

* Get that in every paper to-morrow,” said 
the Colonel. 

* But the society columns will not print 

“Who's talking about society columns ? 
[ want that set in thirty-two-point type 
across three columns and half a_ page 
deep Same space we use for the ginger 
snaps.” 

* Hadn't you better give this a little more 
thought, Colonel?” 

“If I think it over again I'll do some- 
thing worse.” 





“IT WAS COMMENTED ON BY ROYALTY” 





The advertisement created excitement. 
Some of the papers got out extras, and put 
the advertisement on the first page in spite 
of their rules. Reporters came to inter 
view the Colonel, but Leyburn warded them 
olf. This was easy, because the Colonel did 
not come to his offices until late in the day 

‘Say, Leyburn,” he began as soon as he 
came in, “ you should have been at my house 
this morning. I got more criticism than the 
author of a play. Mrs. Ginn said I was 
making a laughing stock of us. I told her 
we were almost that normally, and it was 
up to us to choose what sort of laughing 
stock we would be.” 

* Just so.” 

“Tut the funniest part is Laura. In 
stead of being angry over it, she is half way 
between hurt and tickled. Takes after me. 
Don’t care a rap for the society game either, 
but I believe she agrees with me that now 
I’m in for it I'd best play the game out.” 

“Another advertisement?” asked  Ley- 
burn. 

“Not to-day. Never overplay advertis- 
ing after you’ve made your impression. 
Wait for results.” 

Colonel Ginn stopped at the door of his 
office and called back: 

“Get your invitation? I told Laura to 
send you one. Hope you can come. I’ve 
got cigars and things in my room for you 
and ine, if we want to get off by ourselves.” 

It is as well to 
pass lightly over 
that housewarming. 
Colonel Ginn said 
grimly, late in the 
evening, that this 
was the first time 
in his life advertis- 
ing had not paid. 
He was about to 
say more to himself, 
when Leyburn was 
announced. 

‘Hello, Leyburn! 
Make yourself at 
home. You've prac- 
tically got the whole 
house to yourself, if 
you don’t count the 
servants and_ that 
gang of Hungarians 
sawing fiddles  be- 
hind the palms. 
What do you think 
of this?” 

* Beautiful. It’s 
the first time I’ve 
seen it, you know.” 

“I don’t mean the 
house. I mean the 
party.” 

“Well, you know, 


Peter Newell just now every one 


in society is terribly 
busy, and—” 
And I’m getting 
the busy signal.” 
Colonel Ginn led 
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the way to his wife and 
daughter Instead of 
the fat and florid dame 
and gawky girl Ley- 
burn had feared to 
meet, he saw a tall, 
slender woman, with 
motherly blue eyes, and 
beside her a_ stately 
young woman of grace 
and self possession, 
perfectly gowned, and 
winsomely good look 
ing. He found it 
easy to talk with 
Laura. A few guests 
eame, and their chat 
was interrupted, but 
one bantering speech 
of Laura’s lingered in 
Leyburn’s memory next 
day. It was: 

‘You will enjoy the 
dinner to-night; we 
won't serve ginger 
snaps.” 

And next morning 
he gasped when he 
saw this spread 
across three half col 
umns of the paper he bought on the way 
downtown: 

“Colonel Abel Ginn entertained an ex- 
clusive number of guests at his palatial 
marble residence on Bent Street last night. 
The Schoolers, the Cross-Fillinghams, tie 
Milvanes, and others of the leaders of so- 
ciety were absent. They missed it. Colonel 
Ginn, who is president of the Ginn Ginger 
Snap Corporation, is planning a few more 
fétes and functions that are calculated to 
rattle the dry bones of arbitrary restric 
tions. It may be well to watch for his 
next announcement.” 

‘I sent that copy to the papers late last 
night,” the Colonel explained to Leyburn. 
“Only two of them printed it. The oth- 
ers said it was too late to receive adver- 
tisements.” 

Leyburn breathed more freely after a week 
had passed with no further advertisement 
experiments by the Colonel. Once during 
that time he had called at the Ginn palace 
and had spent an hour with Laura. He 
carefully avoided mention of the advertising, 
as there were other subjects to discuss. 
When he rose to go she laughed: 

“When are you and papa going to print 
another invitation in the papers?” 

“ I—really I don’t know.” 

“Mr. Leyburn, if papa wants to go in for 
that sort of thing, I wish—” 
“I would discourage him? 


‘ISN'T THIS 


Certainly, 
isi 
“No, indeed. Help him all you can. 
I’ve known him longer than you have, and 
I know that when he sets his head or 
his heart on anything he'll get it if he 
must fight day and night. Papa is all right. 
I’ve always believed in him—and I’m going 
to keep right on.” 


EDITOR’S 






DRAWER. 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL LITTLE AFFAIR?” 


Naturally, Leyburn vowed unfailing alle- 
giance to the Colonel. 

That is why he expressed approval of the 
next advertisement, which read: 

“Colonel Abel Ginn, inventor and_ pur- 
veyor of Ginn’s Ginger Snaps, who owns 
what is conceded to be.the handsomest home 
in the city, will once more throw open that 
palatial place to society. Next Wednesday 
night he will give a musicale. Nobbelik 
will play, and Nelbica and the three de 
Ruspkes will sing. In addition to these, 
Dumrich’s entire orchestra will render a 
classic and popular programme. There will 
be a little supper. The menu comprises 
every meat, bird, fruit, fish, and vegetable 
that is out of season here. If anything has 
been overlooked that will gladden the eye, 
please the ear, or tempt the palate Colonel 
Ginn would like to know of it. Invitations 
have been sent to the Cross-Fillinghams, the 
Schoolers, the Biltneys, and all of the other 
three hundred and ninety-seven. Colonel 
Ginn doesn’t care a rap about getting into 
society. He is doing this because a _ princi- 
ple is involved. He does his part: the ques 
tion is, will society do its part? The affair 
will begin along about ten o’clock and will 
last until the guests are satisfied.” 

ie By ginger!” the Colonel declared. “ If 
[ can make the Esquimau and the Hot- 
tentot believe he cannot live without my 
ginger snap, then I can make society be- 
lieve life is a hollow mockery if it doesn’t 
know my house.” 

This advertisement started the tidal wave 
of editorial and other comment. Colonel 
Ginn’s picture was in demand in the news- 
paper offices. The text of the advertisement 
was cabled to Europe and it was alleged 
that it was commented upon by royalty and 
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nobility. 


Nay, more. It was stated that 
kings and queens instructed their purvey- 
ors to send Ginn’s ginger snaps to their 
palaces When all the world shakes, so- 
ciety tee Is the quiver. 

Mrs. Cross-Fillingham cancelled her en 
gagements for that evening and went in 
state to Ginn’s, and society filed in her 
wake. It was a living society column that 
marched through the doors and clasped the 
hand of Colonel Abel Ginn. 

“We fetched ’em,” Ginn whispered to 
Leyburn, in a corner not far from the mad- 


ding crowd. “ Mrs. Cross-Fillingham is here, 
hyphen and all, large as life and twice as 
natural. The Biltneys, the Schoolers, the 


Perronbys—all of ’em are here.” 

Leyburn looked dumbly over the crowd. 
Ginn was right. There was Mrs. Cross- 
Fillingham flicking a jewelled hand at him. 
Here and there others of his acquaintance 
nodded, or called jovially to him. He edged 
through. 

* Well, Laurence Leyburn!” chirped Mrs. 
Cross-Fillingham. “Where ever have you 
been hiding? And isn’t this the dearest, 
most delightful little affair you ever knew? 
Fancy finding you on earth again! And, 
oh, Miss Ginn, I am so happy your dear, 
deliciously absurd papa has given us all 
this chance to know you.” 

So it was chirp and chatter and chatter 


and chirp for the next hour, one after the 
other praising everything and everybody, 
and Colonel Ginn tossing back repartee as 
though, to quote Pudgy Futter, the wit of 
society, “he were full of his own ginger 
snaps.” 

After that night Leyburn was discon- 
tented and preoccupied. The Ginns had 
been caught into the whirl and he found 
Laura not at home an astonishingly high 
percentage of the times he called. In the 
end he tore a leaf from her father’s book. 

‘I am going to advertise for something,” 
he told her. 

‘I wish you success,” she smiled. 

“I'm going to advertise for a wife.” 

“ How silly! But then you have been a 
successful advertiser, haven’t you?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

“ Just what do you mean?” 

“It begins to look as though, if I want 
to see you long enough to propose to you, 
I'll have to announce it through the papers, 
because I never find you to—” 

“How absurd! I’m right here now. So 
propose, Laurence.” 

At the end of that year Colonel Abel 
Ginn said to his new son-in-law: 

‘Laurence, the sales of Ginn’s ginger 
snaps have about doubled this past year. 
Advertising, done right, pays.” 

“Tt does,” quickly agreed Leyburn. 
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BARBER. “ Which will wou have—a hair cut or shave?” 
Customer (tartly). “I'll give you three guesses.” 
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Surtor. “ Why are you looking so happy to-day, Penelope?” 


PENELOPE. “ Oh, IT just 


received a wireless from Ulysses. 


He safely passed Scylla and Charybddis.” 


With the Sun 


man who delights to inculcate in his off- 


spring the love of or- 
der and method. To 
this end he not long 
ago presented to his 
twelve - year-old son 
Reginald a handsome 
diary, which the lad 
promised faithfully to 
fill out, neatly and 
fully. 

On the second day 
the methodical parent 
took a look at the 
book, wherein the 
youthful diarist had 
started off with, “ Got 
up at seven,”—which 
was followed by a 
record of the most 
trivial incidents. of 
the day. 

‘I don’t like the 
phrase ‘Got up,” 
said the father. “It’s 
not an elegant = ex- 
pression. The sun 
doesn’t get up; it 
rises. 

The criticism was 
not forgotten by Regi- 
nald, for that night 
when he closed the 
day’s entry in his di- 
ary, he did so with 
this remarkable state- 
ment: 

“ Set at eight.” 





After the débris 









Professional 


HE little daughter 

of a homeopathic 
physician received a 
ring with a pearl in 
it on the Christmas 
tree, Two days later 
she poked her head 
tearfully in at the 
door of her father’s 
office. 

5 Papa,” she sobbed, 
‘Papa, I’ve lost the 
little pill out of my 
ring.” 


Her Experience 


RS. X and her 

three - year old 
son were eating lunch 
one day in a_ café 
when the Jap waiter 
dropped a huge tray of 
dishes. 


had been cleared away 


and the noise subsided, the youngster piped 
N Harrisburg there is a certain business out, 


* Mother, who will spank him?” 





“ Well, Willie, I suppose when you grow up you will fol- 
low in your father’s footsteps.” 
“No, sir, I can’t; he’s a balloonist.” 




















A Questionable Invention 


De Smythe devised a camera that looked just like a qun, 
But when he tried to snap his friends they couldn’t see the fun! 





Fragment of a Diary Dated 1950 
BY BURGES FOHNSON 


March 28.—My birthday. Father has old garage for a playhouse. Mother had 
given me a ninety auto-power Dumont. it fixed up. The baby 


has been operating 
Have promised my light flyabout to my kid her old French baby 


carriage by herself. 


brother. Pretty good for a child of three. 
Varch 380.—Can’t seem to gauge the wind ipril 8.—Back to college. Took some of 
in my machine. Slid up on a stiff current the fellows up with me in my machine. 
of air and tipped out a lot of supplies. {pril 12.—Flew over to Wellesley with 
Hope they did no harm below. some cronies to see Bill’s cousin. Dickens 
ipril 1.—Too many high speeders using of a scrape over there. Village has no land- 
the upper air, and father has forbidden my ing receivers. It’s mighty hard to get up 
voing. It’s hard luck, for the middle off the ground again in my machine, so we 


stratum is getting pretty tame with every tried to drop anchor 
one flying these days. Most as bad as the little. Anchor 
bottom stratum with the nurses and babies caught in 


and view things a 
dragged in village streets, 
a girl’s belt, and a breeze lifted 


ind the invalids out for an airing us a bit just at that minute and the girl 
ipril 5—Went to Denver without ask- was pulled into a fountain. Just my luck. 
ing dad’s permission. Interesting place. “I'wouldn’t have done any good to go down 
No law against public display advertising, just then, so we cut the anchor wire and 
ind nearly every roof advertises some pill speeded home 
or other. Gives the city an odd mottled ipril 13.—Deuce to pay. My name was 
look from a decent height. Coming back on that anchor. Girl was Bill’s cousin. 
et dad in his touring plane. He saw me, We're given till Saturday to go over and 
but, thank goodness, couldn’t stop on same _ apologize. 
stratum. The angle he was on ought to land ipril 15.—Prexy talked in chapel this 
him about Omaha Hope he has business morning about the growing disregard of 
there to keep him till he has forgotten. human life. It seems a student named Pug 


ipril 6 Baby Sue has been given the Winters flew low over town to-day,—he was 
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studying for an exam. and didn’t think how 
low he was,--and his propeller cut off a 
village man’s head. They are thinking of 


firing Pug from college. He told me he 
shouted an apology so quick he is sure the 
man heard it. Prex is an old fogy anyway 


ipril 18.—Got up nerve enough to go 
back to Wellesley to-day Heard there was 
a landing receiver on side of hill to south 
Flew low over village, and saw that all the 
college girls in the street had printed signs 
on the tops of their hats that said, “ Use 
Awful grind on us But we 
were forgiven after a while. Helen (that’s 
her) says it was an aerated fountain, and 
she swallowed so much that she took the 
matter very lightly. I often think she is 
only half serious in what she says. 

ipril 25.—Got into wireless talk with 
kid brother to-day. He says an epidemic 
has struck the Bronx herd of horses. Glad 
I saw them before they were all gone. 
Father remembers when you could see them 
often on the streets. 

ipril 26.—Bill’s folks are going to move 
to Seattle. Bill’s from Jersey City, of all 


no hooks !”’ 


places. They’ve lived in same house for 
about twelve generations, but they’ve got 
to go. Since the wrocab lines have been 


running between New York and Philadel- 
phia, Jersey hasn’t been fit to live in. The 
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aero corporations own the State, and none 
of the ordinary police laws, even, are en 
forced. At night people in the street 
have been killed by falling bottles. Bill 
says a merry theatre party hung a couple 
of hundred feet above his house the other 
night and played some kind of a game 
chucking coins down the chimneys. 

ipril 26.—Down to New York to get my 
summer clothes Shopping is more fun 
now that all the good stores have landing 
receivers. And with the new scheme of 
having display windows set in the roofs 
facing upward, one can get a good idea of 
things without stopping. I’m told that a 
lot of the new window trimmers have 
broken their necks. 

ipril 30.—Queer accident to-day that wil! 
end my fun for a while. Dad’s chauffeur 
went speeding with me in upper air. Ran 
into a flock of those new salted milk ad 
vertisements that you see around—drifting 
balloons shaped like cows, you know. Pune 
tured two of them, and the gas sort of 
asphyxiated Victor, who was at the wheel. 
Before | could reach him we plunged and 
impaled the whole machine on the pinnacle 
of the Civie Building in Baltimore. I got 
down without injury. Dad can get a new 
chauffeur, but my machine will never be as 
good as it was. 
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At the Academy 


Sue. “ Now I consider 


He. “ Which one?” 


that a work of art.” 


Sune. “The one in black, with the lorgnette.” 
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Educated 

HE teacher of one of 

the rooms in a school 
in the suburbs of Cleve- 
land had been training 
her pupils in anticipa- 
tion of a visit from the 
school commissioner. At 
last he came, and the 
classes were called out to 
show their attainments. 

The arithmetic class 
was the first called, and 
in order to make a good 
impression the teacher 
put the first question to 
Johnny Smith, the star 
pupil. 

“Johnny, if coal is 
selling at $6 per ton, 
and you pay the coal- 
dealer $24, how many 
tons of coal will he 
bring you?’ 

“Three,” was. the 
prompt reply from 
Johnny. 

The teacher, much em- 
barrassed, said, ‘ Why, 
Johnny, that isn’t right.” 

“Oh, | know it ain’t, 
but they de it anyhow.” 





Experimental 


UITE recently an old 
friend of the Browns 











erat hmanie? Pe went to see them at 
= . 28%. %ke their new country home. 
As he approached the 

ronkled r on the floor utd ituttl Sammy Doub house a large dog ran out 
‘Behold th irpet flowers grow! I guess they're Brussels sprouts.” to the gate and began 


Non Over Sed Ova 


MEMBER of the University faculty one 

day dropped into a quick-lunch room 
and, in response to the question of the 
waiter as to what he would have, said: 

“ Fried eggs.” 

“Over?” came from the laconic servitor. 

‘Ova?” repeated the cuileless professor, 
astonished at the man’s apparent familiarity 
with Latin. “Certainlv! That is what I 
ordered: Ova gaalline.” 


When Critics Agree 
Oo night, during the recent engagement 
of 


a well-known actor, there were two 
boys in the gallery ; plain boys. It was 
early. One of them asked, “Is the play to- 
night any good, Jim?” 

Jim picked up his programme, and read: 

“Hamlet, A Tragedy by William Shake 
speare.” He laid down his programme, and 
turning to the other boy, said, “I don’t 
know anything about ‘ Hamlet,’ but some of 
the best plavs I have ever seen have been 
by this William Shakespeare.” 


barking at him through 
the fence. 

As he hesitated about opening the gate, 
Brown’s wife came to the door and ex- 
claimed: “* How do you do! Come right in. 
Don’t mind the dog.” 

tut won't he bite?” exclaimed the 
friend, not anxious to meet the canine with- 
out some assurance of his personal safety. 

“That’s just what I want to find out,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “I just bought him 
this morning.” 


Grandfather’s Love 
HEY said he sent his love to me, 
They wouldn’t put it in my hand, 
And when I asked them where it was, 
They said I couldn’t understand. 


I thought they must have hidden it, 
I hunted for it all the day, 
And when I told them so at night, 
They smiled and turned their heads away. 


They say that love is something kind, 
That I can never see or touch. 
I wish he’d sent me something else; 
I like his cough-drops twice as much. 
SarRA TEASDALE. 
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